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PREFACE 

This book neither presumes to be of the nature 
of a criticism, nor of an estimation. It was 
conceived with the view of indicating the signifi- 
cance of Robert Buchanan as a poet, in the 
sense of the poet defined as an impassioned 
philosopher. There will be found nothing of the 
nature of comparative anal]rsis. 

The method pursued by the writer will soon 
be evident to the most casual reader. After a 
general introduction, in which a general glimpse 
is taken of the poet's point of view, the various 
poems are brought into consideration and dis- 
played in a panoramic fashion. In following 
this plan, the author obtrudes his subjectivity 
as little as possible, but allows the poet to 
speak for himself and suggest his own signifi- 
cance and teaching. Occasionally, as in the 
chapter on the Devil, it has been found ex- 
pedient to review in a cursory way the histori- 
cal and literary parallels concerned, and in the 
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introductory and concluding: chapters an attempt 
is made to view, in general fashioni the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Buchanan in the stress of con- 
temporary mental and spiritual searchings, and 
in face of the tendencies of modem economics. 

The author has no concern in this place with 
Mr. Buchanan as a man, as a publidst, as a 
novelist and story-teller, or as a dramatist He 
believes that in viewing him as a poet, he is con- 
cerned with the Buchanan that is of importance 
in contemporary literary aspirations ; but even in 
so doing, he is not bold enough, in attempting this 
study of his significance, to go out of his way 
to allot to his work any definite valuation. In 
his humble opinion, that cannot be done, even 
by the most self-confident and self-righteous of 
critics. Time will not vary its claim in this case 
to have the chief say in the matter. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know that 
this book is written by one who has sought far 
difierent solutions for most of the problems of 
life, from those that have appealed to the poet 
But even a scientific man can view with sympathy 
one who seriously aspires to reach Truth, in 
a fashion and in a medium foreign to his own 
particular methods and teaching. Though the 
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mystic realism of the poet be anathema to the 
point of view of the scientific purist, yet the latter 
may allow himself to be carried from the solid 
ground of Nature, to which the mind which builds 
for aye must for ever trust, to the more shadowy 
land where the dreamer loves to dwell, and see 
mirrored in the eyes of the poet the vista of 
newer worlds and newer hopes, without in any 
way blurring the face of his philosophy. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express 
indebtedness to his friend Mr. James Cadenhead 
for looking over the final proofs. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Half a decade ago, a contemporary author of dis- 
tinction,^ writing without prejudice either to the 
exaggeration of comedy or the painfulness of 
accuracy, asked the question— ^ Are there many 
Buchanans whom we have all been ignorantly 
confounding ? ' and proceeded forthwith to picture 
various Robert Buchanans with more or less 
antagonistic methods and sjrmpathies. ^ There is 
a poet Buchanan, Byronic and brilliant, who is only 
nominally the same as Buchanan the mystic (not 
to be confounded with Buchanan the materialist). 
There is also Buchanan the complete letter- 
writer, who is unrelated to Buchanan the author 
of "Christian Romances," who, in his turn, suffers 
from being identified with the Buchanan who 
writes novels for the other person, and it need 
hardly be said that none of these gentlemen is 
Buchanan the essasrist, or Buchanan the business 
man. . . . They were all bom in different years, 
and some of them are dead. Several are men 
of genius, and one or two are Philistines whom 
the others dislike.' 

1 ZangvM. 
A 
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The licence of a professional humorist is not to 
be called in question by a critic who poaches, and 
we are only grateful that we are able to discover 
an essential truth underljring this ^jeu d'esprit.' It 
is a truth which, perhaps in a partial sense, 
accounts for the fact that the brilliance of Mr. 
Buchanan's genius as a poet has not received 
that recognition from contemporary estimation 
which it deserves, even if (by the poet him- 
self) not desired or expected. It is a truth that 
can hardly be disputed that the comparative 
brilliance of a man's more ephemeral work may 
detract from the proper estimation of what 
is more ambitious in conception, and deals 
more with questions that lie beyond mere 
ephemerae and contemporary phases. A rapidly 
acting, rapidly thinking, rapidly varying genera- 
tion, desirous chiefly of food which appeases a 
momentary appetite, is never particularly anxious 
to trouble itself with efforts of a serious or pur- 
poseful nature; especially when that work runs 
directly in the teeth of accepted beliefs and tradi- 
tional custom. There can also be no doubt 
had Mr. Buchanan been merely a poet and less 
of a man, had his actions and utterances in 
other directions been less purposeful and skilful, 
that probably his poetry would have had more 
vogue. But the man Buchanan has always 
counted as a force in the storm and stress of 
contemporary opinion, and the fact that he is 
like Alan Breck, ^a bonny fighter,' that he is 
generally to be found on the side opposite to those 
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who sit in the seat of custoniy and that he does 
not swim by choice in the direction of popular and 
evidently successful tendencies, goes far to account 
for a certain hostility. Mr. Buchanan has ever 
been keen to discern a possible falsehood in the 
assumed infallibility of contemporary truth ; and 
the average mortal, finding happiness and comfort 
in the fond embrace of his own easy-souled concep- 
tions of life and death, looks askance and with 
little respect on one who tilts at intellectual, 
moral, and social conventions that custom and 
the pursuit of his own point of view have made 
dear. We may respect those who tell us unwhole- 
some truths, but we seldom love them ; and most 
of us, however warlike ph]rsically, are either too 
lazy, too tired, too stupid, or too indifferent to 
take any serious heed of one who desires to carry 
the war of the mind and of the soul into the 
camps we have so comfortably furnished for our 
own peaceful, moral, and intellectual indolence 
and self-satisfaction. And however much we may 
dislike Mr. Buchanan's persistency and method 
of attack, none can doubt the honesty of his pur- 
pose. ^Trimming,' in his eyes, is one of the 
cardinal vices, and no susceptibilities — moral, 
theological, or literary— which we may possess 
ever deter him from speaking the truth as it 
occurs to him. For compromise he has as much 
liking as Mr. Morley, and granted that he is satis- 
fied with his grasp of a particular truth, how- 
ever far from the mark his limitations may keep 
him from the ultimate truth, he feels with Whately 
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that Mt makes all the difference in the world 
whether we put truth in the first place or in the 
second.' There are few of our national idols that 
he has not assailed, either with the full strength 
of his biggest guns, or with gentle tappingfs on 
possible feet of clay, and his attacks have not been 
when time has modified the absorbing attention 
of the particular idolatry or economy concerned, 
but when the soul of the people is piping hot, 
at moments when universal acclamation almost 
drowns the protesting voice which becomes, com- 
paratively speaking, less efficacious than the tradi- 
tional voice crjring in the wilderness. The church 
of the people, the political idols of the hour ; the 
cherished religious and political notions of the 
moment, rolled like sweet morsels under the tongue 
of contemporary opinion ; the general triumphantly 
crowned by title, decoration, and epistolary ode; 
the scientists, accepting and working on the prin- 
ciple of the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest ; yes, even the very gods themselves, 
are all asked to stand and deliver, and declare 
whether they are not, after all, fljring under false 
colours or running contrary to eternal moral 
truths. The nation itself, carried away, it may be, 
by the sensuousness of war, by the intoxication 
brought on by too long draughts at the fount of 
Patriotism, by the conception of universal Anglifi- 
cation, given to run riot in idolatries, ' congregat- 
ing in absurdities, drifting into vanities, planning 
short-sightedly, plotting dementedly, waxing out 
of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, 
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bombastical, hypercritical, pedantic, fantastically 
delicate' (to quote Mr. George Meredith), may 
rouse the literary protest, yes, often the literary 
anger, of one who at any rate has never been 
troubled with any sham hate or sham affection. 
Thus a combination of personal circumstances, 
which though perhaps indicating a certain want 
of perspective, yet reflect an undoubted spirit of 
bravery upon the man who fears neither man, god, 
nor devil in the assertion of his point of view, has 
distracted, in no small way, the attention of con- 
temporary study from the poet's more ambitious 
work. It is not for us to attach the blame only 
to Mr. Buchanan's detractors. In his heart hating 
no man, the poet has throughout his career been 
at daggers-drawn with men of all classes, creeds, 
and professions, for the simple reason that, con- 
comitant with the growth and maturity of his 
general point of view, he has retained an almost 
childish sensitiveness to criticism, and a fanatical 
hatred of what he has deemed critical injustice 
The result of this want of adaptability to things 
as they are has been that his life has been one of 
continued strife ; but in recalling this fact, let us 
not forget that the men he has challenged to 
literary combat and assailed with his heaviest 
battalions, have not been those who were striving 
with feeble wings to flutter their way up the lower 
rungs of the ladder of fame, but those who had 
reached, or imagined that they had reached, to the 
very pinnacle of Parnassus. As he has said, * I ve 
popt at vultures circling skyward, I 've made the 
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carrion-hawks a byword, but never caused a sigh 
or sob in the breast of mavis or cockrobin, nay, 
many such have fed out of my hand and blest me.' 
He is voluntarily, as he calls himself, ^ The Ishmael 
of Song,' and his wandering in the wilderness no 
doubt brought him more satisfaction than an 
attempt to attain contemporary success by a care- 
ful study of the principles of compromise, expedi- 
ency, and adaptability. * You must not gather,' he 
wrote, ^from this that I am in revolt against my 
fellow-workers; on the contrary, I love the inky 
fellows immensely, when they are not spoiled 
by prosperity. And frankly, I mj^elf have not 
escaped the charge of selling my birthright for a 
mess of pottage; of gaining my bread by hod- 
man's labour, when I might have been sitting 
empty-stomached on Parnassus. Yes, I of aU 
men; I who after ten years of solitude should 
have gone mad if I had not rushed back into 
the thick of life, yet who, even there, have been 
haunted by the ghosts of the solitude left behind, 
and have never bowed my head to any idol or 
cared for any recompense but the love of men. 
My errors, however, have arisen from excess of 
human sjrmpathy, from ardour of human activity, 
rather than from any great love for the loaves and 
fishes. Lacking the pride of intellect, I have by 
superabundant activity tried to prove myself a 
man among men, not a mere ** litt^ateur." More- 
over, I have never yet discovered in myself, or in 
any man, any gift which entitles me to despise the 
meanest of my fellows. So I have stooped to 
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hodman's work occasionally, mainly because I 
cannot pose in the godlike manner of your lotus- 
eaters. I have not humoured my reputation. I 
have thought no work undignified which did not 
convert me into a Specialist or a Prig. I have 
written for all men and in all moods. But the 
birthright which belongs to all Poets has never 
been offered by me in any market, and my man- 
hood has never been stained by any sham hate 
or sham affection. With a heart overflowing 
with love, I have gathered to myself only hate 
and misconception, — and all this for one reason 
only, that I have endeavoured to avoid self- 
worship, and to find some slight foothold of 
human truth.' 

But that is beside our purpose here. The object 
we have set ourselves to accomplish is, to view in 
a panoramic fashion the more noteworthy of Mr. 
Buchanan's poetical works, and in doing so, to 
make no attempt to criticise, estimate, dogma- 
tise, or controvert, but as far as possible to allow 
the poet to plead for himself, and indicate his own 
poetic and philosophic significance. The task is 
comparatively simple, for throughout his work 
the personality of the poet, or rather the mental 
and spiritual evidence of it, asserts itself in no 
shadowy fashion, and also because Mr. Buchanan 
has from time to time supplied us with prose 
notes as to his own tentatives and his own definite 
outlook on life, and as to the relation of his 
teaching to the whole momentous question of the 
struggle for existence. 
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For the more important of Mr. Buchanan's 
poetical utterances deal with the works of God 
the All-Father, as they are revealed to the con- 
sciousness and elaborated in the imagination of 
the poet The conception of Nature and the 
principles which underlie its workings, as being 
the basis on which we view the God-Father, was 
early grasped by the poet, and it is not difficult 
to come to the conclusion that his relation to 
Nature is more or less the relationship of nearly 
all religious systems, being founded on a desire to 
protect the weak against the strong. It is, in fact, 
a protest against the principle of the All-Father— 
the egoistic principle of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest His sjrmpathy 
with those who fall in the struggle is supple- 
mented by a bitterness against Nature, for what 
he deems to be useless cruelty and suffering, 
which the poet fails to recognise as being at the 
basis of that very evolutionary amelioration which 
he would be the first to herald. The struggle of 
life and decay which is the daily and hourly pro- 
cess of existence, which, as has been said by 
Lucretius, imparts to the infinite and all-per- 
vading movement of Nature the interest and the 
life of human passion on the grandest and widest 
sphere of action, and makes each particular object 
in Nature fragrant with a deeper meaning,' in- 
spires no sjrmpathy in the poet But despite his 
revolt against the tyranny of Nature the poet 
is essentially an optimist ; he believes, he affirms, 
he abjures negation. ^I have sought only one 
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thing in life-— the solution of its Divine meaning ; 
and sometimes I think I have found it But in an 
age when the gigman assures us there are no gods, 
when to believe in anything but hand-to-mouth 
science and dish-and-all-swallowing politics is a 
sign of intellectual decrepitude, when a man 
cannot start better than by believing that all 
humanitjr's previous starts have been blunders, 
I would rather go back to Balzac and swear by 
Godhead and the Monarchy, than drift about with 
nothing to swear by at alL And absolutely I 
don't know whether there are gods or not I 
know only that there is Love and lofty Hope 
and Divine Compassion, and that if these are 
delusions, you and I and all of us are no better 
than infusoria. If "this" is the only life I am to 
live, the devil help me l—for if the gods cannot, 
the devil must ' ; and again, * I, for my part, who 
was nourished on the husks of socialism and the 
chill water of infidelity, who was bom in Robert 
Owen's "New Moral World," and who scarcely 
heard even the name of God till at ten years of age 
I went to godly Scotland, have been God-intoxi- 
cated ever since I saw the mountains and the sea. 
Without the sanction of the supernatural, the 
certainty of the superhuman, life to me is nothing.' 

I do believe in God : that He 
Made Heaven and Earth, and you and me I 
Nay, I believe in all the host, 

Of Gods, from Jesus down to Joss, 
But honour best and reverence most 

That guileless God who bore the Cross. 

But early enough he sees that the Calvinistic idea 
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of God the Father as stern and inexorable is the 
true one. Nature works on unmoved, unchecked 
by any cry bom of humanity. 

Oh, Thou art pitiless ! They call Thee Lis^ht, 

Law, Justice, Love ; bnt Thon art pitiless. 
What thing of earth is precious in Thy sight. 

But weaiy waiting on and soul's distress ? 

When dost Thou come with glorious hands to bless 
The good man that dies cold for lack of Thee? 

When bringst Thou garlands for our happiness ? 
Whom dost Thou send but Death to set us free ? 
Blood runs like wine— foul spirits sit and rule— 

The weak are crushed in eveiy street and lane- 
He who is generous becomes the fool 

Of all the worid, and gives his life in vain. 
Wert Thou as good as Thou art beautiful, 

Thou couldst not bear to look upon such pain. 

It is not a new cry, but it is a cry that will 
eternally spring from the hearts of such as 
desire a meaning for the existence of the in- 
exorable law of the survival of the fittest and 
the crushing of the weak. It is the helping meed, 
as we have said, of most religious systems, to 
step in and help the fallen, becoming in so doing 
what Mr. Buchanan has somewhere said, in a 
spirit of antagonism to Nature, and in consequence 
to God the Father. Human misery, human aims, 
human despair, and the long wailing cry of cen- 
turies to a silent creator, it is these that rouse the 
blood, the fire, the eloquence— yes, the disdain of 
the poet, tuned, it may be, to a keynote of love 
and pity for ' Him ' whom he addresses. 

Helpless Thou seemest to redeem our plight— 
Thy lamp shines on shut eyes— each Spirit springs 

To its own stature still in Thy despite— 
While haggard Nature round Thy footstool clings, 

Pale, powerless, sitt'st Thou, in a Lonely Li^^t. 
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The poet steps in where the scientist fears, or 
rather refuses, to tread. The point of view of the 
scientist at this stage is one of acceptation— that 
of the poet, of questioning. Science accepts the 
principle, the poet asks why ? In other words, he 
judges the power that made him by the power 
that he possesses. The position of both is logical 
enough. The evolutionary spirit regards all in- 
tellectuality, all consciousness, all spiritualisation, 
as dependent on sensation and a certain elabo- 
ration of simple movements, and records in 
arbitrary terms accordingly without proceeding 
further ; the poet, regarding these as the definite 
preordained dispensations of a creator, demands 
an explanation. 

This note continues throughout the poet's work, 
ever questioning, ever believing, ever hoping on, 
though at times, even in the despair of his soul, 
cr]ring, ' Adonai ! Lord 1 art thou a Phantom too ? ' 

Black is the night, but blacker my despair ; 
The world is dark— I walk I know not where ; 

Yet phantoms beckon still, and I pnrsne, 
Phantoms still phantoms I there they loom— and there, 

Adonai I Lord I art thou a Phantom too ? 

He ever seeks an explanation, and with Browning 
counts this life but a stuff to tiy the soul's strength 
on — educe the man 1 — ' What,' he asks, * were 
such faith worth if this low earth were all, if the 
tangled threads of our strange human experience 
were not to be gathered up again, after death's 
ascendency, by the God that made man in His 
likeness—yea, immortal like Himself? Without 
that certain hope of a divine explanation, without 
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that last hope of heavenly meetmg and eternal 
reconciliation^ the life we live would be profitless 
—as a book left unfinished^ as a song half unsung, 
as a tale just begun.' 

His position to dogmatic Christianity wiU be 
revealed as we study the many poems in which 
Christ) and the Church that was founded in his 
name, are incidentally considered. For the 
Church the poet has no pity, little sjrmpathy, 
and often much contempt ; for the Christ he has 
ever human love and brotherly sympathy for 
* his dream of the world's salvation.' 

In a prose note appended to the Xity of 
Dream,' Mr. Buchanan supplies us with a key- 
note, not only to the particular poem concerned, 
but to the spirit of his whole work. * To compare 
small things with great ; the " City of Dream " is 
an epic of modem revolt and reconciliation. My 
book attempts to be for the inquiring modem 
spirit what the lovely vision of Bunyan is for those 
who still exist in the fairyland of dogmatic 
Christianity; but dealing as it must with elements 
more complex and indeterminate, touching on 
problems which to the orthodox believer do not 
even exist, it is necessarily less matter of fact, and 
in all probability less sufficing. Be that as it 
may, the sympathetic modem will find here the 
record of his own heartburnings, doubts, and 
experience, though they may not have occurred to 
him in the same order, or culminated in the same 
way; though he may not have passed through 
the Valley of Dead Gods at all, or looked with 
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wondering eyes on the spectre of the Inconcdv- 
able ; though he may never have realised to the full, 
as I have done^ the existence of the City without 
God, or have come at last, footsore and despairing, 
to find solace and certainty on the brink of the 
Celestial Ocean. To the orthodox believer in 
Christianity there is but one righteous Book, 
the Old and New Testaments. To the present 
writer all books are righteous which, in one way or 
another, help the soul on its heavenward pilgrim- 
age, sound the depths of spiritual speculation, and 
habituate the ear of conscience to the harmonies 
of some brighter and some more perfect life.' 

From what we have indicated, it will be gathered 
at once that the poet's work is not to satisfy those 
who * seek their trim, poetic academe.' 

I do not sing aloud in measnred tone 
Of those fair paths the easy-eonl'd pnrsne. 

That he leaves to those who reflect the tendencies 
of their age, to the poets who mirror the evident 
present alone, rather than discern the gigantic 
problems which are growing in the womb of 
the future. To those who, like the late Mr. 
Huxley, would confine writers of ^merely im- 
aginative literature,' to singing of what they see, 
or have been taught to see, in the more sensuous 
side of Nature, Mr. Buchanan must appear the 
first of heretics. He has the damning quality of 
being something of a philosopher, not of the 
academic type, nor of the type that speaks in 
terms of common men with common experience. 
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He bat msiciit, like aU poets and aeersL 'He is 
iodeed a stodent as otiier stndents aie (and a 
pfitloeopfier as other philosopliers ar^ bat he is 
wipiiatif ally thf^ ftndfiTt nn4 p^^^^w wpbpr wbo ff f ^ 
wbo feelSy who flings ; he o^' as he has described 
Mrs» Brownish * mnqne in tiiese days— sp e cifita ltf 
a^ poet— one troubled by the great myaleij of lii^ 
md ftndssv no veech adequate but song.* As we 
ffcall ftnd later, nothing that afiEects the wri£ue 
sad interest of hnmanity, nothing tiiat touches on 
tbe drama of fife, on the world's tragedies and 
eomediet—not even the terrific rominonplaces and 
•id>ttnie Tolgarities of great dties-nothing that 
aflSeets his spiritual and mental yearnings, a^ura- 
tk>ns, and depressions, is outside the spiritualising, 
idealising, and philosophising of the poet The 
hopelessness of the struggle for existence, yet 
the grandeur of struggling at all; the tjrranny 
of circumstance, with its underljring pathos ; the 
fretting, the ferer, the joy, the glamour, the 
rerelatlons of life ; the mystery, the meaning, the 
end of life ; the dreams of the dreamers, the song 
ot the singers, the hands of the helpers ; the cries 
tor life, the cries for death ; the stillness of God, 
and the human eyes of Christ ; the passions and the 
eniry ; the compassion and the s]rmpatby brought 
on earth by faith in revealed religion ; all are seen 
and sung and taught in the language of the poet 
or seen 'It may safely be affirmed that no 
iufajject Is unflt for poetic treatment which can be 
flplrituallsed to musical form of harmonious and 
natural numbers/ Not that Mr. Buchanan is 
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blind as to the dignity of the revelation. ' Accord- 
ing to the dignity of the revelation will be the rank 
of the poet or seer in the temple. The epic poet 
is great because his matter is great in the first 
place, and because he has not fallen below the 
level of his matter. The dramatist is great by his 
truth to individual character not his own, and his 
power of presenting that truth while spiritualis- 
ing into definite form and meaning some vague 
situation in the sphere of actual or ideal life. The 
lyric poet owes his might to the personal char- 
acter of the emotion aroused by his vision. Then, 
there are ranks within ranks. Not an eye in the 
throng, however, but has some object of its own, 
and some peculiar sensitiveness to light, form, 
colour. To Milton, a prospect of heavenly vistas, 
where stately fig^ures walk and cast no shade ; but 
to Pope (a seer, though low down in the ranks), 
the pattern of teacups, and the peeping of clocked 
stockings under farthingales. While the rouge 
on the cheek of modem love betrays itself to the 
languid yet keen eyes of Alfred de Musset, 
Robert Browning is proclaiming the depths of 
tender beauty underlying modem love and its 
rouge ; each is a seer, and each is trae, only one 
sees a truth beyond the other truth. After 
Wordsworth has penetrated with solemn-sounding 
footfall into the aisle of the Temple, David Gray 
follows, and utters a faint cry of beautiful yearning 
as he dies upon the threshold.' 

Mr. Buchanan, as we have said, has essayed 
many themes, but there can be no doubt that his 
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a^I wv^y for iiwtancg^ is our Chriftf ianity Cdp* 
IfOCtea as a** subject"? Where is tiK great pocoi^ 
where the noble nmsac built oa that w oi B diuu s 
theme? Miltoo, witii all his power, a aradrfnir, 
not modem, and witii tttt eiceptioo of a fiev£uiit 
tftteraoces of Wordsworth, all our other rrKgions 
poetry is comrentional and inartistic. We hear, 
indeed, the ntftallii' oeriods of tttt ^ ^ ^ft^ teacher, 
and the feeble wail of tiie rdigions enthusiast, bat 
•eldom, indeed, are our nobler intellectual and 
spiritual strirings phrased into perfect song. The 
reticence of false culture steals over the life of 
many who might instruct us deeply by their expe- 
rience, who, if they do speak, are moved by the 
retrograde spirit of another civilisation, and use 
the formal periods of an alien tongue. Why, in the 
name of our new gods, are we still to be bound by 
the fetters of Prometheus ? We are, if not quite 
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Celts, more Celts than Greeks, and, thank Heaven, 
not altogether an intellectual nation. • . • We are 
a modem people, slightly barbaric in matters of 
art ; but our natures have a glow of emotion quite 
unknown to the frigid spirit of Athenian inquiry. 
There is a great emotional and spiritual life yet 
unrepresented, there are rude forces not yet 
brought into play, but all of which must sooner or 
later have their place in art ; and the indigenous 
product of our experience, however inferior to 
other civilisations, is yet vastly superior to all 
exotics grafted on the weakened trunk of what 
was once a noble tree.* 

From this we cannot but draw the inference 
that in these early days the poet had in view 
not only 'The Book of Orm* and 'The City of 
Dream,' but also the conception of * The Wander- 
ing Jew ' and ' The Ballad of Mary the Mother.' 

Dealing with Mr. Buchanan's general method 
throughout his work, if one can speak of a general 
method, one might seize hold of his own words and 
dweU on the ' Mjrstic Realism ' that pervades the 
whole. In a prose note attached to the 'Drama 
of Kings,' the poet says : ' In the present work, 
and in the works which have preceded it from the 
same pen (" Undertones," " Inverbum," " London 
Poems," and " The Book of Orm "), an attempt is 
made to combine two qualities which the modem 
mind is accustomed to regard apart— reality and 
mystery, earthliness and spirituality. The writer 
dropped into a world a few years ago like a being 
fallen from another planet His first impression 

B 
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was one of surprise and awe: he stood and 
wondered, and here on the same spot he stands 
and wonders stilL What is nearest to him seems 
so sublimei unaccountable, and inexhaustiUei and 
occasionally, indeed, so droll and odd, that he has 
never ceased to regard it with all the eyes of his 
soul from that day to this. Others may go to 
the mountain-tops and interrogate the spheres. 
Wiser men may peruse the Past and see there, 
afar away, the dreamy poetry for which the spirit 
eternally yearns. More aquiescent men may 
look heavenward, slowly and strangely losing the 
habit of earthly perception altogether. With all 
these, with all who love beauty near or afar away, 
in any shape or form, abide the twofold blessing 
of reverence and love. But the Mjrstic is occupied 
hopelessly with what immediately siurounds him. 
Minuter examination only leads to extreme joy 
and wonder. To him this ever-present reality is 
the only mystery, and in its mystery lies its sub- 
lime fascination and beauty. Only what is most 
real and visible and certain is marvellous, and 
only that which is marvellous has the least 
fascination. What he sees may be seen by every 
soul under the sun, for it is the soul's own reflec- 
tion in the river of life glassed to a mirror by its 
own speed. ... He looks on into the eyes nearest 
to him, and ah ! what distance does he not find 
there? Approaching each creature as ever from 
the mjrstic side, he becomes, in spite of himself, 
an optimist The moment he seizes for examina- 
tion is the divine moment when the creature 
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under ezaminatioii— be it Buonapartei Bismarck, 
or ''Barbara Gray"— is at its highest and best, 
whether that ''b^" be intellectual beatification 
or the simple vicarious instinct which merges in 
the identity of another. He sees the nature spiri- 
tualised, in the dim, strange light of whatever 
soul the creature possesses. This light is often 
very dim indeed, very doubtful— so doubtful that 
its very existence is denied by non-mjrstic men 
whose musings assume the purely spiritual and 
unimaginative form. But be the teaching true or 
false, be the light bom in the subject examined, 
or in the human sentiment that broods over it, 
this mystic approach to the creature at his 
highest point of spiritualisation, this mode of 
approach which seems unnatural to many be- 
cause it involves the most minute enumeration 
of details and the most careful display of the 
very iacts which artists try most to conceal, is 
the only procedure possible to the present writer. 
. . • Imagination is not, as some seem to imply, 
the power of colouring up the remote and un- 
knowable, but the gift of realising correctly in 
correct images the truth of things as they are 
and ever have been. He who can see no poetry 
in his own time is a very unimaginative person. 
The truly imaginative being is he who carries 
his own artistic distance with him, and sees 
the mighty myths of life, vivid yet afar off, 
glorified by the truth which is Eternal. How 
many people can walk out on a starry night, or 
sit by the side of the sea, unmoved? But let 
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4 «MMt a mM> «r a star shoot, and they ex- 
^iMIIk. "119* teHMtifhl!" Let a whale rise up 
>fli ^ ^mMr «a4 rear, and they think "How 
ttKwtKM «n «t* warts of Godl" These are 
M* ti(«^ ••* VMir aame is legion, who lack 
«i p% Mm wa«w«t«i« fleam of the imagina- 
«iKlli. 4tt l«r Ih* ajstic, he needs neither a 
9VNMII w<t 4 wtato t» fttt his soul with a sense 
Ik A* I IM l ttlW ; k* Meds still less the daik 
HV^Wi 9jr m dfl WM t w tte archaic scenery of ob- 
!iic^KfM<W^ Q«wk«r*h* may, his path swarms 
WM yXMR («n» Famsl bow they haunt him 
tlMiMrtltMaaiKMMSiini&cancel What 
«s M#<a mt w ft «r an tk* most sublime and un- 
W.tW<WaMt - J*"!** Drama oTKhigs" etc, 

W* t«» fe •***••*; m* the point of view of 
Ml» MWNJti, WM- «lf tt* MlUrian, but that of the 
W*!«SHc W((iw». «**. ««Wiig to penetrate deepest 
»lf «**«*(*» »#A»»* <» represent the soul's best 
«V* IW»» WW**, Sfiiws <*«< moment when the 
^ft S^ a ^ tfr tWM?Wt*> Ijtatw^ is most quickened by 
«*rt** V*- ^ *e#-*»««*«*, bjp victory or by defeat.' 
k'&i ft ^ ^ «M«t as w« proceed further that 
Ih^ tKi<iA!ft f«atWM i« A«<(*r lost sight of. To 
tt« *»» taM KM* 9f *Tt>e Mew Rome' it is the 
^^nftdia^ «9^i aitd ttw imaginatrre spirit is 
MfWitaftUdttttwten it touches those 'nearest 
nilMa> tflMck ttn poet speaks. 
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He set them tmto mnsic of His own ; 

But easier fiv the task to sin^: of kings. 

Or weave weird ballads where the moon-dew glistens, 

Than body forth this life in beanteons sound. 

This mjrstic realism of the poet reaches its 
supreme moment perhaps in the poem ^The 
Man Accnrsty' the Envoi to 'The Book of Orm,' 
and it is here that by the poet's own confession 
the personal keynote is most definitely struck. 
The same spirit is at work in 'The Wandering 
Jew/ that epos of the world's despair, in a manner 
haunting to the extreme. 

For U> I I voice to yon a mystic thing 

Whose darkness is as foil of starry gleams 

As is a tropic light ; in yonr dreams 

This thing shall haunt yon and become a sound 

Of friendship in still places, and around 

Your lives this thing shall deepen and impart 

A music to the trouble of the heart. 

So that perchance, upon some gradons day. 

You may bethink yon of the song, and pray 

That God may bless the singer for your sake I 

And in the core of the whole work of the poet 
lies a great human sympathy, not a vague, 
altruistic universality of feeling, academic and 
cold, but the sympathy of a man with gnawing 
fears, aspiring hopes, and common temptations 
for men with like experiences. The gift of tears 
never fails him : tears, and a note of hope and 
eternal reconciliation for the meanest The sense 
of the tragedy of common life is ever a pressing 
load, and the faces in the street— the faces of the 
lost, faces sacred on the altar of infamy and lust- 
bum into his souL 
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Tlicw sre tlw L^t/tf wsib friiidi frofli ww6 to 
Drift kme, wldle yondar oo the ydlow slraiid 

The iMUffldog chjldreo nn fronn gbvs to csve 
And hapnr lovcfB wander httMl hi hud. 



The son riihMB yonder oo the green hilliide, 
The bright ipire points to Heeven through leeiSf trees, 

The Maiden weois the glocy of a Bride. 
The bright babe crows on the yonag Mother's knees. 

OhamrBridel Ohamr Mother! bom 

To hiherit an the light that life can give. 
Here ye Uiese voices oat of deptlis foriom ? 

Know ye Uiese Lost, wdbo die Cfcol jfc «u^ live f 

Is not the last line the discovery, or at least the 
first truly poetical expression, of a great social 
truth? Down the deep waters of Death and 
Despair the poet wandersi finding the foul upas- 
trees of butcheries and lust casting their shadow, 
dark and dread, on the Cross of Calvary ; until, in 
the summit of his despair, in a moment of great 
soul and heart burning, after giving vent to 
Philippics, gorgeous in the splendour of their 
rhetoric, against a Church which for ever had 
kept the Christ from its doors, he sentences Christ 
through the voice of the spirit of mankind to walk 
for ever through the world with all the woes of 
earth upon his head, searching vainly for a Father 
God. 

What is asked is the general tenor of the 
poet's song ? 

I do not sing for maidens. They are roses 

Blowing along the pathway I pnrsne : 
No sweeter things the wondrous world diitcloses, 

And they are tender as the morning dew. 
Blessed be maids and chOdren : day and night 
Their holy scent is with me as I write. 
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I do not wing mlond in meamred tone 
Of those ftdr paths the eai^HMol'd pnisne ; 

Nor do I sing: for Laxams alone, 
I ^ng for Dives and the Devil too. 

Ah, wonld the feeble songs I sing might swell 

As Ugh as Heaven and as deep as HeU I 

I sing of the stain'd outcast at Love's feet- 
Love with his wild ejes on the evening light ; 

I sing of sad lives trampled down like vdieat 
Under the heel of Lost, in Love's despite ; 

I glean behind those wretched shi^tes ye see 

In the cold harvest-fields of Infamy. 

I sing of deathbeds (let no man rejoice 
Tin that last piteous tonch of all is given I) ; 

I sing of Death and Life with eqnal voice, 
Heaven watching HeU and HeU iUnmed by Heaven. 

I have gone deep, fiv down the infernal stair— 

And seen the heirs of Heaven arising there I 

And yet behind all this sense of the blackness, 
despair, and apparent injustice of living, the poet is 
at heart an optimist * To every Soul beneath the 
sun wide open lies a Heaven of Love.' Vicarious 
love and suffering are the refining powers, the very 
salvation of man, and at the end of all things 
< Man shall arise Lord of all things that be. Last 
of the Gods, and Heir of all things free.' While 
the bloodhounds of war are loose, his cry is 
a despairing one, his song the song of the 
slain, and his place by the mighty bivouac of the 
dead; while the scientist pursues his search 
for truth in the hope of adding one more drop 
to the great flood of human emancipation, he 
sings only the song of the beasts which are to 
him the martyrs in this evidence of the struggle 
for existence; but in the long-run he knows, 
that over all a beckoning hand gleams from the 
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of heaven— bowever vague and untranslat 
able the beckon may be. 



I 

Confomid these fmiaml pomps and poses I 
Is Life's, D ysp e psia 's, and Despair's, 

And Love's complerion all chlorosis ? 
A lie I here 's Health and Miith and Soogr, 

The World still lan^hs and goes a-Majhig. 
The dimuil, dolelnl, droning Throng 

Are onlj smnts in sunshine pli^ing I 



Writing to Charles Warren Stoddard, he said : 
* Let us share this secret between us— that though 
the Gods may be dead, as men say, their wraiths 
still haunt the earth. Even here in this Balq^on, 
this London, they walk nightly and fulfil their 
ghostly ministrations. Pan flits through the 
darkness of Whitechapel ; under the cupola of St 
Paul's, I have seen Apollo face to face. Aphro- 
dite has pillowed my head upon her naked breast ; 
and as for the weary, world-worn God of Galilee, 
he is everjrwhere, still pleading for us, still wonder- 
ing that his Father shuts himself away. Was not 
our Elder Brother out yonder on the Pacific with 
Father Damien, and is he not here incarnate 
whenever the bread of charity is broken ? The 
last word of the Soul is not yet said. When it is 
uttered in the midst of this Belshazzar's Feast of 
modem Culture, both Gods and Poets will live 
again.* 

In more or less of a sjrstematic way, we now 
propose to deal with the various poetical works of 
Mr. Buchanan, seeing him more clearly in the 
Vgfats we have indicated, and viewing him in other 
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garbs as satirist, humorist, and lyrist For the 
bard can kick his heels with the merriest of us, 
whether inspired by Shon Maclean, Vander- 
decken, or instigated by the Devil incarnate 
himself. The latter gentleman, with Mr. Buchanan 
as his sartorial architect, may not be recognised 
by those who have studied him in the pictures of 
Milton, Goethe, or Molifere, but he certainly is a 
living creature, gifted with human ejes and 
human sympathies. Has not Mr. Buchanan been 
told that HeU is now the only place where any- 
body believes in Heaven? 



CHAPTER II 



POEMS OP PROBATION 



Three ndumesi published between the ages of 
twenty-two and twenty-five^ are what Mr. 
Buchanan has himself described as his ' Poems 
of Probation,' wherein ' I have fairly hinted what 
I am trying to assimilate in life and thought' 
* Undertones,' dedicated to John Westland Mar- 
ston, was published in 1863 ; * Idylls and L^^ends 
of Inverbum,' in 1865 ; and ^ London Poems,' with 
a note dedicatory to W. Hepworth Dizon, in 1866. 
The biographical details which siuround the 
publication of these volumes with more than a 
pathetic halo have been supplied to us on more 
than one occasion by the poet Two years after 
the publication of * London Poems,' a small volume 
entitled * David Gray, and other Essays,' left Mr. 
Buchanan's hands. To lovers of the poet's woiic 
there is much that is touched with sacredness in 
this volume ; and in the biographical notice of David 
Gray, * the young poet of the Luggie,' one learns 
of the dittnal material outlook that met the two 
friends as they walked ' in the spring, at the golden 
gates of morning.' And directly enough for all 
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purposes of fidelity, two of these volumes of poems 
are laid with almost breaking heart on the cairn 
of the dead friend. The prolog^ue 'To David in 
Heaven ' of the * Undertones,' and ' Poet Andrew ' 
in 'The Idylls and Legends'— in which, in the 
metaphor and language of the imaginative writer, 
the poet takes a backward glance over the life 
and work of the dead friend— are both tributes to 
David Gray. To the former must be ascribed 
more than an ordinate place in the roll of Mn 
Buchanan's personal notes. There is so much of 
the poef s own tentatives and aspirations, and so 
sure a sign of that splendid fidelity to friendship 
which has alwajrs been a characteristic of Mr. 
Buchanan's life, that we need not trouble our- 
selves with apologies for rather voluminous 
quotations. Of poems written 'In Memoriam,' 
though not elaborately anal]rtical like the work 
of the late Laureate, nor possessing the academic 
stateliness of ' Lycidas,' in its personal warmth, 
its unrestrained yet simple confessions of love, its 
unfettered avowal of the doubts and fears and 
hopes which meet the searcher after truth at the 
very threshold of the outlook, it is unequalled. 
An occasional halt, an occasional line written in 
despite of ' mere ' literature, does not detract from 
the sincerity, literary and personal, of the young 
poef s first published lines : 

Lo I Uie alow moon foaming: 

Thro' fleecy mists of gloandngt 
Fumwiag with peariy edge the jewel-powder*!! sky ! 

Lo, the bridge moss-laden, 

Aich'd like foot of maiden, 
And on the bridge, in sOencei looking opward, yon and II 
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The meaning, the Dhrine meaning oi li 
living action, was in these youngs, as in 
latter, days all that he sought : 



Whetbcr it be bootleaa, 
Prafitlen and fraitlcs— 
affaing BpffAid strife to twin^kts we cannot 



and 



? 

inr? 



and again he cries ; 

Has the strife no 
Has the sons: no 

And touching reverently the volume ot the dead 
poet-firiend, he continues]: 

Tke achiag: and the yearattt^ 



Uflookias want I atiD retain, darikca the leaves I 
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Pale pfomiae, with sad aweetneas 

Sotenmiaing incompleteneaa, 
Bat ahy yoa knew ao Uttle then— and now yon know ao mnch I 

By the viaion cheriah'd. 

By the dark hope bravM, 
Have yon, hi heaven, ahamed the aong, by a loftier mnaic, David ? 

Tho' the world conld tnm from yon, 

Thia, at leaat, I learn from yon : 
Beauty and Truth, tho* never found, are worthy to be aought. 

The singtrf upward-apringin^, 

la grander than hia amging^, 
And tranquil aelf-auffidng joy iUumea the dark of thought. 

Thia, at leaat, you teach me. 

In a revelation : 
That goda atill anatch, aa worthy death, the aoul in ita aapiration. 
• •••••• 

Noble thought producea 

Noble enda and uaea. 
Noble hopea are part of Hope w h er e ver ahe may be. 

Noble thought enhancea 

Life and all ita chancea, 
And noble aelf ia noble aong— all thia I learn from thee I 

And I learn, moreover, 

'Mid the dty'a atrife too. 
That anch faint aong aa aweetena Death can aweeten the ahiger'a 
life tool 

• • • ■ • • • 

But ah, that pale moon foaming 

Thro* fleecy miata of gloaming. 
Furrowing with pearly edge the jewel-powder'd sky. 

And ah, the daya departed 

With your friendahip gentle-hearted. 
And ah, the dream we dreamt that night, together, you and 1 1 

Is it faahion'd wiaely, 

To help ua or to blend ua. 
That at each height we gain we turn, and behold a heaven behind 
us? 

We have quoted at some length, for it seems to 
us that here, ' in the spring, at the golden gates of 
morning,* we catch a clear note of the upward 
striving and the yearning for a solution which is 
never absent from Mr. Buchanan's more ambitious 
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work. It is a sincere note thioug^out, and never 
sincerer than when it touches <m the personal 
relationship of the poets. It is not a subject for 
the cold pen of <me whose claim is only that of 
sympathy; but it cannot be released from our 
passing observation, that never was poet more 
fiuthfiil to heart ties. His friend, his wife, his 
lather, his mother, to these sacred ties he ever 
remained fiuthfiil, and the heart and the voice 
never tire of pouring fortii some personal tribute, 
either to the 

Ftthtr OB «iftii foriitea r«e wept 



to his mother: 



Ottt dntUen fluWt oot htitw 
Om VkM Ikat ihfaNS wlwre*er I move, 
Ar UiiBe. out of wliooe life I 
Tlvooc^ivtea I live aod love ; 



or his wife: 

So, iimthioit, I hft^e given onto Uwe 
Not oo^ «kIi poor aoog as here I twine, 
B«t Hope^ Aabilioa. OB of mine or me. 
My flerti and blood and OMire, miy aoni diviue, 
Tkke aB, take an. 

The three volumes iHiich have their right place 
in our consideraticm at present, although not 
revealing in any maited degree the light of 
mysticism and of mystic realism that make 
'The Book of Orm,* 'The City of Dream,* and 
'The Wandering Jew* so distinctive in modem 
imaginative literature, are of value not only as 
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recording the first-fruits of what the poet was 
assiinilating from Nature without and God 
within, but as the first links of a chain of ideas 
unbroken in sequence. From the proem to David 
Gray in * Undertones,' published in 18631 to the 
last line of 'The New Rome,' published in 1899, 
the same tendencies are at work, the same views 
are conceived, though evolved and elaborated 
under the growth of the poet* s personality, and 
the variation of environment and circumstance. 
We have the same yearning, the same hopes, 
virtually the same beliefs : 

I end as I began, 

I think as fifit I thoafflit. 

Though imbued byearly training with the classic 
spirit, Mr. Buchanan does not often wander in 
the garden of Academus, nor has he much parley 
with the reader's soul through the medium of the 
poetic Academe Xare for statuesque woes and 
nude intellectualities moving on a background 
of antique landscape' has never troubled Mr. 
Buchanan much. But in his article entitled 
from '.£schylus to Victor Hugo,' it is easy to 
comprehend the depth— rather width — of his 
classical skill, and in his first volume he essays 
the use of his Celtic imagination to flights in 
Arcady and in other gjoves where the Pagan 
gods dwell, with Pan, with Poljrpheme, Selene, 
and even with Ades, King of HelL In 'Under- 
tones,' if we have nothing else, we have atmo- 
sphere and drama. No one but a 
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Lav ^M vs 9ute by aute l 

kwt Qcocr* lunea nm z g^toyn <k paBiB» 
HJoiifB > ftifl. S'oliiKt goUst is tile atrt 

Bar fiwa is ^timing t fanmg ; li hgr dOBi^ oadB 
^ir UB, a^fljt CDSC inagffft me fiiiiiiMwt iiiwrnci^ 
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Jof cowing nniiivokedf ailiMp» awake^ 
Makes wnahifie on the grave of bnried powers ; 

Ofttimes I whdOj kMithe her for the sake 
Of manhood s&pt away in easefnl hoars: 

Bnt from her 1^ mild words and kisses break, 
Tm I am like a ndn mock'd with flowers ; 

I think of Honour's face— then torn to hers— 

Dark, like the i^dendid shame that she confers. 

Lo, bow her daric arm holds me I— I am bound 
By the soft touch of fingers light as leaves : 

I drag my frice aside, bnt at the sound 
Of her low voice I turn— and she p erceives 

The dond of Rome upon my face, and round 
My neck she twines her odorous arms and grieves. 

Shedding upon a heart as soft as th^ 

Tears tis a hero's task to kiss away I 

And then she loosens frtmi me, trembling stiH 

Like a bdgbt throbbing robe, and bids me 'go T— 
When pearly tears her drooping eyelids fin. 
And her swart beauty whitens into snow ; 
And lost to use of life and hope and will, 
I gaze upon her with a warrior's woe, 
And turn, and watch her sidelong in annoy- 
Then snatch her to me, flush'd with shame and joy 1 

Once more, O Rome I I would be son of thine^ 
This constant prajrer my chain'd soul ever saith — 

I thirst for honourable end — I pine 
Not thus to kiss away my mortal breath. 

But comfort such as this may not be 
I cannot even die a Roman death : 

I seek a Roman's grave, a Roman's 

But, dying, I would die upon her breast I 

In 'Pan' the 'white-haired, low-lidded, gentle, 
aged god' sings forth, in his most gloriously 
egoistic way, his own perfection and his own 
powers. The poem is on the whole the most 
ambitious and the most successful in the volume 
To use conventional terms, we might say that 
the spirit of the poem is maintained throughout, 
the imagination of the poet seldom flags, and 

c 
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altogether there breathes a joy of living which 
contrasts strangely with our own Western g^oom, 
bom under newer gods and newer civilisations. 
From this pagan joy of life we can well ap- 
preciate the fact that in 'The Wandering Jew* 
the poet puts into the mouth of the accuser the 
charge that, at the birth of the new religion, 

AU other genUe gods thai gladden'd man 
Faded— fled away 1 Uie priests of Pan 
That, singing^ by Arcadian rivers, rear'd 
Their flowery altars, wept and disiq»pear'd ; 
And men forgot the fields and the sweet light, 
Joy, and all wonders of the day and night, 
AU qiilendonrs of the sense, all happy things. 
Art, and the happy Mnse's ministerings, 
Forgc/t that radiant honse of flesh divine 
Wherein each sonl is shut as in a shrine; 

and also understand why in * Pan at Hampton 
Court' in 'The Earthquake' there is this song 
(dramatic of course in its conception and utter- 
ance) : 

Oh, who will worship the great god Pan * 

Here in the streets with me ? 
Sad and tearful and weary and wan 

Is the god who died on the tree ; 
Bnt Pan is under and DIan above, 

Though the dead god cannot see. 
And the merry music of youth and love 

Returns etemallie I 

And though we digjess, it is wise that we should 
recognise from the first that to the poet the human 
body is no * lazar-house of flesh.' It is the temple 
in which our Godhood dwells. The essence of God 
is viewed through our own souls. Human pas- 
sions, human desires, human aspirations are not 
the evidences of our birth as miserable sinners, but 
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are the sacred fires of Nature. Lust, treacheries, 
and butcheries are bom of the conventional devil 
certainly, but to confuse human passions and 
desires, bom of a Godhead, with unholy lust is, 
in the mind of the poet, to put a premium on 
the latter. 

Although one can hardly speak of 'splendid 
imagery * in ' Undertones,' and although we miss 
the mystic weirdness of the maturer work of the 
poet, there is much in 'Pan' and other poems 
in this volume which essays picturesqueness and 
beauty of imagery in a language which is of the 
simplest 

When Uie cool aspen-fing^en of tiie Rain 
Fed for the eyelids of the earth in spring, 



When Thimder, waving: wings, 
Groans, cronching from yonr lightning spears, and then 
Springs at yonr lofty silence with a shriek I 

The following two extracts will give some idea 
of Mr: Buchanan's method : 

I, Pan, with ancient and dejected head 

Nodding ahove its image in the pool, 

And large limbs stretch'd their length on shadowy banks, 

Did breathe such weird and awfiil ravishment, 

Snch symmetry of sadness and sweet sound, 

Such mnrmors of deep bonghs and hollow cells, 

That neither bright Apollo's hair-strung lute. 

Nor Herd's queenly tongue when her red lips 

Flutter to intercession of love-thoughts 

Throned in the counsel-keeping eyes of Zeus, 

Nor airs firom heaven, blow sweetlier. Hear me, gods 

Behind her veil of azure, Artemis 

Tom'd pale and Usten'd ; mountains, woods, and streams 

And every mute and living thing therein, 

Marvell'd, and hush'd themselves to hear the end— 

Tea, hi away, the fringe of the green sea 

Caught the faint sound, and with a deeper moan 

Roimded the pebbles on the shadowy shore. 
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Of Other poems, the metre of ^The Satyr' rattles 
on like a highland bum after rain, and is rich with 
Pagan colour and the joy of liTing:. ^The dews and 
rains mingle in his blood, the wind stirs his veins 
with the leaves of the wood, he drinks strength 
from the sun ' : 

Tke changes of ositk. 

Water, air, ewer atirrins:* 

Disturb nie, cooferring 
Bay sadneas or nuftk* 

^ Polypheme's Passion ' is, considered dramatically, 
a fine piece of art, the poetic protest s of love 
which tiie Cyclops conceives for Galatea, 'she 
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alone ^^lo is worthy of the convefsatkm and 
serious consideration of such a god as he^* being: 
punctuated by the alternating: sceptical and 
admiring Silenus. Here is a description of 
Bacchus: 

I know BO thiiig^ more bcftvUfnl thsn be 
When, drippios: odours cool, 

Deep-fmrpled, like a lioiie]r4x»om'd flower 
For which the red month basset Uke a bee. 
He borits from tiqr deep caverns gnshlngly. 

And throws his pleasure ronnd hfan in a ihowef, 
And sparkles, sparkles, Uke the ejres that see, 
In iiniiiiiiie, mnrmnrin^ for veiy s^lee, 

And bnrstinc^ beaded bnbUes nntfl soar 
i-ffnf tienible into moist anticipation 
QfhlsrkAexnltationl 

And here is Galatea : 

Her voice hath g^entle sweetness, borrowU 

From soft tide-Uspings on the pd>btj sand, 
TIs like the broodinfi^ doves in jon^wfa ; 

White as a shen of ocean is her hand. 
Wherein, with rosj light, the pfaik blood stin I 
Her hair excels the fruitage of the beech 
Wherein the snn runs liquid g^eam on g^eam ; 
Her breasts are like two foaming bowls of cream, 
A red straw-berry in the midst of each I 

And the soft gold-down on her silken chin 
Is like the under side of a r^ peach— 

A dimple d^iping honejlj therein 1 

Speaking of Love's influence on his heart, Poly- 
pheme says : 

'My heart is . . . 

It is as mild as patient flocks in fold. 
I am as lonely as the snowy peak 
Of Dardanoa, and, like an eagle. Love 
stoops o'er me, helpless, from its eyrie above. 
And gratis that lamb, my Soul, within its beak. 

The imagery is sustained throughout the volume. 
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and occasionally the poet rises to heights of great 
dignity, as, for instance, in the stately periods 
addressed by Penelope to her absent Ulysses, 
commencing : 

Whither, Ulysses, whither dost thon roam, 
RoU'd ronnd with wind-led waves that render daric 
The smoothly-spinnins: drcle of the sea? 



Lo 1 Troy has fallen, fiallen like a tower. 
And the mild son of a less glorious day 
Gleams fiaint^ on its rains. 

And all the air is hollow of my joy. 

Bot thy deep strength is in the solemn dawn 
And thy proud step is in the plnmdd noon, 
And thy grave voice is in the whispering eve. 

Behold, now I am mock'd I— Suspicion 
Mumbles my name between his toothless gums ; 

And when the winds 
Swoop to the waves and lift them by the hair, 
And the long storm-roar gathers, on my knees 
I pray for thee. Lo 1 even now, the deep 
Is garrulous of thy vessel tempest-tost 

My very heart has grown a timid mouse. 
Peeping out, fearfiil, when the house is still. 
Breathless I listen thro' the breathless dark. 
And hear the cock counting the leaden hours. 
And, in the pauses of his cry, the deep 
Swings on the flat sand with a hollow clang ; 
And, pale and burning-eyed, I fall asleep 
When, with wild hair, across the wrinkled wave 
stares the sick Dawn that brings thee not to me.' 

In ' Pygmalion the Sculptor ' we have a dramatic 
poem full of much of the purple light, the glow, 
the never-ending gleam of a daring imagination. 
The imagery is not fantastic, and is obtained by 
the simplest means. 
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Day by day my soul 
Grew consdomi of itaelf and of its fief 
Within the shadow of her grave : the iewith , 
Waken'd a thirst for silence soch as dwells 
Under the ribs of death : whence slowly grew 
Old instincts that had tranced me to tears 
In mine n ns inew*d bo^iood, predons dreams 
That swing like censers spilling bafany oUs 
O'er poppy flowers of sleep, mOd sympathies 
FnU of foint odours and of music foint 
Like buds of roses blowing 1 



So held I solemn tryst with Memory— 

Who, with the pale babe Hope upon her breast, 

Sits haggard, hooded underneath blue night, 

l.oolring on heaFen, and seeking e ve r mor e 

To call to mind her dwelUng-place 

Where Hope was born, beyond the sildit stars. 

Then at last 
Fair-«tatnred, noble, like an awfol thing 
Frozen upon the very vtrge of life, 
And looking back along eternity 
With rayless eyes that keep the shadow Time. 

Of Other poems in this yolume, * Fine Weather 
on the Digentia,' which tells of idleness spiced 
with philosophy, is full of Grecian wisdom and 
Athenian fire, and the Bard concludes with a 
touching poem to his wife : 

To one wild tune our swift blood went and came— 

In an essay *0n My Own Tentatives,' in the 
volume 'David Gray, and other Essays,' Mr. 
Buchanan briefly enumerates the principles which 
have r^^lated his own tentative attempts at 
the poetry of humanity, as expressed in * Inver- 
bum' and 'London Poems,' the remaining two 
volumes of this probation period: 'That the 
whole significance and harmony of life are never 
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to te lost sig^bt ct in ilrpirtiiig asjr 
fons of life, and ^^^h-^ Hiscfiare, Hk poet i^ff^^M 
nPK himself eDtiridy from aH JuiuLijuy fcyrtf iiii 
of etliics and codes of opinion, ainniis, in a ison^ 
at that thorougii di ant erestpdness wlucfc is our 
oolj means to tlie tnie p e rcepti on <€ God% 
Cfeatures. That cvety fragifieiitaiy fenn <rf Me is 
not fit for song, but that eveiy fionn is so fit wliicJi 
CAA be spiritualised wititont the istrodactioo irf* 
lUsc demente to the final lit er aiy fimn of 
harmonious numbers. That fiuhog; tihe iieraic 
•titure and the noUe features, almost evefyfanman 
figurt becomes idealisfd whenever we take into 
consideratioo the background of life, or pictnre, or 
sentiment on which it mores ; and that it is to this 
baclcground a poet must often look for the means 
of casting oyer his picture the refluent colour of 
poetic harmony. That the true due to poetic 
success of this kind is the intensity of the poef s 
own insight, whereby a dramatic situation, however 
uodignifted, however vulgar to the unimaginative, 
i% made to intersect through the medium fd lyrical 
emotion with the entire mystery of human life, 
and thus to appeal with more or less force to eveiy 
heart that has felt the world . . .' 

It was the poefs business, not to preach 
morality, not to inculcate intellectuality, not 
to describe this or that form of life as finally 
and significantly holy, but to be just, without 
judgment to the pathos and powers of all he 
saw or apprehended. The accessories must 
be laid aside, the conventionalities disregarded, 
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and tlie deep human heart laid bare. The onlj 
txmd incumbent on the poet was the artistic one. 
It was not enough merely to represent life— it was 
necessary that the representatives should be 
beautifiiL It was not enough to mirror truth— the 
truth must be spiritualised. It was not enough to 
catch the speech of man or woman— that speech 
must be subtly set to music 

With these views he wrote the poems of 
'Inverbum,' a series of dramatic soliloquies put 
into the moutii of certain poor folk— figures seen 
on the background of a familiar Scottish village: 



The cladwm with its hnmmins: loimd of looms, 
The qaaint old g^leSf^roofii of tiuf and thatch. 
The gUmmeriiis: spire that peeps above the firs, 
The stream whose soft bine arms encircle all,— 
And in the background heatheiy norland hills, 
Hned like the asnre of the dew-berrie. 
And mingling with the regions of the Rain I 

Of the fifteen poems in this volume of ' Idyls and 
Lq^ends,' in both 'Willie Baird' and 'Poet 
Andrew' Mr. Buchanan, in his own words, attempts 
perfect ideal backgrounds, the power and dreamy 
inflij^ces of Nature in the one case, and the 
intense glow of great human emotion in the other. 
Of the whole series, Mr. George Henry Lewes 
said: 'If we look closely into these poems, we 
shall be struck with the fact that, although quite 
free from mannerism or eccentricity, his thought 
and style are distinctly his own. While reading 
the poems you never think of the poet It is only 
in the afterglow of emotion you think of him, and 
then jou know what rare power was needed to 
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produce so genuine an effect.' The poems are^ to 
echo Mr. R. H. Hutton, * simple and transparent 
in structure as a crystal No one can know what 
true poetry is who does not feel its breath in 
every line.* 

'Willie Baird,* the first of the poems, *a 
winter id]^ and an old man's tale^ a tale for men 
grey-haired, who wear, through second childhood, 
to the Lord,' is the soliloquy of a Scottish dominie^ 
of no particular 'licht,' neither Erastian nor 
Moderate, but a dominie with the pathos and 
dreaminess of those bom and evolved amongst 
the hills, one who, when he went to college and 
heard the murmur of the bu^y street round him in 
a dream, 

Only saw 

The donds that snow around the monntain^ops, 
The mists that chase the phantom of the moon 
In lonely mowitain tarns,— and heard the while, 
Not footsteps sounding hollow to and firo, 
Bnt winds songh-soiighing thro' the woods of pine. 

In the construction of this tragedy of simple 
Scottish life, the poet has not put forth any great 
wings for ambitious flight. The story is a simple 
one of affection between dominie and boy, and a 
third— a dog, about whom, in the intervals of Bible 
instruction, the boy asks, 'Do doggies gang to 
heaven ? ' The dominie is a man of an uncom- 
plicated tjTpe, but with a gift of insight and a hand 
close gripping the mysteries of Nature, who 
yearns for 

Such tiny troths as only bloom 
Like red-tipt govnnB at the hallanstone. 
Or kindle softly, flashing^ bright at times, 
In f n£fins^ cotta^^e fires I 
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And as for the boy : 

When I look'd in Willie's stainless eyes 
I saw the empty ether floatin^^ grey 
O'er shadowy moontains mnrmnring low with winds ; 
And often when, in his old-fiiuhion'd way, 
He qoestion'd me, I seem'd to hear a voice 
From fsar away, that mingled with the cries 
Hannting the regions where the round red son 
Is all alone with God among the snow. 

We hear much of their talks about the sunple 
things of Nature, and, the dominie's tales of men 
of old, of Wallace and Bruce, and the sweet lady 
<m the Scottish throne, 



Whose crown was colder than a band of ice, 
Yet seem'd a sonny crown whene'er she smiled ; 

the poem ending with the tragedy of the snow- 
storm, and Willie's death; and we are told that 
in death, on his face was 



A smile— yet not a smile— a dim pale light 
Such as the Snow keeps in its own soft wings ; 

while his soul was 

Far tu away beyond the norland hills, 
Beyond the silence of the untrodden snow. 

None of these idyls lend themselves well for the 
purposes of extraction. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of the story is as a web that binds line to line, 
and their success is achieved by the very uncon- 
sciousness of the effort which shuns rhetoric. 

* Poet Andrew,' though not to be read as liter- 
ally interpreting all the facts of David Grajr's life, 
yet has for its groundwork a true experience 
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It holds, along: with ' WiUie Baird,' the places of 
honour in the collection, and tells of how the poet^ 
doomed for the inevitable pulpit (the cherished 
career for the son of every Scot» weaver or farmer, 
with an ambition), drifted into poetry and was 
crowned dying. The ambition is expressed 
thus: 

And jean wore on ; and year on year waa cbeer'd 
By thontrhta of Andrew, dreat in decent Mack, 
Throned In a Pal|rft, {ireaching ont the Wordt 
A honae hia own, and all the conntiy-flide 
To tonch their bonneta to hini ; 

followed by the ' horrible discovery ' that the lad 
was bent on idle rhymes. 

The beanteona dream 
Of the good Preacher in his braw black dreaa. 
With hooae and income anng, began to fiule 
Before the picture of a dnmken loon 
Bawling ont aongs beneath the moon and stars,^ 
Of poet Willie Clay, who wrote a book 
About King Robert Brace, and aye got fon. 
And acatter'd stars in ^erse, and aye got fon. 
Wept the world's sins, and then got fon again,^ 
Of Fergusson, the feddess limb o' law,— 
And Robin Bnms, who ganged the whisky-caaka 
And brake the aeventh commandment. 

Then comes the story of the illness, the creeping 
on of Death, the shadowing of those that watch, 
and the last words, ' Out of the Snow, the Snow- 
drop—out of Death comes Life,' words that 
reflect the steadfast faith of the poet 

Of otiier poems, 'The English Huswife's Gossip,' 
according to the poet himself, 'lacks the back- 
ground, touches nowhere on the great universal 
chords of sympathy, and is insomuch unsuccessful 
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as a poem.' 'The Two Babes' is also» as the 
poet describes, ' a mixed business.' 

'Hugh Sutherland's Pansies' can be classed 
with 'Willie Baird' in its idyUic tenderness and 
beauty; and 'The Widow Mjrsie/ an idyl of love 
and whisky, is as fine a piece of pastoral humour 
as is to be found outside of 'A 
Nighfs Dream.' We are told of him who 



Rather would have sat with crimson fiice 
Upon the ciitt7-«tool with Jean or Grace, 
Than boy in Urk a partner with the power 
To torn the moontain dew of Freedom soar, 

and who went a-courting the Widow Msrsie, 

An magti in a cloud of toddy steam, 

who proved so unfaithful and, need we add, so 
canny, as to marry the lover's father—for that 
way lay the ' siller,' and yet, in meditating on the 
iron rule of the grey mare, and on his own single 
blessedness, is content Besides these poems of 
the village, the book is enriched by several very 
characteristic poems of Gnomes, Elfins, and 
Fays, and includes one of the most often quoted 
of Mr. Buchanan's poems, 'The Legend of the 
Stepmother.' 

In 'London Poems,' wrote Mr. Buchanan, 'I 
was at least a great deal juster to the rude forces 
of life, my sjrmpathy was bolder and more con- 
fident, my soul clearer and more trustworthy as a 
medium, however poor might be my power of 
perfect artistic spiritualisation. As common life 
was approached more closely, as the danger of 
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vulgarity threatened more and more to interfere 
with the reader's sense of beauty, the stronger and 
tenderer was the lyrical note needed. In writing 
such poems as ** Liz " and " Nell," the intensest 
dramatic care was necessary to escape vulgarity 
on the one hand, and false refinement on the 
other. ** Liz," although the offspring of the veiy 
lowest social deposits, possesses great natural 
intelligence, and speaks more than once with a 
refinement consequent on strange purity of 
thought Moreover, she has been under spiritual 
influences. She is a beautiful living soul, just 
conscious of the unfitness of the atmosphere she 
is breathing, but, above all, she is a large-hearted 
woman, with wonderful capacity for loving. She 
is,^ on the whole, quite an exceptional study, 
although in many of her moods typical of her 
class. *^ Nell " is not so exceptional, and since it is 
harder to create types than eccentricities, her 
utterance was far more difficult to spiritualise into 
music. She is a woman, quite without refined 
instincts, coarse, uncultured, impulsive. Her love, 
though profound, is insufficient to escape mere 
commonplace; and it was necessary to breathe 
around her the fascination of a tragic subject, the 
lurid light of an ever-deepening terror. In the 
^'language" of both these poems I followed Nature 
as closely as possible— so far as poetic speech can 
follow ordinary speech. I had to add nothing, 
but to deduct whatever hid, instead of expressing, 
the natural meaning of the speakers ; for to obtrude 
slips of grammar, misspellings, and other mean- 
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ingless blotches— in short, to lay undue emphasis 
on the mere lang^uage emplosred, would have been 
wilfully to destroy the artistic verisimilitude of 
such poems. Every stronger stress, every more 
noticeable trick of style, added after the speech 
was sufficient to hint the quality of the speaker, 
was so much over-truth, offending against the 
truth's harmony. The object was, while dearly 
conveying the caste of the speakers, to afford an 
artistic insight into their souls, and to blend them 
with the great universal mysteries of life and 
death. Vulgarity obtruded is not truth spiritual- 
ised and made clear, but truth still hooded and 
masked, and little likely to reveal anything to the 
vision of its contemplators. By at least one critic 
I have been charged with idealising the speech a 
Uttie too much. Both "Liz" and ''NeU," it is 
averred, occasionally speak in a strain very un- 
common in their class. In reply to this, I may 
observe how much mispronunciations, vulgarisms, 
and the like, have blinded educated people to 
the wonderful force and picturesqueness of the 
language of the lower classes. They know 
nothing of the educated luxury of using language 
in order to conceal thought, but speak because 
they have something to say, and try to explain 
themselves as forcibly as possible.' 

The ' London Poems,' for which Mr. Buchanan 
was upbraided by a contemporary for having 
written ' Idyls of the gallows and the grutter, and 
singing songs of costermongers and their trulls,' 
completes the trilogy of probation poems. In the 
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jtMT x866^ tftlcs of wcsui streets were not ytt 
idealised in the medium of artistic ezpressiony 
although 'the good genie of fiction,' Charles 
DickenSi was alrea^ reaiung the harvest of 
his masterpieces. In these latter days it is dif- 
fierent, and it needs even no idealising and 
spiritualistog to secure the approbation of the 
critics as long as art is conceived for arts sake. 
To the present writer, if he maj be allowed to 
enter a personal note on the subject^ there is in 
these poems the record and the suggestion of ex- 
periences and sensations sufiBdent to paint most 
of the comedies and tragedies of life. Down many 
infernal stairs the heirs of heaven are seen arising. 
And looking back across the whole field of the 
poef s work, the recollection of these poems, 
tragic in their interests, true in their perspective, 
and eloquent be]rond words in the veiy simplicity 
but fordbleness of their language, 'becomes a 
sound of friendship in still places.' 

The story of 'The Little Milliner,' the first of 
the series, is a simple story of ' love in an attic,' 
spoken in the language of a dty derk. 

She on the topmost floor, I just below ; 
She, m poor milliser, content and wiae, 
I, m poor dty clerk, with hopes to rise. 

'The Little Milliner,' far from drooping in the 
dty, found there a constant round of joy from day 
today. 

And London streets, with all their noise and stir, 
Had many a pleasant sight to pleas«« her. 
There were the shops, where wonders eyer new, 
As in a garden, changed the whole year throngli. 
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Olt would she stand and watch with langfater sweet 

The Pnoch and Judy in the qniet street ; 

Or kx>k and listen while soft minuets 

Play'd the street organ with the marionettes ; 

Or joined the motley gronp of meny folks 

Round the street huckster with his wares and jokes. 

Fearless and g^lad, she join'd the crowd that flows 

AUmg the streets at festivals and shows. 

In summer time she loved the parks and squares. 

Where fine folk drive their carriages and pairs ; 

In winter time her blood was in a glow 

At the white coming of the pleasant snow; 

And in the stormy nights, when dark rain pours. 

She found it pleasant, too, to sit indoors. 

And sing and sew, and listen to the gales. 

Or read the penny journal with the tales. 

She was a large-hearted little woman, with no 
scorn for 'those who lived amiss' : 

The weary women with their painted bliss ; 

only wondering * if their mothers lived and knew/ 
and speaking a gentle word if spoken to. It is 
a simple story, without any of the deeper chords 
of *Nell,' or *Liz/ or 'Jane Lewson.' *It was,' 
says Mr. Buchanan, ' dearly my endeavour, in this 
poem, to evolve the fine Arcadian feeling out of 
the dullest obscurity, to show how even brick 
walls and stone houses may be made to blossom, 
as it were, into blooms and flowers— to produce, 
by delicate passion and sweet emotion, an effect 
similar to that which pastoral poets have pro- 
duced by means of greenery and bright sunshine. 
In dose connection with all that is dark and 
solitary in London life, the little milliner was to 
walk in a light such as lies on country fidds, 
exhibiting, as a critic happily phrases it, * all the 
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Aad then %ht dwells on what sbe counted the 
pleAdiif et of life up in their attic near the sky : 
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Yet, PttMO* there were plMwiti fresh and frdr, 
To make the tloie paw happfltj op there : 
A stcaiidioat flroinflr past ibmmd the tide^ 

A pigeoa Itghthig: on the roof doae bjr. 

The ipai r o w a tearWng little ones to fllft 
The aanll ipUte moYhic: doods, that we espied. 

And thought were Inrfng, hi the hit of akj— 

With aighta like tfaeae rifi^ glad were Ned and I. 

How one day» sick of hunger, cold, and strile, 
she took a sudden fancy to see the countiy, and, 
like a guilty person, stole out of the smoke into 
the sun: 



I m ne'er fofget that day. All was so bright 

And strange. Upon the grass aroond my feet 
The rain had hong a million drops of light ; 

The air, too, was so dear and warm and sweet. 
It seem'd a sfai to breathe it AH aroond 

Were hiOs and fields and trees that trembled throogh 

A boming, biasing fire of gold and bine ; 
And there was not a sound, 

Save a bird sfaiging, shiging in the sides, 
And the soft wind, that ran along the groond, 

And blew so sweetly on my lips and eyes. 
Then, with my heavy hand upon my diest, 

Becanse the bright air pain'd me, trembling, sighing, 
I stole into a dewy field to rest. 

And oh I the green, green grass where I was lying 
Was fresh and living— and the bhd sang load. 
Got of a golden dood— 

And I was looking op at htm and ciyingl 



But she never saw the country more. 

I would not stay out yonder if I could. 

For one feels dead, and all looks pure and good,— 

I could not bear a light so bright and stOL 

She breathed happily only in the deep miasma of 
the dty, and all she cared for was sleep. 

AH that I want is sleep. 

Under the flags and stones, so deep, so deep 1 

God wont be hard on one so mean, but He, 
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Xhflvt Id tiK &otp cold 
And I ifaid wikm wip tn ttBCf lo^y b6» 
Better sod Btiwigcf» not afwid to wst 

The gmt, Mffl MKlit ttnt iDldi Sa 



Two rrnnpankm i»eceS| 'The Stariing:* and 
'The Uimet,* are what the poet calls 'btrd poeois,' 
idiere by natural laws of association, and in veiy 
different ways, a caged staxliiig and a caged finnet 
are made to flash upon tiieir owners wild or bright 
gUnipses of the outiying districts fixxn which they 
come. The starling was the property of a little 
lame tailor, who 'sat gH^Trittf»«r and sn aiii ng^* a«H 
whose end is expressed thus : 

Felt life 
And 
An hope 
Died 



the linnet belonging to a sempstress, and recall- 
ing for her the scenes and airs of her old life in 
the country. 

'Jane Lewson ' is a study in the holy sdf-abne- 
gation of motherhood, and is painted in lines 
vigorous and inspiring. Jane Lewson is a veritable 
' heir of heaven/ altiiougii at times in her woe 

Sbt ttuM^ the gr^eat cold God above ber bettd 
Dwelt 00 m frosty throoe and did not hear. 



The basis of the story is a familiar one of seduc- 
tion, but the tragedy and the nobility lie in the 
effort made by the mother to hide £rom her diild 
the secret of its birth and her 'shame.' The chfld 
was 

A 
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Of the iweet ejes into m warn daik dew ; 
One of those diapes so marveHoosly made, 
Stnmg so intensely, that a fin8:er-press, 
The dropping of a stray cnrl onaware 
Upon tiie naked breast, a look, a tone. 
Can vibrate to tiie wtrj roots of life. 
And draw from oat tiie spirit light that seems 
To scorch ttut tender ^JMi^fc * it ^Mn^m mion : 
A uatiue lUHHiiig o'er with ecstasy 
Of very being, an appaUtng ^riendonr 
Of animal sensation, loFdincss 
Like to the dairfing panther's; yet, withal. 
The genUe, wilfnl, clinging sense of lore. 
Which makes a vfrgin's sooL 

^^^ih Steadfast idea the mother kept silent : 

The dull uatiue dbtog 
Still onto silence, with tiie still resolve 
Of miglitier uatuies, 

and bore the instdts and contempt of two prim 
'holy' sisters with the never-despairing fortitude 
of an unconscious martyr. 

'Edward Crowhurst,' labourer, writes poems 
with 

A crystal deamess, as of running brooks, 
A music, as of green boughs murmuring, 
A peeling of fresh thoughts in shady places 
Like violets new-blown, a gleam of dewdrops, 
A sober, settled, greenness of repose,— 
And lying over an, in levd beams. 



The lis^ that never was on sea or land ; 

and echoed 

The pathos and the power of common fife. 

A simple man, he is a sky-gazer and a dreamer. 
His poems are published, and then 



^-^tti^ paperafrdl of things about the Book, 
And Icitars fiiU of cheer from distant foOc ; 
And Teddy toO'd awi^, and tried hk best 



E»i»rote«lMi>iJl|ha jMllMi.a^iB* 



And fiiQawiBK t^at begms tile domnnrd path, the 
juuimy to LoodoOt tite fesatinBr ^^ib "^ stocT of 

09ti jgnifi, — tbe letiiui ti> tlte luiiiitiy, and tbeo 
Iftst other ''*"*"g^ wldcit comes id tbe Srcs of 
BMik men of untutored genius i 



Tha papvs wrote tfie pniK of oewa- o^ 
AddMuni^c ftUk Mdt Un letters 9caEce tf 
And wb^ lie ^«ke sboot anotber book. 



'Artist and Model' is i nt e r es ti ng as expressiig 
more than ooce^ in simple terms, the relation of 
the artist to his work. 



N Vi beeaty fi all oar wiMlom,— 



BboocIi to labonr tnd labom. 
Aod U fwl one's ItcMt best rl(M, 
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Yet tiie bcuty the heart would otter 

Endeth in Bgoaj ; 
And life Is m cUmbiiig, m seeking 

Of lomethins^ we never can see ! 
And death is a slnmber, a'dreaming: 

Of something^ that may not be ! 

And when God takes much, my darling^, 
He leaves ns the colonr and fonn,— 

The scorn of tiie nations is bitter, 
Bat tiie touch of a hand is warm. 

Of Other poems, 'Barbara Gray' has a distiiict 
genius of its own. The story is of a woman 
loved for the first time late in Ufe, soliloquising 
over the dead body of her ' dwarf' lover. 



For niiere was man had stoop'd to me before, 
Thongh I was maiden still, and girl no more? 
Where was the spirit that had deign'd to price 
The poor plain featnres and the envioos eyes? 
What Ups had whisper'd warmly in mine ears? 
When had I known the passion and the tears? 
Till he I look on sleeping: came onto me, 
Foond me among: the shadows, stoop'd to woo me. 
Seized on the heart that ihitter'd withering: here, 
Stnng: it and wrong: ^ ^i^iOi new joy and fear. 
Yea, brong:lit the n^itaroos lig:ht, and br o ug: fa t the day, 
Waken'd the dead heart, withering: away, 
Pnt thorns and roses on the onhonoor'd head. 
That idt but roses tin the roses fled I 
Who, who, but he crept onto sunless g;Toand, 
Content to prize the ihded fiice he fonnd ? 
John Hamertoo, I pardon aD— sleep sonnd, my love, sleep 
I 



i 



On the whole, it is the most original of the poems 
in the volume, and is gifted with a fine disdaini 
an abandon and a pathos which render it quite 
perfect as an artistic effort 

At the end of these poems of the dty is 
appended a series of lines entitled 'London, 1864' 
wUdi are of so directly personal a nature, and 
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toiil^tiiat 

in fan, 

bdp those wlio 

At all, to gra^ at a ke y note 

ttiat niij! iiiiiiil tbem to 

tOMttW uUfMS eJLDfeSBCQ 

to be expressed or hiiitrd at 



beCocCy and mof^ tliiugs 




Tboogb to rink Id the 

Were the bittcmt of an. 
I wooJd to God I woe lyin^ 

Yooder 'mon^ moantains bine, 
Ou^ng the morn with flying: 

Feet in the morning dew I 
Lon^g:, and acUng:, and borning: 

To cooqoer, to sng:* and to tench, 
A paealona te lace uptuinm g 

To viaUms bejond my reach,— 
8itt with nerer a feeUng: or yearmn^ 

I could utter In tuneful speech ! 



II. 

Yit t that were a Joy more itable 

Than all that my aoul hath found,— 
Than to lee and to know, and be able 

To utter the aeelng In sound ; 
For Art, the Angfel of losses, 

Comes, with her still, g^rey eyes. 
Coldly my forehead crosses. 

Whispers to make me wise ; 
And, too late, comes the rerelation, 

After the feast and the play. 
That she works God's dispensation 

By cnteUy taking: away : 
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Bj borningf the heart and iteeling:, 

S^orcUng: the spirit deep, 
And changing^ the flower of feeling^, 

To a poor dried flower that may keep 
What wonder if mnch aeems hoUow, 

The passion, the wonder dies ; 
And I hate the angel I follow, 

And shrink from her passionless eyes,— 
Who, instead of the raptore of being 

I held as the poet's dower— 
Instead of the gloiy of seeing. 

The impulse, the splendour, the power- 
Instead of merriff blowing 

A trumpet proclaiming the day. 
Gives, for her sole bestowing, 

A pipe whereon to phiy I 
While the spirit of boyhood hath faded, 

And never again can be. 
And tiie singing seemeth degraded. 

Since the gloiy hath gone from me,— 
Though the glory around me and under. 

And the earth and the air and the sea. 
And the manifold music and wonder. 

Are grand as thqr used to be ! 



III. 

Is there a consolation 

For the joy that comes never again 7 
Is there a reservation? 

Is there a refuge from pain? 
Is there a gleam of gladness 

To still the grief and the stinging? 
Only the sweet, strange sadness. 

That is the source of the sfaiging. 



IV. 

For the sound of the dty is weary. 

As the people pass to and fro. 
And the friendless faces are dreaxy. 

As they come, and thrill through us, and go ; 
And the ties that bind us the nearest 

Of our error and weakness are bom ; 
And our dear ones ever love dearest 

Those parts of ourselves that we scorn ; 
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And the wetiiiieis wJH not be 

And the btttenwM dare not be 
The lOence of aools Is anbraken. 

And we hide oimelves firoin onr Dendl 
And lirtieti then, e e c n i e o ns firoin nwdnesB ? 

Deer onee* or fortone, or £uae? 
Only the ■wect ringing 

Cometh between OS and 



V. 
And there dawneth a time to the Poet, 



When the bittemess passes awaj. 
With none tint his God to know it. 

He kneels in the daik to pray; 
And the prayer Is tnm'd Into singing. 

And the sfaiging findeth a toogoe, 
And Art, with her cold liaads clinging. 

Comforts the sonl she has stang. 
Then the Poet, holding her to him, 

Pindeth his loss is his gain : 
Tht sweet singing sadness thriDs throagfa hini, 

Though nought of the glory remain ; 
And the awful sound of the dty, 

And the terrible f&ces around, 
Take a truer, tenderer pity, 

And pass into sweetness and sound ; 
The mystery deepens to thunder, 

Strange vanlshings gleam from the dood, 
And the Poet, with pale lips asunder. 

Stricken, and smitten, and bow'd, 
Starteth at times from his wonder, 

And sendeth his Soul up aloud ! 

In later editions there are included several 
additional poems, of which ^The Wake of Tim 
O'Hara' is perhaps the most characteristic, and 
conveys in a striking sense the gift of tears 
mingled with the gift of laughter, Mr. Buchanan's 
never-failing possessions. Of the others, 'Kitty 
Kemble' is a noteworthy piece of poetical bio- 
graphy, full of knowledge of the startling blend- 
ing of footlight egoism with the tragedy of 
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the merely human. How true to life are these 
touches: 



Tbe town's deUght, the beans', the critics', Ktttj I 

The brigiitest wonder human eye conld see 

In good old Comeily: 

A smile, a voice, a langh, a look, a fonn, 

To take the world bjr storm I 

A dainty dimpling intellectnal treasnre 

To give old stagers pleasure I 

A r^pUng radiant cheek— a roguish ^ye— 

That made the youngsters sigh I 

And thus beneath a tinseU'd pasteboard Star 

At once yon mounted your triumphant car, 

O'er burning hearts your chariot wheels were driven. 

Bouquets came rolling down like rain from heaven, 

And on we dragged yon, Kitty, wliile you stood 

Roguish and great, not innocent and good. 

The Queen Elect of all Light Womanhood I 

And in contrast : 

As we had done ; so our poor Kitty came 
To be the lonely ghost of a great name— 
A worn and wanton woman, not yet sage 
Nor wearied out, tho' sixty years of age. 
Wrinkled and rouged, and with false teeth of pearl. 
And the shrill laughter of a giddy ghrl ; 
Haunting, with painted cheek and powder'd brow, 
The private boxes, as spectator now ; 
Both day and night, indeed, invited out 
To private picnic and to public rout. 
Because thy shrill laugh and thy ready joke 
Ever enlivened up the festal folk. 

And then : 

And here's the end of all. And on thy bed 
Thou liest, Kitty Kemble, lone and dead ; 
And on thy clammy cheek there lingers faint 
The deep dark stain of a life's rouge and paint ; 
And, Kitty, all thy sad days and thy glad 
Have left thee lying for thy last part clad. 
Cold, silent, on the earthly Stage ; and while 
Thou Uest there with dark and dreadful smile. 
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to go. 




Ib mMUmmi Id tkc ^Loodon Poems* there 

in tke loimiir tonr otlier pieces of a 
nstme^ of wliidi ^The Deadi of 
RotaDKt' and 'The Scaith o' Bartte* are the 
moce ^ttthttjftii^ Conswieration of these we must 
p u stp o ue tfll we come to consider in a separate 
chapter several other poems that can be placed 
in the same categwy, of which 'The Battle 
of Dramliemoor* and 'The Lights of Leith' are 
notable Gomples. 

In the three Tolumes which have been thus 
sotgected to such a hurried consideration, we 
have caught sight of some of the tendencies 
winch are the fbundatiott of the Buchanan 
of the later periods. Belief and hopes that 
in tiiose dajs were glaring in their simplicity, 
may have become, if not dimmed, yet modified, 
but in the spirit <tf the work there is little altera- 
tion except that which springs fixmi a natural 
growtiL And if; says the poet : 



Illstto 
Itk 



tbtsss oth* 

tS tfllS IttB OK 
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Are tmcsly sweetesty deepest. Xcbib brio^ fbfth 
The ridmeflB of our natnre, as tlie nin 
S wee tens tlie smriHng brier, sad I, thank God, 
Hove ang^niah'd here hi no ignoble tears, 
Tears for the pale friend with the singing life. 
Tears for the fother with the gentle ^yes 
(My dearest 19 in heairen next to God) 
Who loved me like a woman. Ihavewroaghfc 
No gariand of the rose and passion-flower 
Grown in a carefnl garden in the son ; 
Bnt I have gathered samphire dissfly 
Cloae to the hoOow roaring of a sea. 



CHAPTER III 



THE BOOKOFORM' 



An interval of four years brings us in 1870 to 
the publication of 'The Book of Orm,* in other 
wordsi 'The Book of the Visions seen by Orm 
the Celt' In this volume, which, by the poet's 
own confession, strikes the personal keynote to 
all his work, the poet enters boldly into the 
lights and shadows of m]rstic realism. Here, in 
the character of Orm the Celt, the poet brings 
himself face to face with the m]rsteries of life 
and death ; here he attempts to grapple with the 
unseen; dreams of an uplifted veil; has visions 
of man's birth, rise, and fall ; and sees with the 
ejre of the poet the lonely God who neither can 
nor will help the human sufferer in his desire 
for knowledge, peace, rest, and, perhaps, forget- 
fulness : 

There is a mortal, and his name is Orm, 
Bom in the evening of the world, and looking 
Back from the snnset to the gates of morning. 

In 'The First Song of the Veil' we are told 
how * Ere Man grew, the Veil was woven bright 
and blue,' and how this veil * the beautiful Master ' 
drew over his face : 

68 
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HoUedtlieVeaofi 
O'er tlie fint dweOiiigB 

Of mortal noe; 
— And aince tlie 
No 

or 

Hatii seen tlie Fi 



! 



Sam or 

The Face ia there I 
Wbeo tlie Vefl ia 

ClPIClt Uld DClMTCat 

The Face ia preat; 
Bntwl 
With loos: dowidookiBg:, 



For a time ia gone. 
The great Veil daikcfla, 
Aad ye aee fan 



For the lamp of hia foBtarca 
Divinely bunungy 
SUie%aiidaidbae8 

The Vefl with lisht. 
And the Face, drawn ha chwai d 
With that deqp aighfaiff 
X e hear in the gioainiiy» 

Leavethtiie Night. 

And thus men as they journeyed graveward, 
'evermore hoping^, ev ei m oi e seeking, nevermore 
S^essing, crying, denying, questioning, dreaming,* 
nevermore certain, evermore craved to look on a 
token, to gaze on the Face, in vain. Next we 
have a picture of Earth the Mother : 

Beanttfnl, beantifal, die 117 below, 
The nun^htj hf other of *"""*"^*j, 

Tnmins: her aisfatleaa ejeballa to the glow 
Ofli^ihecoaldnot 
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Feeliflff the happy wirmth, and breafthiiifi: alow 

Aa if her thonghta were ahhiins: tranquilly. 
Beaotifiil, beantifnl the Mother Uiy, 
CrownM with aihrer apray. 
The s^reenneaa gatherins: haafafolly aroand 

The peace of her great heart, while on her breaat 
The wayward Watera, with a weeping aoond, 

Were aobbing into reaL 
For all day long her face ahone merrily, 
And at ita amile the wavea leapt mad and free : 
Bat at the daricening of the Veil, ahe drew 

The wild thinga to herself, and hnaht their cries. 
Then, stiller, dmnber, search'd the deepening Bine 

With paarionate hlind eyes ; 
And went the old life over In her thonght. 
Dreamily playing as her memory wrought 

The dimly gness'd at, never ntter'd tale, 
While, over her dreaming, 
Deepen'd the lomlnons, 
Star-lnwronght, beanttfnl. 

Folds of the wondrons Veil. 

And the poet tells us how 

In the beginning, long ago, 

Without a Vefl looked down the Face ye know. 

And Earth, an infuit happy-eyed and bright, 

Look'd smiling up, and gladden'd in its sight. 

But later, when the Man Flower from her womb 

Burst into brightening bloom, 

In her glad eyes a golden dust was blown 

Out of the Void, and she was blind as stone. 

And since that day 

She hath not seen, nor spoken,— lest her say 

Should be a sorrow and fear to mortal race. 
And doth not know the Lord hath hid away. 

But tumeth up blind orbs— to feel the Face. 

The voices of the Children of Earth are heard 
crjring: 

< O Mother f Mother 

Of mortal race I 
Is there a Father ? 
Is there a Face?' 
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She felt their sorrow 

Against her cheek,— 

She could not hearken, 

' She conld not speak ; 

and although the Master answers from the 
thunder-cloud, ' I am God the Maker, I am God 
the Master, I am God the Father/ Earth and her 
children neither saw nor heard. The Wise Men 
are called into view, and looming there lonely, 
they search the Veil wonderful 'with tubes fire- 
fashioned in caverns below,' and we are told in a 
striking line that 

God withdrew backward, 

and after long searching, in which blindness met 
some, and death others, the remainder creep 
slowly back from the heights to which they had 
ascended, crjring out : 

< Bory ns deep when dead— 
We have travelled a weary road, 
We have seen no more than ye. 
Twere better not to be — 
There is no God t ' 

And the people, hearkening, 
Saw the Veil above them. 
And the darimess deepen'd. 

And the Lights gleamed pale. 
Ah t the lamps numberless. 
The mystical jewels of God, 
The lominons, wonderful, 

Beanttfnl Ughts of the Vefl I 

Part 11. is entitled 'The Man and the Shadow.' 

On the high path where few men fare, 
Orm meeteth one with hoary hair. 
And speaketh, solemn and afiraid, 
Of that which haunteth him— a Shade. 
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The lonely man sitteth with downcast eyes, 
motionless : 

Thon broodest moveless, tetting yonder sun 
Make thee a Dial, worn and venerable, 
To show the passing^ hoar. 

The old man*s ^ withered flesh is scented with a 
Soul,* and Orm is filled with joy 

To meet 
A royal face like thfaie ; to touch the hand 
Of snch a soul-feUow ; to feel the want, 
The upward-crying: hunger, the desire. 
The common hope and pathos, justified 
By knowledge and grey hairs. 

He talks to him of life and its meaning, of the 
shadows which haunt us to the grave, and of the 
mystery beyond. They climb together higher, yet 
higher, though the path is steep, and take a view 
of the many-coloured picture before them, the 
immeasurable mountains, the glassy ocean like 
a sheet of mother-o'-pearl, and the sky— that field 
of dreamy blue 'wherein the rayless crescent of 
the midday Moon lies like a reaper's sickle '—and 
there Orm asks : 

What magic? What Magician ? O my Brother, 
What strange Magician, mixing up those tints, 
Pouring the water down, and sending forth 
The crystal air like breath, showing the heavens 
With luminous jewels of the day and night, 
Look'd down, and saw thee lie a lifeless clod. 
And lifted thee, and moulded thee to shape, 
Colour'd thee with the sunlight tiU thy blood 
Ran ruby, poured the chemic tints o' the air 
Through eyes that kindled into azure, stole 
The flesh tints of the Uly and the rose 
To make thee wondrous fair unto thyself. 
Knitted thy limbs with ruby bands, and blew 
Into thy hoUow heart until it stirred,— 
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and pointing: to the vales, he continues : 

Bdow, a Storm of people like to thee 

Drift! with thee westward darklj, dond on doad, 

Uttering: a common moan, and to onr eyes 

Casting one common shadow ; yet each Soul 

Theiein now seeketh, with a want like thine, 

The fnevitable bonne. Nor those alone, 

Thy perishable bre thr e n , diare thy want. 

And wander hannted through the world ; Imt Bessts, 

With that dnmb hunger in thefar esres, project 

Their darkness— by the yeanling Lambkin's side 

Its siiade pfaiys, and the basking Lizard hath 

Its image on the ilat stone in the sun,— 

And these, the greater and the less, like thee 

Shall peridi in their season : in the mere 

The slender Water-Lily sees her shape, 

And sheddeth softly on the summer air 

Her last diill breathing ; and the forest Tree 

That, standing glorious for a Hundred years, 

Lengthens its shadow daily from the sun, 

FulfiOeth its own prophecy at last. 

And fidleth, fslleth. Art thou comforted? 



Onn speaks on, of the wild desires of the soul, and 
of the eternal shadow which haunts it; of the 
blank eyes and blank souls which the seeing soul 
meets, as it wears 

Westward, to the mefamcholy Reafan 
Where an the gathered Shades of an the world 
Lie as a dond around the feet of God. 

It sees the ox eye, the blank faces of brute beasts 
and small-eyed kings, the former the happier, 
* because never ttatti^i^^ trouble filled their gye>>* 



Lift np thine esres, old man, and look on ae : 

point in the schemf of things. 







and grows in 
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TnuMfigvnftlcm. So, a Ihring: Man I 
Xut cutitj witfaiii 1H1086 bfoodln^ bnio 
KB<»ifledge begins and ends— tliat point in time 
Wben Time b e c om es the Shadow of a Dial,— 
That dreadfal living and corporeal Hoar, 
Who, wafted bjr an unseen Hand apart 
From the wild m^ of tenqmral things that psH, 
Pansca and listens,— listening sees his face 
Giaased hi still waters of Eternity,— 
Gases in awe at his own loveliness. 
And fears it,— glanceth with alErighted eyes 
Backward and forward, and beholds all dark. 
Alike the place whence he nnconsdons came. 
And that to which he consdoos diifteth on,— 
Yet seeth before him, v^ieresoe'er he tnm. 
The Shadow of himself, presaging doom. 

The old man speaks and calls out that he sees 

Shadows I I see them— all the Shadows— see ! 

Uprising from the wild gr e en sea of graves 

That beats forlorn aboot the shores of earth. 

Shadows— behold them !— how they gather and gather, 

More and yet more, darker and darker yet ; 

Drifting with a low moan of mystery 

Upward, still upward, till they almost toach 

The bright dim edge of the Bow, bat there they pause, 

Struggling in vain against a breath from heaven, 

And blacken. Hark I their sound is like a Sea I 

Above them, with how dim a light divine, 

Bumeth the Bow,— and lo I it is a Bridge, 

Dim, many-colour'd, strangely brightening. 

Whereon, all faint and fair and shadowless, 

Spirits like those, with faces I remember, 

With a low sound like the soft rain in spring. 

With a faint echo of the cradle-song. 

Coming and going, beckon me ! I come I 

Who holds me ? Touch me not. O help I I am called ! 

Ah I 

And dies, and as his soul passes, Orm asks : 

Art thou free ? 
Doat thou still hunger upward seeking rest. 
Because some new horison, strange as ours. 
Shuts out the proiq>ect of the pbtce of peace ? 
Art thou a wave thi!, having broken once. 
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Gatherest op a glorions crest once more, 
And gUmmerest onward,— but to break again ; 
Or dost thon smooth thyself to perfect peace 
In tranquil sight of some Eternal Shore ? 

No answer comes, and esp]ring the Rainbow, he 
thus addresses it, as the Shadows gather round 

111111 « 

The beantifDl Bow of thoughts ineffable, 

Last consequence of this fair cloud of flesh I 

The dim miraculous Iris of sweet Dream I 

Rainbow of promise ! Colour, Light, and Soul I 

That comes, dies, comes again, and ever draws 

Its strangest source from tears— that lives, that dies— 

That is, is not— now here, now faded wholly— 

Ever assuring, ever blessing us, 

Ever eluding, ever beckoning ; 

Bom of our essence, yet more strange than we. 

Part III. is entitled ' Songs of Corruption.* The 
first of these, ' Phantasy,' telling of death which 
comes to take the pale wife. In the face of the 
mjTstery of death, the poet asks : 

What art thou— 

Art thou God's angel ? 

Or art thou only 

The chilly night-wind, 

stealing downward 
From the regions where the sun 
Dwelleth alone with his shadow 

On a waste of snow ? 
Art thou the water or earth? 
Or art thou the fatal air? 

Or art thou only 

An apparition 

Made by the mist 
Of mine own eyes weeping ? 

the poet marvelling that one so gentle as Death 
should cast a Shadow so vast,— she, the pointing 
of whose finger 

Fadeth far away, 
On the sunset-tinged edges, 
Where Man's company ends, 
And God's loneliness begins. 
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The Mcood poon has for its tide *The Dfeasi of 
the Wofld without Death,' m which maon is 
pictured the pomtihlc j ^ ^ f pflS ^ of hmiuuiilj at the 
absence of the sjgns of ^^f^^ iij^^^iaii of die 
Uooniless fiice» shut cfcs^ and waann fingcfs— 
nothing' but wofldrous parting and a blanknesSk 

IcMddaoksi 
ItWnMliHr 
Wm 





AadMi 
AadliBrlKkcClte 

Women pour forth their cries to God to resfeofe 
the signs of death : 

Tlw dotfaig: of dead ^feSds ii not drcadfid. 

For cootfort comes apoo ns when we dose tlieai» 

AodttunUdlt and our sofTOW growl funiliar; 

And we can tit above them where thej sfamiber. 
And apln a dreamy pahi Into a sweetness. 
And know hideed that we are very near them. 

Bat to reach ont empty arms » snrety dreadfnl. 
And to feel the hollow empty world is awlnl. 
And bitter grow the silence and the diitawT. 

There is no space for grieving or for weeping ; 
No touch, no cold, no agony to strive with, 
And nothing but a horror and a blankness I 



'Whither, and O whither,' said the woman, 

' O Spirit of the Lord, hast Thon conveyed them. 

My little ones, my little son and daughter? 

' For, lo I we wandered forth at early morning. 
And winds were blowing round us, and their months 
Blew rose-buds to the rose-buds, and their eyes 

< Looked violeU at the violets, and their hair 
Made ifwf > ^i if In the sunshine, %^ their passing 
Left a pleasure in the dewy leaves behind them ; 
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'And iadden|7 my tittle SOB looked ofiward, 

And his eyes were dried like dew-drops ; and his goisig 

Was like a blow of fire npon my face.' 

There was no comfort in the slow fiueweD» 

Nor gentle shntting of belovM esres, 

Nor bea utif u l brooding over sleeping featores. 

There were no kisses on familiar fues. 

No weaving of white grave-clothes, no last pondering 

Over the still wax cheeks and folded fingers. 

The vision ends : 

Bot I awoke, and, lo 1 the borthen was npUfted, 

And I prayed within the chamber where she sfamibered. 

And my tears flowed Cut and free, hot were not bitter. 

I eased my heart three days by watching near her, 
And made her pillow sweet with scent and flowers, 
And conid bear at last to pot her in the darimess. 

And I heard the kirk-bells ringing very slowly. 

And the priests were in thehr vestments, and the earth 

Dripped awful on the hard wood, yet I bore it 

And I cried, * O unseen Sender of Corrnptioo, 
I bless Thee for the wonder of Thy mercy, 
Which soileneth the mystery and the parting. 

' I bless Thee for the change and for the comfort. 
The bloomless face, shut eyes, and waxen fingers,— 
For Sleeping, and for Sflence, and Corruption.' 

Part IV. ' The Soul and the Dwelling/ is a fine 
imaginative flight dealing with the loneliness of 
humanity, and the vanity of the wish that soul can 
ever really mix with soul. ' Pent in each prison 
must each miraculous spirit remain.* 

Not yet, not yet, 
One dweller in a mortal tenement 
Can know what secret fiices hide away 
Wtthtn the neighbouring dwelling. Ah beloved. 
The mystery, the mystery I We cry 
For God's face, who have never looked upon 
The poorest Soul's face in the wonderful 
Soul-haunted world. 
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And speaking of the soul be had songht in bearfs 
blood, that of the beloved one, he tdls how each 
cried to the other in vain. 



Betide me, dose u tbon— two wedded ao^ 

We minted — teab wts mJ^jH wU iri fr we kon* 

All jojs, aU unreMrre* of minckd Efe— 

Vea, not ■ nnbeam filled tlte hoDM of ooe 

Bat tondied the other's thKriKrfd. Btatmemmtm 

I nerer knew that Sotd I AH tood, aH mad. 

AUHgbtwaslnaidadent. TbeSonI,peBt 

In Ita itnuiKe dianiben, ctied to Bioe in «ata — 

We aaw each other not; tint " ft— ■*<.»■— 

When I was glad, the windowiof myMiEUav 

Were daA and drawn, ■■ for a fmieial ; 

Aad aonutlnMa, iriiea moit weaiT of the world. 

My Sonl was looking forth at dead of n^^U, 

I Hw the ndcliboai^ dwdUnff brigkUr Ht, 

The happT windows flooded (nO of light. 

As U a feast were behig held witUn. 

Yet were there passing flashes, random gleaias. 

Low sounds, from the inhabitant divine 

I knew not; and I shrank from some of these 

la a mTitcrioua pain. At last, BelorM, 

The fiail fair manaioD where that qniit dwdt 

Totler'd and trembled, throngh the wondrons flesh 

A dim iick glimmer &om the fire within 

Grewfainter, fainter. ' 1 am going away,' 

The Spirit seemed to cry ; and u it cried. 

Stood atlU and dim and very beaotifal 

Up In the window! of the eyes— there linger'd, 

First seen, lait leen, a moment, sUentiy 

So different, more beaatifol tenfold 

Than all that I bad dreamed— I sobbed aloud 

' Stay t stay I ' bnt at the oae itspaiimg word 

The spirit faded, &om the hearth within 

The dim flre died with one last qnirermg gleam— 

Tbe house became a min ; and I moaned 

' Cod help me I 'twas herself that look'd at me I 

First seen I I never knew her bee befoie I . . . 

Too late 1 too late I too late ! ' 

PartV. 'SoagsofSeeking:,'contaias'TheHappy 
Earth" 'O Unseen One!' the 'World's Mystery" 



A 
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(the mystery of pain and suffering) ; ' The Cities,* 
in which the anomalies and injustices of life are 
mirrored; 'The Priests,' in which eternal con- 
demnation is poured forth by 'priests in divers 
vestments ' on the wicked ; ' The Lamb of God ' 
bleating like a thing in pain, with its bloodstains 
still bright ; and ' Doom,' in which the poet again 
reiterates his steadfast belief in the immortality 
of all creation, to be so eloquently elaborated later 
in ' The Vision of the Man Accurst ' : 

Master, if there be Doom, 

All men are bereaven I 
If, in the nniverse, 
One Spirit receive the cone, 

Alas for Heaven I 
If there be doom for one, 
Thoo, Master, art undone. 

This division also includes the beautiful ' Flower 
of the World.' 

Wherever men sinned and wept, 
I wandered in my quest ; 
At last in a Garden of God 
I saw the Flower of the World. 

This Flower had human eyes, 

Its breath was the breath of the mouth ; 

Sunlight and starlight came, 

And the Flower drank bliss from both. 

Whatever was base and unclean. 
Whatever was sad and strange. 
Was piled around its roots ; 
It drew its strength from the same. 

Whatever was formless and base 
Pass'd into fineness and form ; 
Whatever was lifeless and mean 
Grew into beautiful bloom. 
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Then I thonght, < O Flower of tlie World, 
Miracnlons Blossom of things^ 
Lig^t as • faint wreath of snow 
Thou tremblest to faH hi the wind. 

'O beantifol Flower of the World, 
Fall not nor wither away ; 
He is coming^— He cannot be far— 
The Lord of the Flow'rs and the Stars. 

And I cried, * O Spirit divine I 
That walkest the Gaiden nnseen. 
Come hither, and bless, ere it di»^ 
The beantifiil Flower of the Worid.' 

Part VI. *The Lifting of the Veil,' tells how in 
a dream Orm sees the Veil lifted, and the effect the 
revelation had upon the world. ^The Face was 
there: it stirred not, changed not, though the world 
stood still amazed ; but the ejres within it, like the 
eyes of a painted picture, met and followed the eyes 
of each that gazed.* At once the eyes of all the 
world are held in an hypnotic trance by the awful 
eye of the world ; all action ceases, and everywhere 
tis a piteous Sabbath : 



»4^ 



Each soul an eyeball, 
Each face a stare. 

There is no bartering, no trafficking, only staring ; 
and of the faces some were glad, some pensive, 
and some mad — 'twas ever]rwhere a frozen pleasure 
and a frozen pain— and in his vision Orm seems to 
see the mortal race building covered cities to hide 
the Face ; the common sorrow, yearning, and love 
passed from the earth ; the heart of the world had 
no pulsation— "twas a piteous Sabbath every- 
where,' 
Part VI I. comprises the * Coruisken Sonnets,' 
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in which for the first time the poet essajs the 
Sonnet as a form of poetical expression. They 
are thirty-four in all, and the g:eneral * motif 
which underlies them is the Soul's direct expres- 
sion to a silent, pitiless, lonely, beautiful God. 
The * mise-en-sc&ne ' is Loch Coruisk, in the island 
of Skye, a woodless, barren, hill-topped waste of 
Celtic country— the very *back of beyont' of 
tradition. The corry by the water, which in 
plain English is the name for this Western haunt 
of mists and shadows, was a fit place for the 
gathering of possible m]rstic forms, seeking to 
find in the eternal hills the silent and lonely God 
from whose breath springs the essences of natural 
growth. Fit place this for Die Walkyrie, for the 
ghostly visitations of Walpuigisnacht, the ideal 
sporting-g^und of witches and water-kelpies, *the 
blackest mountain-side,' to use Sir Walter Scott's 
words, in the island ; * black waves, bare crags, 
and banks of stone. I think,' writes Mr. Buchanan, 
* this is the very stillest place on all God's earth.' 

Ghostly and livid, robed with shadow, see ! 
Each mighty Monntain silent on its throne. 
From foot to scaJ^ one stretch of livid stone. 

Without one s;leam of grass or greenery. 

Silent they take the immutable decree- 
Darkness or sunlight come,— they do not stir ; 

Each bare brow lifted desolately free, 
Keepeth the silence of a death-chamber. 

Silent they watch each other until-doom ; 
They see each other's phantoms come and go, 

Yet stir not. Now the stormy hour brings gloom, 
Now all things grow confused and black below. 

Specific through the cloudy Drift they loom, 
And each accepts his individual woe. 
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drive the poet to utter words that seem to suggest 
a failing regard for the eternity of things : 

When He retnnis, and finds the Worid so drear- 
All sleeping,— yonng and old, onfair and fair, 

Will he stoop down and whisq)er in each ear, 
' Awaken 1 ' or for pity's sake forbear,— 
Saying:, ' How shall I meet their frozen stare 

Of wonder, and their eyes so fnll of fear? 
How shall I comfort them in their despair, 

If they cry ont, "Toolatel let as sleep here "? ' 

Perchance He will not wake ns np, but when 
He sees ns look so happy in our rest. 

Win mnrmnr, ' Poor dead women and dead men ! 
Dire was their doom, and weary was their qaest. 

Wherefore awake them nnto Ufe again ? 
Let them sleep on nntroubled— it is best.' 

And prasringy he cries : 

And wise, and gentle, oh come down, come down I 

Come like an Angel with a homan face. 
Pass throagh the gates into the hungry Town, 

Comfort the weary, send the a£Bicted grace, 
Shine brighter on the Graves where we lay down 

Our dear ones, cheer them in the narrow place I 

Carried away by the splendour of the world itself, 
the gjandeur of the scene o'er which the God 
broods with loveless eye for humanity, the poet 



Oh, Thoa art beaatifiil t and Thon dost bestow 
Thy beanty on this stillness— still as sheep 
The HOls lie under Thee ; the Waters deep 
Mormur for joy of Thee ; the voids below 
Mirror Thy strange fair Vapours as they flow. 

The sonnets throughout contain many fine 
efforts at word-painting. 

See ! onward swim 
The ghostly Mists, from sOent land to land. 

From gulf to gulf ; now the whole air grows dim- 
Like living men, darkling a space, they stand. 

But lo I a Sunbeam, like the Cherubim, 
Scatters them onward with a flaming brand. 
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O ho«7 Hillg, ttaoagb fe look ag«d» fe 
Are iMt the cUldren of a litter 
McthJnJEi I lee jeiotint! 

IMfUeO BTOIB toe 

Te were opliesven. 

The Ctoods boiled, and the HKhtuing ic o f ch ed ye bare. 
WQd, new-born, bind, Titus in agony. 

Ye glared at heaven throagih folds of llerjhiir I . . . 
Then, in an tnrtint, while ye trembled tlm^ 
A Hand fipom heaven, white and lamin ons, 

Pan^d o'er yoor brows, and himht yoor fieiy bresthi 
Lol one by one the stUI Stars gatfaer'd roond. 
The great Deep glass'd itself and with no aoond 

A cold Snow fell, and all was stUl as death. 



O Rainbow, Rambow, on the Bvid height. 

Softening its adien outlines into dream. 
Dewy yet brimant, delicately bright 

As pink wild-roses' leaves, why dost thoo gleam 
So beckonlngly ? Whom dost thoo invite 

Still hlghertipwanl on the bitter qnest? 
What dost thon promise to the weary sight 

In that strange region whence thon issoest ? 
Speakest thon of pensive nmlets by whose side 
Our dear ones wander sweet and gentle-eyed, 

In the soft dawn of some diviner Day ? 
Art thon a promise ? Come those hues and dyes 
From heavenly Meads, near which thoo dost arise, 

Iris'd from Quiet Waters, far away I 

The appeal to the inexorable Father, which is 
continued throughout the sonnets, is sometimes 
drowned in tears of helplessness, and sometimes 
roused to the pitch of fiery anger and remorse : 

Oh, what have sickly Children done, to share 
Thy cop of sorrows ? yet their dull, sad pain 
Makes the earth awful ; 



The Angels Thon hast sent to hannt the street 
Are Hunger and Distortion and Decay. 

Over and over again, the poet harps back to the 
helplessness of God. * There is no death ; powerless 



h. .^M 
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even God's right hand, full arm'd with fate» to 
slay the meanest thing beneath the sky.' 

Tet hear me, Moimtiliis I echo me, O Sea ! 

If nmnr as answer, Winds, from out your caves i 

Oy loadtf. Torrents, Moontatns, Winds, and Waves- 
Hark to mj crying: ^ *nd ^clio me — 
An things that live are deathless— I and je. 

The Father could not slay as if He woold ; 

The Elements in all their mnltitnde 
WUk rise agahist their Master terribly. 
If hot one hair npon a hnman head 

Shooldperidil. . . Darimess g:TOws oo crag and steep, 
A hollow thnnder fills the torrent's bed ; 

The wild Mists moan and threaten as they creq^ ; 
And hnsh I now, when all other cries are fled. 

The warning mnmmr of the whlte-hanr'd De^* 

If love could only spring between Maker and man, 
if man could see that lore worked, instead of law, 
all would be well with the poet 

Here in the daric I grope, coofased, pmbfind i 
I have not seen the glocy and the peace ; 

But on the darken'd mirrbr of the mind 
Strange glimmers fan, and riiake me tin they 
Then, wondering, darrird, on Thy name I call. 

And, like a child, readi empty hands and moan. 
And broken accents from my wild l^isfidl. 

And I impl ore Thee in this hnman tone ;— 
IfsochasI can fbOow ICm at an 

Into Thy presence, tis by love alone. 



PartVIIL ' The Coruisken Vision 'is cast on the 
same stage, with a dramatis persons of Orm, the 
Spirit of Sorrow, and a chorus of voices, built on 
the lines of the Greek tragedies. Here Orm, led 
by the Spirit of Sorrow,^ is shown under the 'white 
smile of the ghostly Moon, an edifice that whirls 
on serpent columns heayenward, at ndiose gates 
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•its a little Child, taming: tbe dim levies of a 
Prayer Book: 



^in*k if II II ■ 1 ■ t---lii ^m MMM M - • 

vv 8B luiK'ci* ngiiiEy IB sre a rase ■ . 

And wiJKngoQ tiie tliii^^ it mbs thereiiL. 

Here in this edifice sit the Kings of Thought in 
meditation, while Bad, the inmiortal Child at the 
door, who sat on Eve's shoulder, and is immortal 
because he has not eatoi of the Tree of Sorrow, 
reads on. Here we find Menu, the son of Biahm, 
who grew so wise, they took him for a god; 
Orpheus, who 'having swept each circle course 
divine': 

Whiff 'd tike a oiotii anmid an altar Ibb^ 
A iDOiiieiit roBod that uimost flanif of aH* 

then fell to Lesbos, blind with light; Socrates, 
who, tasting the bitterness of wisdom, smiled glori- 
ously, and so passed up to God, wise in his dying ; 
Diogenes : 

Who stole the wondrous fruit. 

And munched it in the mod, and scowled oo all, 

Because it tasted sourly ; 

Plato, with great eyes dim with dream of all 
who ever lived and died : 

The one who lored the quest for its own sake 
Because it led him into paths so fair ; 
Married his days and nights to thong^ht, and left 
Broods of ang^elic dreams attesting all. 
That by the unassisted mind of man 
Could be conceived of immortality, 
Saw Truth in open daylight, face to face. 
And would have loved and understood her too. 
Had he not thought knowledge so beantifiiL 

David, king of Israel, 'with blue eyes looking 
down on the pale youth^swinging by hair of gold 
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to the black branches of a forest tree'— all these 
seekiiig the Eternal wisdom, striving to open the 
Book of the World which abideth under the 
waters. All 

SearcbVl for the same from birth to the gnnre> 
And wearily wes t e rin g perished ! 

idiile the little one at the gate points with hand to 
a passage in the book : 

< Verily I aay, 
Except a man be born agahi, he shall not 
Enter the kingdom of God.* 

Then, while voices sing : 

The smOe of a little child 

DistnriM ns whtrt we sit 
On our thrones— the Wise and the Mighty. 

Never heretofore 

Have oar thrones been shaken* 

Never heretofore 

Did we know and wonder I 
We are, and we are not, we know and we know not. 

We come and we go at thy bidding ; 

the child kisses the Spirit of Sorrow and the 
Temple vanishes, and in a mist Orm seems to 
see the shadow of a cross— which the Spirit tells 
him is the shadow of his thought crossing the 
luminous silence of the stars. Bidding him fare- 
well, Satan cries : 

And when thon prayest, pray for me, 
Pray for the outcast Spirit 1 Pray for all 
strong spirits that are outcast ! 

And falling on his knees, Orm prays : 

Father God, 
Forgive thy child ! behold him on his knee t 
Evil is Evil, Father, Good is Good, 
Darkness is dreadfnl, and the Light Divine* 

F 
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!!■* aUiod ao tenible. so dread. 

Wttli rl^t iMod lifted pete ad 
UhI Nared tfac tUnc He feehinnW. 

AMI Bed ioto a cload. 
'Onm. liead! Moeeom, Bfaio! 
Ueeiveiif deepen. iiitD pain ! ' 

Attd eAner that day He hid amy 
Mail iMth not aeen tbe Face ttet fled. 

And titr wild qaeatloD of that day 
Natli not heen anawerM. 

'Ctniw. Iieed i btoaeon, Biain ! 

Ueepeu, deepen, Into pahi ! ' 

t'lMrrftlt *^ 'UT the poems of 'The Phflo- 
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aophers,* the drinkers of hemlock, ^worn and 
old, who drink and dream, each with the sad 
forehead, each with the cup of gold'; and the 
* Prayer from the Deep.' The series ends with two 
prayers, one a general invocation of pity for 
those who weep and weep, for those who have 
passed through the gate, and for those who 
wander free after the passing through, with a 
final note that the Son may help all those who 
go before the Father, and a second personal 
prayer of Orm the Celt 

In the time of traosfigiumtioii. 

Melt me, Master, like snow ; 

Melt me, dissolve me, inhale me 

Into Thy wool-white dond ; 

With a wann wind blow me opward 

Over the hills and the seas. 

And npon a summer mornings 

Poise me over the valley 

Of Thy mellow, mellow realm ; 

Then, for a wondrons moment. 

Watch me from infinite BpMCt 

With Thy ronnd red Eyeball of sonlifi^ht. 

And melt and dissolve me downward 

In the beantifol silver Rain 

That drippeth musically. 

With a gleam like Startight and Moonlight, 

On the footstool of Thy Throne. 

^The Vision of the Man Accurst' is the fitting 
peroration of this splendid piece of spiritual 
eloquence. The rhetoric, which has seldom failed 
throughout the whole book, reaches its highest 
pitch in the stately diction of this remarkable 
poem. ^Thou shalt not cast away any man' 
senres as the text of the whole, which com- 
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mences with * Judgment was over; all the world 
redeemed save one Man,' and ends with 

* The Man is amved ; let the Man enter in ! ' 

It is the embodiment, the central fire, of all the 
poet* s philosophy, of the one belief to which he 
has clung with a fierce tenacity. This man, 
'the basest mortal bom,' 'who had sinned all 
sins, whose soul was blackness and foul odour,' 
had in him, in the poet's view, the seeds of 
immortality like all children of the Godhead, and 
must be saved. 

Like golden waves 
That break on a green island of the soath. 
Amid the flash of many plnmaged wings, 
Passed the fair days in Heaven. By the side 
Of quiet waters perfect Spirits walked. 
Low singing, in the star-dew, full of joy 
In their own thoughts, and pictures of those thoughts 
Flash'd into eyes that loved them ; while beside them. 
After exceeding storm, the Waters of Life 
With soft sea-sound subsided. Then Cod said, 
* Tis finished— aU is weU I ' But as He spake 
A voice, from out the lonely Deep beneath, 
Mock'd I 

Then to the Seraph at the Gate, 
Who looketh on the Deep with steadfast eyes 
For ever, God cried, ' What is he that mocks ? ' 
The Seraph answered, ' Tis the Man accurst I ' 
And, with a voice of most exceeding peace, 
God ask'd, ' What doth the Man ? ' 

The Seraph said : 
' Upon a desolate peak, with hoar-frost hung. 
Amid the steaming vapours of the Moon, 
He sitteth on a throne, and hideously 
Playeth at judgment ; at his feet, with eyes 
Slimy and luminous, squats a monstrous Toad ; 
Above his head pale phantoms of the Stars 
Fulfil cold ministrations of the Void, 
And in their dim and melancholy lustre 
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Bcbcbhi bnDy fiDf[cr« Sc cp lfcdf tfafon'dy sod crown'dy 
Tbe laid jvdgctii tte fool, and litliac: grim. 



With a simple directness the poet proceeds to 
tell of the daring defiance which the foulest of 
mankind hurls at the Throne, and still 



The Waters of Life, 
The Itrtng, apiritoal Waten, broke, 
Poiiiital»4ilBe, np against the Hasfter^ Bkeast, 
Giving and taking blessing. Oveiliead 
Gatiwr'd tlK ■fc<««^g legions of the Stan, 
Led bj tlK etiiefeal Moon, with dewj cfes 
Oflnstfe: these have been baptised with fire. 
Their lahnent is of molten diamond. 
And 'tis their office, as tliey circling move 
In their Une ofblts, evermore to tnra 
Their fiices heavenward, drinking peace and strength 
From that great Flame which, in the core of Heaven, 
Like to the white heart of a violet bnrns, 
DUfining rajs and odour. ITIeising aB, 
God sought their beaoteoos orbits, and behold I 
The Eyes innHmer abiy glistening 
Were tnmed away finom Heaven, and with sick stare. 
Like the bine gleam of salt disserved in fire, 
Thej searched the Void, as hmnan fiices look 
On hot'i'or. 



The Master is petitioned to send forth His fire 
to wither up 'the worm' who repenteth not but 
blasphemeth ; but He answers, 'What I have 
made, a living Soul, cannot be unmade, but en- 
dures for ever/ and says, 'Call the Man I' and 
ere the man could fly, the wild wind in its 
circuit swept upon him, and like a straw whirled 
him and lifted him and cast him at the gate. 
The Lord asking what the man doeth, learns 
that he thirsts, and gives him water, having 
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pftitaken of ivHiich * the Man, looldng up out of his 
drooping hair, grinned mockenr at the Giver/ 
Then aaith the Lord, *Doth the Man crave to 
enterin?* *Notao; he says his Soul is filled with 
hate of Thee and of Thy ways he loathes pure 
pathwajrs; and he spitteth hate on all Thy 
ChUdren.* 'What doth he crave?' 

* Netthar Tlqr Heaven nor bf Tlqr MSf ways. 
He muiiunretti ont ba tai cnntwt to dwdl 

In tke Cold C8me te ever, 00 ThoB aendMt 

A files to look noon, n liooit that beat^ 

A hand to tondi-albelt Uke Uanelf; 
iM«<*w vaBODOoa. BBhleaL fiTHril *«m< fauie: 

Nor trooble Thee agafak' 

The Lofd mnaed* 

Scarce andihle trembled the Waters of Life- 
Over aU Heaven the Snow of the same Thought 
Which rose within the Spirit of the Lord 
Pell hoshedly ; the immmerable eyes 
Swam in a Inatrona dream. 

Then said the Lord : 

* In all the waste of worlds there dweUeth not 
Another Uke himadf— behold he is 

The basest Mortal bom. Yet tis not meet 
His cruel cry, however piteous, 
Should trouble my eternal Sabbath-day. 
Is there a Spirit here, a human thin^:. 
Will pass this day from the Gate Beautiful 
To share the exile of this Man accurst,— 
That he may cease the shrill pain of his cry, 
And I have peace?' 

Hushedly, hushedly, 
Snow'd down the Thought Divine— the living Waters 
M ur m ur ed and darkened. But like mournful mist 
That hovers o'er an autumn pool, two Shapes, 
Beautiful, human, glided to the Gate 
And waited. 
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' Wliat art thon ?' in a stern voice 
The Senfh said, with dreadlhl forefinger 
Pointing to one. A gentle voice replied, 
' I wm go forth with him whom ye call cnrst t 
He grew within mj womb — mj milk was white 
UponUslips. IwiDgoforthwithhim!' 
And fftott?' the Seraph said. The second Shape 
Answered, ' I also wiD go forth with him ; 
I have kist Us Ups, I have lain npon his breast, 
I bare him children, and I closed Us eyes ; 
I wiUgoforth withUmI' 

Then said the Lord : 
'What Shapes are these who speak?' The Seraph answer'd, 
The woman who bore him, and the wife he wed— 
The one he dew In anger— the other he stript. 
With ravenons daws, of raiment and of food.' 
Then said the Lord, ' Doth the Man hear?' * He hears,' 
Answer'd the Seraph ; * like a wolf he lies, 
Venomous, bloody, dark, a thing accnrst. 
And hearkeneth, with no sign t' Then anid the Lord : 
' Show them the Man/ and the pale Seraph cried, 
<Beholdt' 

Hoshedly, hushedly, hoshedly. 
In heaven fell the Snow of Thought Divine, 
Gleaming apon the Waters of Life beneath, 
And melting,— as with slow and lingering pace. 
The Shinies stole forth into the windy cold, 
And saw the thing that lay and throbbed and lived. 
And stooped above him. Then one reach'd a hand 
And tonch'd him, and the fierce thing shrank and spat. 
Hiding his face. 

< Have they beheld the Man?' 
The Lord said ; and the Seraph answer'd ' Yea ' ; 
And the Lord said again, 'What doth the Man? ' 



* He lieth like a log in the wild blast, 
And as he lieth, lo 1 one sitting takes 
His head into her lap, and moans his name. 
And smoothes his matted hair from ofiT his brow. 
And croons in a low voice a cradle-song ; 
And lo 1 the other kneeleth at his side, 
Half-shrinking in the old habit of her fear. 
Yet hungering with her eyes, and passionately 
Kissing his bloody hands.' 



( 
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«WBttefcofDfftli«llkhlBr A««tenpltodp 
* He f^nw witidn my ftood^^flqr fliilk WM 
UpoBhlsSpik IwBlcolottliwIlkktel' 
And A voioccrfody 'I will pi imtli wllfc faini 9 
I hsve kilt his 4[M| I tumliiBapoiiUhibiiMlt 

QW IBB < lllMlltfOy ■DO I CHMw IW CyVB 9 

I wlUsoioftli witfifaiBil' 



Snowed down the Thooglit DhFiM. tke Watan of Life 
Flow'd aoft^9 aedlf ; for an alien aoond, 
A pfteona haman crj9 a aOb forioni 
TMTd to the heart of Hi 



The Man 



And Bi a voice of 
The Loffd Mid (while againat the 
The Waten of Life lea^ gleaadi 
« The Man ia eaved ; let the Man 



BioaatOhdae 
hi:, ehuMenia^; 
enter fall' 



CHAPTER IV 

<THE DRAMA OP KINGS' 

Turning from the 'unsung citsr's streets,* and 
leaving for a space the eternal hills, the poet 
published in 1871, on the very mom almost after 
the curtain had fallen on the Franco-German 
struggle, his poetic play, ' The Drama of King^s.' 
It was, as the poet himself said, the first serious 
attempt ever made to treat great contemporary 
events in a dramatic form, and very realistically, 
yet with something of the massive grandeur of 
style characteristic of the great dramatists of 
Greece. ' In minor points of detail, the author is 
sanguine that it is not all Greek, nor in any sense 
archaic. The interest is epic rather than tragic ; 
but what the leading character is to a tragedy, 
France is to " The Drama of Kings," a wonderful 
genius, guilty of many sins, terribly overtaken by 
misfortune, and attaining in the end perhaps to 
purification.' It is necessary to notice here the 
cautious use of the word 'perhaps,' as the light 
of recent events rather points to the historical 
accuracy of the doubt of any salvation coming 
to the Gaul, as expressed in the words put by 
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tiie dnmatist into the mouth of tiie Pnissiaii 
Chancellor : 

Ob tUsiidc TliiWy there ii bo hope for Flnsco* 

The whole drama deals with the struggle 
between Teuton and Celt, lirom the days of the 
First Napoleon to the £all of Paris. In thi^ as 
in the poef s other worki the one point of view 
adopted iSi not that of the politician, the satiristp or 
the historian, 'but that of the realistic Mysti^ who^ 
seeking to penetrate deepest of all into the soul, 
and to represent the soul's best and finest mood, 
seizes that moment when the spiritual or emotional 
nature is most quickened by sorrow or self- 
sacrifice, by victory or by defeat In good honest 
truth, the writer has had far greater difficulty in 
detecting the spiritual point in these great leaders 
than in the poor worms at their feet The utterly 
personal moods of arbitrary power, the impos- 
sibility of self-abnegation for the sake of any other 
living creature, the frightful indifference to all ties, 
the diabolic supremacy of the intellect, make the 
first Emperor a figure more despairing to the 
M]rstic than the coster-girl d]ring in childbed in 
a garret, or the defiant woman declaiming over 
the corpse of her deformed seducer. It is in this 
sense of the superlatively diabolic that has made 
the author, in the epilogue, attribute the perform- 
ance of the three leading characters to Lucifer 
himself ;— only, let it be understood, not to the 
irreclaimable and Mephistophelean type of utter 
evil, but to the Mystic's Devil, a spirit as difficult 
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to Eafhom individually, but clearly in the Divine 
senrice, working for good. Perhaps the super- 
natural machinery of Prelude and Epilude is a 
defect, like all allegory, but if it serves to keep 
before the reader the fact that the whole action of 
the drama is seen from the spiritual or divine 
auditorium, he will not regret its introduction, and 
in using it without perfect faith, he may plead the 
example of the greatest poetic sceptic of modem 
times. No one did fuller justice to mystic truths 
than the great positivist who wrote the first and 
second ** Fausts.** ' 

As for the metrical combinations used in the 
choruses, most of them are quite new to English 
poetry. 

The Drama of Evolution, as the poet calls it 
in his dedication to the Spirit of Auguste Comte, 
opens with a Prelude before the curtain, in which 
the Lord, the Archangels, Lucifer, and Celestial 
Spectators form the 'preludi persons,' Lucifer 
informing us that he has selected the fairest and 
the sweetest-voiced cherubs to play the part of 
Chorus. 

Following this is the Prologue spoken by Time, 
cloaked and hooded, leaning on a staff; Time 
snow'd upon by many winters, but faring west- 
ward still, and ever looking backward to the 
east Upon his ears strike the cries of * Liberty I 
Liberty 1 ' 

God knows and hears 
That one word and none other hath been cried 
By men from the begixming. I haye heard 
The soiind so long, I smile ; but at the same 
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KtBcdon» lUTc faUeii Uke i f mt ip mft taM* 

ReaJois witber'd, heaven nln'd blood nd antt JWtnfA ( 
The seasons sicken'd changtaytt 
The stars bomt blue for muj i 
The corpse-liebts of a world tt 

Upon the stage, he dedare^ will tw pr eien t e d 
two mighty nations gtShtiiag up thdr crests 
against each other, smltiiig dlmlr and darUy 
for the great Idea. ' Phantooia dosked bf fibn^ 
■trusKluis in the name of liberty.* 

Mrmmm 

bakoDa^ksBBdlModaottlan. I 
Am Ttao aod bmM otanMd. Imho, 
OoA Dikw, and ar d"^ K !■ to iMi 
Tha acten one bf ooo spaa Oo ana% 

Aad ■ftanranlo to g«ld« them vdatlr 

Till iiiiuli llisl iloit iiiiihiiii will II lliiili iioilmii iilijwl 

Thgf eoae aed go, olut bnt I abide, 

Aad lorn weeiTof tbesv'i'i'tsge. 

The first part of the drama has for its titl^ 
* Buonaparte, or France against the Teuton,' 
the speakers being Napoleon Buonaparte, Alex- 
ander I. of Russia, Jerome, King of Westphalia, 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, the King of Saxony, 
Baron von Stein, Professor Jahn, the poet Amd^ 
and others, the time October 1808, during the 
great Congress of Powera, and the scene Erfurt, 
in the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg Gotba. A long 
and fierce storm of words are uttered, first by 
Stein, Amdt, and Jahn, all pouring out the £^:ony 
of their souls at the bloodthirsty, tyrannical 
ambition of the Little Corporal of France ; Stein 
asking in despair if all the ghosts of the Teutons 
are laid for erermore, if Karl and Fritz are 
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forgotten, everybody in Germany dumbi fetter'd, 
broke, miserable, dead ? 

Are this man'i fnnctiofis snpematiiral, 
Dtvioe wbcfwt all Ufe, all Imre, all law, 

ff I HMtheahoiild walk opon the waves of earth 

I CaiHng his bloody shade as on a sea, 

' I And thej ^Kmld hush themselves aronnd his feet 

f I L48:htlj as tipples on a summer pond? 

Earth, water, air— the donds, the waves, the winds, 

The stars in their pale courses,— day and night 

Focgetfnl of their natural equipoise. 

Shape their mysterious functions to his will ; 

Khigs lick his feet like dogs; he lifts his finger 

And epileptic in his chab the Pope 

Foams speechless at the mouth ;~body and soul 

Obey him as an impulse and a law ;— 

The eyes, the ears, the tongues, of all the world 

Are blown one way like all a forest's leaves 

To see, hear, and entreat him ;— by his smile 

The earth is brighten'd,— and tis straight fine weather I 

Let him but frown, all daricens, and the sun 

Uprises bloody as a vulture's crest I 

like hawks obedient to the falconer 

The Kings of Europe wait, and at a sign 

Soar, while he sits and smiles, in fierce pursuit 

Of any wretched quarry he would shiy ; 

But let hhn whistle, and with bloody beaks 

Th^ turn, and preen their plumage, and are fed. 

Ciy? I win ay to God with all my soul I 

Can God keep cahn, and look upon these things? 

Whilst a Chorus of Spirits sings of the rise and 
£aU of kings: 

After each rei^>ing 
We see upcreeping 
Another master 1 
Another chain I— 

Stein and Jahn burst in with maledictions on 
the destrojrers of liberty-- Liberty now 'no more 
a living shape supremely fair, but a mere ghost, 
unpleasant to the thoughts of foolish kings at 
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titMmit * and moan that entj wind is tairted 
hr tbiB pestilence of Fnmce The i^eleton of 
Lmr tyranniaes eveiTiiiiere ; Frances ia teir, fiit^ 
anddeaUitand 



AM BeB 01 DOOK DVOi SHK BOCK ^CnOVBC 
Xo ^pCOd lores BOfltlS Ob CBCiy JFW St COBrt» 

There to be ta^gtafc to pliq^ttii flad Fkcadi taoe 



Stein criea 'CourageP and swears all this diall 
cease ^Hien a new Tenton sonl is created; and 
picturing the greatness of Napoleon, dedares 
^ the life of every man is a waveband having risen 
its appointed heig^ it mnst descend, and tiien 
diall rise the Teuton, an Iris on the Death-dond, 
springing out of the proud Imperial Austrian 
ruin, not a delusion and a patrician lie, a paste- 
board Crown and an unholy Sword, but a living 
man, lord of all, and then the heart of Europe will 
be watered by the Rhine.' In the meantime, this 
crowned Shape knocks like Death at every door, 
and enters every kingly chamber as sleep doth, 
bringingi instead of sleep, sleepless Despair and 
Fear. 

And withfai the oigfat'i dark core where the sed Cross gteam'd 
before 

Sits the Shape that Kfaigs adore, npon a Throne ; 
And the aatioos desolate oawl beneath and cqtk their fiite, 

And the wind goes \f§ and bites them to the bone. 

We are next brought to face a scene in which 
Buonaparte and the Kings are the leading 
' personam' ; Buonaparte being without the help of 



sullen Austria, who sits like some poor cudgel- 
player with cracked crown, scowling upon the 
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▼ktor in the game, mending the tattered realm, 
and tonicking the sick stomach of the time. To 
them enters Louisa of Prussia, who on bended 
knee supplicates the 'firebrand of the Earth.* 
Her supplication failing, she thus pours forth 
the agony of her soul : 

PitileasI pitOessI pitiless! pitiless! 

< Esith's masteis ? '— O tiuice mhrrihlr Esith 

If Uiese are masters of Uiy continents! 

Bodies wfthont a heart ! tyrants whose thnxies 

Are baaed upon nnntterable pain. 

One on the frosen ice of the East'a despair. 

One on the bloody lava hard and hiack 

Scattered by the volcano of the West ! 

What hope for the poor world if these join hands. 

Murder with Avarice, Poison with the Sword, 

OmniBg with Hatred, Pride with Cmelty, 

The heir of Despots with the Parvenn, 

Moloch, whose cold and leaden eydialls gloat 

On old familiar woes deep as the grave. 

With the qmck sonl of sobtler Locifer 

Ever devising novel agonies ! 

O Spirit of God, who with mysterious breath 

Dost fashion e'en the wlU of men-iike fiends 

And fiend-hke men to obey thee and to work 

Thy strange dim ends, thy doom, thy deep revenge, 

Penetrate this day into very Hell,— 

Into the heart of Earth that Is as Hell,— 

Work in the comidl-chamber, in the ears 

Of these arch-tyrants whisper donbts and fears. 

Disturb their privy-conndls, let them mark 

The viper on each other's smiling lips. 

And while they seek to cheat humanity 

And portion Europe's hlffding body in twain. 

Let each outwit the other,'like two thieves 

Fan at each other's throats,— fieiy with greed 

strike in new hatred at each other's hearts,— 

And struggle, to the laughter of the world. 

Tin one or both fall impotent and dead I 

Here follows a dialogue between Stein and the 
Queen, in which the sorrow and agony of the 
time are reflected, and ag:ain the Chorus is heard 
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mtmatimar tt the file of NmiMiteea and tlie few of 
Lfliertgr* A acene of higb ptmtkuL befewMn Napo- 
liM tad tiie Pope's CanUnal is to i)e aofeedt in 
irfrieh the Tynnt tmrste fortli : 



Tliat he sliOBid howl ia oar fanpifitl €ir 
The flttt old thnaden ttuil to looff hsve lonMid 

The imalMMer kingdeae ooor ivilli Jeopv^T ^ 



sad wsrns the Csnlinal of the dsa^er to the 
Pc^N^ wIkmii he had set ap^ inribtose 'stale scare- 
craw of a creed he had pngt up hi the Vatican ' : 

LefchtailoolEtoft, 
Or hyf 81b Pitar Mid hte tutk^ BSQTf 
ThiA tone eo ilow^ hiihe hick of ReeEveot 
Thb head ihall eel the fooiecep oo hie head 
Aad fix a ecarecrow on the he^i;hte of Room 
For an the wofld to pohit at peaihicr hj I 

There is much dialectical abuse of the Romish 
Chureh in this scene, at whose end the Chorus 
sings of the glory of God, who is * deep and still, 
subtle as Love, and sure of foot as Fate,' and 
conveys a warning note to those who stand 
paralysed under the tyranny of the Emperor : 

God gave ye living: wills for other aim, 
Voices for other soonds than moans of blamei 
Hands for more nee than foldin^^ on the breast ; 
Dai^ the sun goes down into the west«- 
How long shall it go down upon yonr shame? 

We are then plunged into the whirlpool of a 
Napoleonic soliloquy : 

The cnp is overflowing. Poor, poor yet. 

My Psmolns-^ponr with free arm-sweep stin. 

And iHien the wine is mnning o'er the brim. 

Sparkling with golden babbles in the snn, 

I wfii stoop down and drink the fall great draaght 
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Of glocy, and aa did those heroes old 

Drinkhis^ ambrosia in the happy isles, 

Dilate at once to perfect demig^od. 

Meantime, I feast my eyes as the wine mns 

And the cop fills. Fill np, my Pamnlns I 

Poor ont the predoos juice of aD the earth. 

Poor with great arm-sweep, that the world may see. 

O Famnlns—O Spirit— O good Sonl, 
Come close to me and listen— cnrl thyself 
Up in my breast— let as drink ecstasy 
Together ; for the charm thoo tanghtest me 
Is working like slow poison in the veins 
Of the great nations : each, a wild-beast tamed. 
Looks mildly in mine eyes and from my hand 
Eats gently. 

Proceeding in the grandly heroic strain of an 
^oist who is conscious of his power, he draws, 
for his soul to gloat over, the turgid picture of his 
blood-clouded horizon, and conceives, with diabolic 
chuckle, the possibility of his becoming the Regent 
of the World. 

Shan this be so, O Spirit ? Poor, O poor- 
Yea, let me feast mine eyes opon the wine. 
Albeit I drink not. See I— Napoleon, 
Waif from the island in the soothem sea. 
Son to whom all the Kings of the earth are stars, 
Sword before which all earthly swords are straws, 
Chfld of the Revolotion, crown and head. 
Heart, sonl, arm. King, of all Hnmanity. 

It shall be a world without priests or idols in dark 
sacrifice, governed not by twenty thousand kings 
of LUliput— littie kings which he has held like 
insects in his hand while he inspected them— but 
by the one conquering heaven or hell sent Buona- 
parte. Yet he knows that the Spirit of mankind 
continually moves on : 

The mighty Spirit of mankind 
Has stagger'd from the sick-bed to his feet, 

G 
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And feebly totters, picking daikea'd steps. 

And whUc I lead hlin on scarce sees tbe sun, 

Bat qnestions feebly 'whither?' Whither? Indeed 

I am dumb, nai ail earth's voices are as dumb — 

God is not dumber on His throne. Id vain 

I noutd peer forward, but the path is black. 

Ay, —whither f 

Before him he sees the g:rim Titan of Liberty, who 
may arise one bloody morning from his torpor, 
and bring down the roof of Empire on his head. 
Has be, be asks himself, 'been lulling the Titan 
with a lie ' ? Yes, he knows that the promise to 
lead him to the trysting-place where waits his 
constant love and most immortal bride — Peace— is 
a vague dream, and he sees bow, when the 
awakening comes, he will be cast with the Titan's 
last fierce breath 'down through the gate into the 
pit of doom.' 

Vet Is this Titan old BO weak of wit. 

So BenHeMnlnded thong:h ao bage of Eramei 

So deaf to warning TOtces when they cry. 

That, ihoold no ansel light from heaven and frprilr 

The mad Imth in hla ear, he wUl proceed 

Patiently aa a lamb. He nmnteth not 

The weary yeara ; hit eyes are ahtit Indeed 

With a half tmUe, to lee tbe mystic face 

Pictured upon Us bnin ; only at times 

Be Ufteth Uds and K«zeth wUdl^ round, 

ClntchioE at the cold hand of him that guides. 

But with a iriilaper he is calm'd again, 

Relapsing back into his gentle dream. 

O he is patient, and he will await 

Centmy after century In peace. 

So that he hears sweet aongs of her he ac«ks, 

So that his guidea do q>eak to him of her. 

So tbat be thinks to daqi her in the end. 

And as it must come, even to Napoleon, there 
sounds the footCall of the dread spectre itselt 
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Oforaspdl 
Wherewith to cheit old Death, whose leet I hear 
Mar off, for I hate the bony tonch 
Of hands that change the porfile for the shrond I 

The Chorus follows, and the curtain drops on 
the first part 

A Choric Interiude, in which the Titan Liberty 
is heard bewailing the perfidy of the Emperor, 
now meets our attention, the Interlude finally 
picturing: for us the fall and death of the betra]rer. 
The voice of Liberty sings : 

All shall forget thee. Thon shalt hear the nations 
Flocking with mnsic, Uf^ and acclamations 

To kiss his royal feet 

Who sitteth in thy Seat, 
Snrroonded by the slaves of lofty stations. 

A rock in the lone sea shall be thy pillow. 

In the wide waste of grey wave and green biUow, 

The days shall rise and set 

In silence, and forget 
To son thee,— a black shape beneath a willow 

Watching the weary waters with heart bleeding ; 
Or dreaming cheek npon thy hand ; or reading 

The book npon thy knee ; 

And ever as the sea 
Moans, raising eyes to the still heaven, and pleading ; 

TQl like a wave worn ont with silent breaking ; 
Or like a wind blown weary ; thon, forsaking 

Thy tenement of clay, 

Shalt wear and waste away. 
And grow a portion of the ever-waking 

Tnmnlt of dond and sea. Feature by featnre 
Losing the likeness of the living creature, 

Returning back thy form 

To its elements of storm, 
Thon Shalt dissolve in the great wreck of Nature. 
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nutU.lirtliedtiiiixii'Itapcinil'aBa-' Ve 
Ancsnfcd fionnuid Bciciily two ywi^ tonw ycsr 
ftJOk rfwftlr after the ma m adtr of Sedan; the 
gffgf frffny drBwa at tlie fTriitnif of ^^Oidm^ 
bMie la Caaad. Our ears are firat greeted liy tiw 
Cbonis: 

Ak.toci 




Aad hut thM qMC'd tlqr dnagU 
Of water dMf? 

And caiut than dance anil riiv '— 
O blBMeder than a King I 
bapp7 one whom none 
Doth hate or fear I 

foUowliiK which we are confronteil with a diali^fue 
between the third Napoleon and a Physician. 
The pbyiical and mental condition of the Emperor 
Is drawn for us in detail, * not dying— only sick, as 
all are sick who feel the mortal prison-house too 
weak for the play of the souL' His hatred of war, 
bit hesitation, and his feebleness at the moment 
of reiolTe, are all presented. A chorus follows, in 
which li Indicated the fatality of building: too near 
the Sea of Life : 

How for lone intemla and wt 

Stnuge aecreta hide from day, 
TOl Hatnre'a womb Dpheaves to cait 

Ttaa gather'd hiad aw»r; 
How deep the my hwa oflife 
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O manj a year in aim and ahower 

The quiet waters creep I— 
But anddenly on aome dark honr 

Stnmge trouble ahakea the deep : 
Silent and monatrons thro' the gloom 
RIaea the Tidal Wave for doom. 

Then woe for all who, like thia Man, 

Have hnflt ao near the Sea, 
For what availa the homan plan 

When the new force flowa free ? 
Over their bouids the watera atream, 
And Empirea craah and deapota acream. 

A Bishop enters on the scene and holds parley 
with the Emperor, and the agony is gradually 
piled by the news of the cataclysm which is 
sweeping on the broken-hearted monarch. Un- 
generous France, pitiless as a sated harlot is, when 
ruin overtaketh him whose hand hath loaded her 
with gems, France, like Delilah, now betrays 
her lord. Many-tongued, wild-hair'd, mad, with 
fiery eyes and naked crimson limbs, upriseth the 
old Spectre of the Red to stab unhappy France ; 
the Chorus singing the fall of Paris. The bravery 
of the Parisians, the fearlessness of death, the 
hatred of capitulation, the heroism of the women, 
and the whole terrible struggle of a wounded 
and fallen but not ignoble foe, are told in fiery, 
inspiriting language. 
And Napoleon soliloquises thus : 

O those dark years 
Of Empire I He who tames the tiger, and lies 
Pillow'd npon his neck in a lone cave. 
Is safer. Who conld sleep on such a bed ? 
Mine eyes were ever dry of the pore dew 
God scatters on the lids of happy men ; 
Watching: with fascinated gaze the orfos, 
Ring within ring of bhmk and bestial lifi^t. 
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And again 



O had I hdd tke Koarge ii aqr rigfat fand, 
Tlgtateo'd the yoke hMtead of loo a riiin g. 
It had not been 80 fll with me ai now I 
Bat Pity foond me with her liiter Fear, 
And faved me. He who aitteth on a throne 
Shoold have no connaeUora who come in tenia ; 
Bnt rather that atill voice wftUn hia brain, 
Impertnrbable aa hia own cold cjea 
And viewleaa aa hia coldlj flowing blood ; 
Rather a heart aa atrong aa the great heart 
Driving the hot life throogh a Uon'a thewa; 
Rather a will that movea to ita deaire 
Aa ateadfaat aa the ailent-footed dond. 
What pee v i ah hnmonr did my mother mix 
With that immortal ichor of onr race 
Which onpoUnted fill'd mine nnde'a veina ? 
He laah'd the world'a Kinga to hia trinmplKar 
And aat like marble while the fiery wlieela 
Dript blood beneath hhn: tho' the live earth ahridc'd 
Below hhn, he waa cahn, and like a god 
Cold to the eloquence of homan teara, 
Cold to the quick, cold aa the ligfat of atara, 
Cold aa the hand of Death on the damp brow, 
Cold aa Death brooding on a battlefield 
In the whtta aftaridawn*— from weat to eaat 
lUyal ha Movad ■■ the red wintry am. 
iittM^PolliratUatet; 
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He never aooglit to wjrnp Infiuny ; 
He, vtbtn the martyrs cnrst him, drew aromd him 
The purple of his glory and passed on 
Indifferently like Olympian Jove. 

Yet, early or late, all £iUL 
No frnlt can hang for ever on the tree. 
Dai^ the tyrant and the martyr meet 
Naked at Death's door, with the fatal mark 
Both brows being branded. Doth the world then shiy 
Only its anarchs ? Doth the lightning flash 
Smite Casar and spare Bmtos? Nay, by heaven I 
Rather the worid keeps for its paracletes 
Torture more subtle and more piteous doom 
Than it dLqienses to its torturers. 
Tiberius, with his foot on the world's neck, 
Smileth his cruel smile and groweth grey. 
Half dead already with the weight of years 
Drinketh the death he is too frail to feel. 
While hi his noon of life the Man Divine 
Hath died in anguish at Jerusalem. 



Ah, old Theology, thou strikest home I 

' Evil must suffer— Good ordains to suffer *— 

Sayst thod ? Did He then quaff His cup of tears 

Freely, who trdght have dash'd it down, and ruled ? 

The world was ready with an earthly crown, 

And yet He wore it not. Ah, He was wise I 

Had He but sat upon a human throne, 

With all the kingdom's beggars at His feet. 

And all its coffers open at His side, 

He had died more shameful death, yea. He had fallen 

Even as the Caesars. Rule the world with Love ? 

Tame savage human nature with a kiss? 

Turn ro3ral cheeks for the brute mob to smite ? 

He knew men better, and He drew aside, 

Ordain'd to do and suffer, not to reign. 

After a Choric Interlude, in which the spirits 
call upon the Nations to cry ^ Hold, enough 1' to the 
Teuton who stands with his spiked heel on the 
neck of France, and in which Interlude The Perfect 
State is painted, the scene is shifted to the camp 
outside Paris, in which the Kaiser, the Chancellor, 
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Tht hitrtd of the countnr of the Gaul, the Messa- 
Itnt of the nationa» *a thioff of many lovers» luring 
illi eonitMt to none, adulterous with all, constant 
to nothing but Inconstancy,* is made apparent in 
•vory lint of the Chancellor's harangue; and in 
COnlrtll to the bitterness of his hatred-stenched 
wordli (I heard the Chorus : 

mmmi te Ult Light in hit hand swinging, 
¥hi¥tiic hright while pinions like a 6awt ; 

MlMiid !• Iht Sword Uiat he is bringfaig, 
Wmk as holy tplrita wield above; 

iHfh MOlher bnuid araoe hi beauty 

OV the Otie of Paradise np-springhig. 

Meihifi hearktB— Itisthe Swofd of Doty; 
Melher, hearktB-tt is Uie Light of Love ! 



AwaheiUag, in one strong hand, O 

Tftht the ahhUttg weapon of the free, 
And the tlVMl Imp i'*'V^ in the 
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Bought with bloody tears and bitterest sorrow, 
They are thine for ever, martyr-mother I 
Thou Shalt wear them on some golden morrow, 
Dawn shall come, the storm of God shall flee. 

And becanse thy queenly robe is riven, 
Thon shalt win a raiment star-enwrong^t— 

Under the new dawn and the bine heaven 
Thon Shalt wear this raiment blood hath bought ; 

Further, sfaice thy heart hath cast o£F weakness, 

For thy forehead shall a crown be given. 

Mother, heaiken— it is the Robe of Meekness ; 
Mother, hearken— it is the Crown of Thought I 

Bismarck, too, faces the thought of how quick 
events fly and how rapidly the God of to-day 
may lie in the dust to-morrow : 

Tissoeasy 
To cast down Idols I The tide so pitilessly 
Washes each name from the waste sands of time I 
Twas yestermom the Man of Mysteries fell— 
Whose turn comes next ? 

There are many other scenes which it is impos- 
sible even to hint at here. The drama contains 
a whole system of political ethics, and a fairly 
complete dramatic and poetic representation 
of the various events of that time, when the 
hearts of nations were rent, and the hatred 
of nations blackened the face of Europe. No- 
where has the poet caught the spirit of battle 
better than in the description of the fighting 
round Paris, conveyed through the medium of 
the Chorus in variable metre. The movement 
in this part of the drama is irresistible, and, in 
more ways than one, this is the most essen- 
tially dramatic part of it, and approaches nearest 
to our conception of the choruses in the Greek 
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tragedies. Heie are one or two passages which 
suggest the spirit of action and change as de- 
picted bj the Chorus : 



Onwwdy flUD: 
The cfct tfait iMh oa theoi ] 



Thn' ttir d n ith ho tt t mat 5W ^hff's 
Tomuander 

ThoBgh the Uack ibdh tUdKB 
Attdndnied deeth oq tfaeoif 

Reot «fld stikiBciiy 
With Phtfi flewe twrth oo ^heo^ 



ever uumiDg^i 
Oowsnl ttie^ l^Oi 

Over dying ead deed> 
LeeTiofl^ the now 

Not white but red* 

And now like a torrent, 

FnriottSy horrent. 

From his hUr in the dark 

Springs the foe ; and hark ! 
Like the waters meeting 

They gather and scream, 
While drams are beating 

And the death's-eyes gleam I- 
Like trees of the forest 
When the storm-wind is sorest. 
Like waves of the ocean 
They meet in wild motion. 
They reel, they advance, 

They gather— they stand ; 
Their wild weapons glance. 

They are scattered like sand. 



The light is glowing 

Around blood-red, 
The winds are blowhig. 
And the clouds are snowing 

On the heaps of dead. 
The white snows cover them. 
The swords flaidi over them, 
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Desth waits each way for them,— 
O Ueaa them, pray for them I 
Th^ are mii^led like water, 
They are grappled in ahuighter. 
Face to &ce like wolves glarinfi:, 
With eyes fiercely staring. 
Grappled and dying. 

Rank within rank. 
Dead, living, and dying, 

Tenton and Frank : 
Like a dond stmck by lightning 

And rent into rain. 
Darkening and brightening 

They cover the plain. 



And let us not omit this picture of France in 
her downfall : 

Who passeth there 
Naked and bare, 
A bloody sword npraising? 
Who with their moan 
Glides past alone. 
At the black heaven gazing ? 
Limbs thin and stark. 
Eyes smiken and dark. 
The lightning romd her lei^ring ? 
What shi^ floats past 
Upon the blast, 
Crouching in pain and creeping? 

Behold ! her eyes to heaven are cast. 
And they are red with weeping. 

Say a prayer thrice 

With Ups of ice : 
Tis she— yea, and no other ; 

Look not at me 

So piteoosly, 
O France— O martyr mother I 

O whither now. 

With branded t>row 
And bleeding heart, art flying ? 

Whither away? 

O stand I O stay ! 
Tho' winds, waves, donds are crying- 
Dawn Cometh swift— 'twill soon be day— 
The Storm of God is dying. 
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BcDoid her |^0| 
Wfthnemaftiead 
OShcpbod offal 
To Qoiet Walcn goide 

Tlia«,lbrai9ooe^ 
Let hernd fiiioe 
F)dliBatnuiqail 



llqr liK count o'er 
Her wbkf her duuney her enwy^ 

And reed with eyes 

Made sweet and wise 
What her strong God hath tanght her, 

With &ce grown fidr 

And bosom bare 
And hands made clean from shughter— 

O Shepherd, seek and find her there, 
Beside some Qniet Water I 

Amongst other scenes, the crowning of the Kaiser 
in the Hall of Mirrors as Emperor of a United 
Germany may be noted for the vigorous and pic- 
turesque Song of the Sword, and for the oration 
of the Kaiser on the future prosperity of his 
country and of the peace of Europe ; the scene 
concluding with the voices of the Chorus singing : 

O God who leadest on the mortal race. 
Whither they know not, through the wondrons years, 

Thou mystery whose sad meaning none may trace, 
Light on onr eyes and Mnsic in onr ears, 

Spirit that pmrfshest and a c a tt e rest grace. 
Lord of alilosses and all doubts and feais, 
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Shedding upon the sdf-Hune hour and place 
The donbt that maddens and the faith that cheera,^ 
Is there ever a smile upon a living face 
That doth not mean some living fiice's tears? 

The Epilogue is spoken by Timey who re- 
hearses the actions of the play, and draws the 
moral: 

' O foolish mortal race/ I hear ye cry, 

< Who will, yet will not learn, and live, and take 

Their birthright, and be free ! ' Ay, friends, indeed, 

Man is a scholar eager indeed to learn. 

But most forgetfol having leam'd. His wits 

Go wandering, his vacant eyes are canght 

By foolish pictures and by idle gleams. 

Glibly he learns and instantly forgets. 

Again, again, and o'er and o'er again. 

He tries the same old lesson, otters it 

So load and well that ont of every star 

Angels look ont with gleaming eyes and hope ;— 

But in a moment his bewildered brain 

Shots like a lantern, and is dark as night 

And perorates thus : 

Ay, hot I weary. O I weary. Sleep 

Were better. Wonld the mighty play were o'er ! 

Again and yet again the same old scenes. 

The same set speeches, the same blind despairs 

And miserable hopes, the same sick fear 

Of qoitting the poor stage ; so that I lose 

All connt of act and scene and speech, confuse 

Scenes present and scenes past, actors long still 

With actors flaunting now their little hour. 

How like each other all the players speak 

Who play the tyrants I how the kings and queens 

Each follow each like bees from out a hive I 

Still the old speeches, the old scenes, despite 

The surface-change of costume and the trick 

Of posture. Ay, I weary ! O to see 

The great black Curtain fall, the music cease, 

All darken, the House empty of its host 

Of strange intelligences who behold 

Our Drama, till the great Hand, creeping forth 

In silence, one by one pots out the lights. 
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The Biiiliide cooteins the ftdlowing : 

The Soal rfMB afin* 
Power and te ¥salljy 

Loifc sfld iti teveiiy 
Shan wiUi wir^ devilry 
Piaw iTOBi hoinanity» 
The Soal rfMtt ariae. 

The Soal ahaU aiiae. 



Stajhvallwaailjy 
Shall to love'a hoHoeaa, 



TheSonlahaU 

A drama of some four hmtdrad and fifty pages 
is difficult to condense for the purpose bdbre US| 
but perhaps some glimpse has been obtained 
of the 'motif' and general type of action of this 
play— not written, it need not be explained, for 
the purposes of the stage. In nearly every 
instance the various characters are made the 
mouthpiece of a fiery rhetoric, the tempering and 
the refining influences of the whole lying in the 
hands of the Chorus, which breathes the essence 
of the eternal law, in contrast to the dramatic 
representation of points of view by the various 
characters of the drama. As for its historical 
accuracy, it is difficult to judge, for the flight 
of less than thirty years seems to us to be 
insufficient for the assumption of the r6le of the 
estimating historian. It is only fair, however, 
to the poet to add that, in a note to the ' Songs 
of the Terrible Year,' republished in the collected 
edition of his poems, he says: 'The ''Songs," 
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inasmuch as thqr formed a portion of '^ The Drama 
of KingSy** preceded by a long period the publica- 
tion of Victor Hugo's series under the same 
admirable title. ''The Drama of Kings" was 
written under a false conception, which no one 
discarded sooner than the author; but portions 
of it are preserved in the present collection, 
because, although written during the same feverish 
and evanescent excitement, thqr are the distinct 
lyrical products of the author's mind, and perfectly 
complete in themselves.' 



CHAPTER V 



r. ABE AND HIS SEVEM WIVES," "WHITE ROSE 
AKD RED/ WITH A NOTE ON CRITICISM 



Tbe year 1873 will always have a unique place 
in the bibliographical history of Mr. Buchanan. 
It was in this year that be risked a fall with the 
Philistine, and succeeded even beyond his most 
ambitious hope. 'The Ishmael of Song' had the 
couras^ to publish the two volumes, 'St Abe 
and his Seven ^^ves,' and * White Rose and Red,' 
anonymously, with the result that he soon had 
his enemies in his net With unanimous voice 
those who had scourged the poet before joined in 
the song of praise. 'Pest on Mr. Buchanan's 
dreaming] to oblivion with all such aspirii^ 
versifiers I here we have a poet indeed— here is 
alt(^:ether the true characteristic of genius I ' and 
so on. The poet was a poet of patience. * St Abe' 
ran rapidly into four or five editions, and then the 
thunderbolt burst The author of *St Abe' was 
Robert Buchanan, the Ishmael of Song, the out- 
cast Scotsman— he who sang of trulls and 
costennongers— 'the Celtic madman'; and there 
was sadness over the land. 
The present writer cannot go back to those 
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stining days in the literary dovecots, but an 
inquiry into the reception which was accorded by 
the Press leaves him with the conclusioui that 
the poet reached his high-water mark of con- 
temporary praise in the testimony which was 
accorded to him in his anonymous robes. From 
the Cacts associated with the publication and 
critical reception of these poems, and calling to 
mind the aspect of the critics before and at the 
time of their publication, and the recoil which 
took place when the secret was out, are we to 
infer that the golden era of criticism is but an 
ephemeron floating in dreamland ? 

There is a deadly want of the sense of humour 
in attacking criticism as a whole. Burke said 
something similar about charges against a whole 
nation, and an analogous remark has a general 
bearing. Criticism, we imagine, is no worse at 
present— it is probably a great deal better— than 
it was formerly. At any rate, the men and women 
who criticise have in general more culture, and con- 
siderably more special knowledge than we are wont 
to associate with the past. We are not speaking 
here of the greater lights, but of those who 
constitute the general personnel of criticism. It 
is the unevenness of the process which irritates, 
the disinterested insight of one critic, and the 
nebulous ignorance of another. To come into 
genuine emotional relation with any work, a critic 
must have sympathy ; if he adds imagination to 
this, he becomes as much an artist as the man he 
attempts to criticise. But however sjrmpathetic 

H 
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a critic may be, be tends to drift towards academic I 
metbods— that is to say, be becomes, uoconsciouslj ^ 
It may be, a supporter of academies, for tbese exist I 
in letters as well as in painting. Tbese academies 
ipring; into existence tbrougb the ideals and 
metbods set by a new writer with novel ideals of art 
finding a large following in tbe literary worid, and 
arc at first subjected to the same organised suppres- I 
tion, at tbe hands of tbe older academies, that in I 
a later stage they extend to other new and revolu- 
tionary, and therefore healthy, movements in letter^ I 
which in their turn are by the grace of a number 
of enthusiastic, yet generally less intelligent dis- ' 
clples, converted into academies. As we have said 
Id Another place, 'Criticism has a tendency to 
become the gospel of a sort of literaiy trades- 
unionism ; all organisations have their con- 
ventions and their creeds, offence against the 
former being deemed in a sense more ofTensiTe 
than a disputation of the latter.' 

But it is Idle to deny that criticism may be 
viewed from a lower level than this, and in this 
Initance let us repeat what we were called upon 
to sty on another occasion : > ' Though it be a mere 
belattd platitude, it is true, nevertheless, that all 
criticism is ftitlle which allows any unreasoned 
avtnion to the personally or point of view of the 
author, or permits a prq'udice against a former 
utterance, to interfere with the unprgudiced 
•itimation of any literary effort We must still be 
traTClllng far hi the wilderness of despair, when 

■ 'Tba StnnM for Snccen.' 
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an author finds it impossible to have his work 
presented fairly to the readers of literary criticism, 
owing, it may be, to the fact that the virility of his 
personality and the heaviness of his own critical 
artillery have caused offence in the critical dove- 
cots, and when it is an open secret that there are 
men resplendent in the gilded uniforms of official 
criticism, who day by day lie in wait for possible 
opportunities to cast a slur on the literary re- 
putations of those for whom they have a personal 
dislike.* 

We are not attempting to preach Utopianism, 
nor do we fail to recognise the limitations of mere 
humanity. It takes a lot of dosing to cure human 
nature. This breaks out even in our prayers, and 
adds not a little to the colour and the interest of 
life. But this need not deter us from attempting to 
come a little nearer to critical salvation. In this 
instance we may recall an incident in the life 
of David Hackston of Rathillet, that might be 
used as a parable in any prospected literary bible. 
Hackston was one of the leaders, with Balfour of 
Burleigh, of the Covenanters at the battle of 
Drumdog, and is associated in history with the 
murder of Archbishop Sharp, but in this wise, that 
having beforehand had many private disagreements 
with Sharp, he refused to lay his hand upon him 
in case it might be said that the deed sprang from 
a personal and not a political dislike. * Verb, sap.' 

For many of the worst aspects of literary 
criticism the public has itself to blame. Reviews 
that attempt a serious estimate of an author's 
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work are voted dull and tacfr^u^ and sdf- 
presenration hang the first law as of joi^ the 
result of such yotiiig: is evident. If tbe critic is 
not witty, satirical, or impertinent on recurring^ 
occasions, the public p rotests, with the result tiiat 
some one, generally a new and sensiti t e author, 
must suffer— if not a new author, one that has 
been given a bad name, and who is not allowed 
even the benefit of a good hanging, but is put 
upon an everiasting rack for the benefit of the 
critic and the amusement of the public 

Critics are men in a worid of men, not gods, 
and in the long-run are neither better nor worse 
than other men. They have generally more 
sense of humour, more sense of perspective, and 
although they have little gods of their own, they 
have a healthy distaste for universal idolatry. 
Accustomed to study many points of view, they 
are at least catholic, if not profound, and are 
often astoundingly generous. They, at least, 
keep us from fanaticism, and are keen to 
observe, when we parade our gorgeous robes, 
if there is a button loose. 

But literary dressmaking may run to extremes, 
and so may the profession of literary housemaid. 
The long bamboo, with the feathered head, is 
useful enough occasionally, but to depend upon it 
exclusively is not to bring us to any better vision 
of what we are regarding. The housemaid in 
literature is curiously enough often a person of 
great culture, a person, in fact, of large historical 
knowledge, and may be a poet of distinction 
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and a classicist of fame; but history, poetry, 
philology will not boil the pot, and the profession 
of literary housemaid will at least secure for 
him (for as in University theatricals, the * she ' is 
a 'he*) a most healthy-looking yearly income. 
Quick to discern spots in the sun and dust on 
the chariot-wheel— that is to say, printers' errors 
and grammatical slips— he is able by his adroit- 
ness, never-ending wit, and facility of gjammar, 
to enlarge the spots and the dust to grievous 
literary sins; and the public, always ready to 
forgive a man if he be witty and avowedly clever, 
preserves for him the tenderest morsels and the 
chief place at the feast We for our own part 
would not dismiss him for worlds, but we must 
remember that his natural base as housemaid 
is the pantry. When he has taken off his apron 
and changed his cloth, he may have a chair 
in the library. 

With regard to criticism as applied to Mr. 
Buchanan, as we have hinted before, the blame 
rests not wholly with the poet's critics. Some 
time ago the present writer was expressing 
himself in language of a similar nature to the 
above, when a well-known London critic inter- 
rupted him with the remark that Mr. Buchanan 
was only being paid back with interest for the 
amount of criticism he had bestowed on an un- 
willing public. This, of course, gave the whole 
matter away, for there can surely be no justifica- 
tion for a professed critic to diminish the value 
of his own work by unfair methods of criticism. 
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beomie tiie man he Is deoUng: witii practiaea Uw 
art hlmseUl We are not attemptiiig to jnati^ Mr, 
Buchanan's oumerous and oSbax highly flammred 
and irrelennt Uteraiy ntteraacea. The^ nunt 
be Judged on the same footing as tiiat wUdi 
we have been bold enough to auggest as tlie 
jMOper baais of critidam. And it is as w^ to 
remember that Mr. Buduuian is no^ after al^ 
the Inexorable person be is crften made oat For 
one piece of eaily critidsm the poet made 
a withdrawal and an ^xriogr that was bott 
atraig hti b r w a rd and noble. In the case of an 
cdd enen^ he said: 'That I should ever have 
underrated the exquisite work of Dante Gabrid 
Rossetti is simply a proof of the incompetency 
of all critidsm, however honest, which is con- 
cdved adversdy, hastily, and from an un- 
sympathetic point of view; but that I should 
have ranked mysdf for the time bdng with the 
Philistines, and encouraged them to resist an 
ennobling and refining literary influence, must 
remain to me a matter of permanent regret,' and 
in the same breath dedicates to the dead poet 
his greatest work of fiction, ' God and the Man.' 

I woold Imve snstch'd ■ faaj leaf fnuii Uiy brow, 
WrongtcE Uie cluiplet on wi hononred head ; 

In peace and tendenien I htiog jron bow 
A 1117-flower instead. 

The first of the three volumes we have now 
to consider, 'St Abe and his Seven Wives,* 
is a satire on the futility of Mormonism, the 
embodiment of the doctrines and politics of 
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the Latter Day Saints. The poem has been 
made the medium of expressing the poet's 
admirable sense of humour, a humour touched 
with that breath of tenderness which is seldom 
wanting in Mr. Buchanan's work. In this poem 
the poet has allowed himself the free use of the 
spirit of comedy in poetry. A critic who named 
James Russell Lowell as the possible author, 
gave it as his opinion that the substance of it 
was as strong as an]rthing in the entire range 
of English satirical literature. It is dramatic, 
the humour is never forced, the local colouring 
is painted freely and with artistic success, the 
metres are eminently suited to the dramatic 
purposes of the work, and as for its effect on 
Mormonism itself, we can only quote what the 
' Spectator ' of that day said : * We believe that 
this new book will paralyse Mormon resistance 
far more than any amount of speeches in Con- 
gress or messages from President Grant, by 
bringing home to the minds of the millions the 
ridiculous, diabolic side of the peculiar institu- 
tion. The canto called ^'The Last Epistle of St 
Abe to the Polygamist," with its humorous narra- 
tive of the way in which the Saint, sealed to 
seven wives, fell in love with one, and thence- 
forward could not abide the jealousy felt by the 
other six, will do more to weaken the last 
defence of Mormonism—that, after all, the women 
like it— than a whole realm of narratives about 
the discontent in Utah.' 
It is not a poem that lends itself easily to 



I 
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quotation, but we may take one or two passaires 
more isolated than the rest which may suggest 
the spirit of the context. 

The poem opens with the declamatory sorrow 
of Joe Wilson in having his fiancee spirited 
away by one of the Apostles— the Apostle Hiram 
Higginson. He is very wroth with all the world, 
and especially with women : 

Women is women I Thet '« their style- 
Talk rcaton to them and they 11 bfle ; 
Bat baste 'em soft as any pigeon, 
With lies aad rubbdli and religion : 
Don't taUc of fleib aad blood and feeling. 
But Holy Ghost and blessed healing ; 
Don't name things in too plain a way, 
Look a heap warmer than you say. 
Make 'cm believe they 're serving tree 
The Holy Spirit and not you. 
Prove *U the world bat yon '■ dunnatlcMi, 
And otU yotu kisses jeK salvatioii ; 
Do thli, and press 'em on the sly, 
Yon 're wfe to win 'em. Jest jon \zj I 

He reproaches his Cissy as to her change of 
manner to him, and suspecting physical distress, 
has his interrogation smothered by the following : 

It alnt my stomach, nor my head, 
It alnt my flesh, it ain't m; sUn, 
It '■ holy iptriM here wtthin I 

He discovers her secret, and vowing veng^eance, 
the woman implores mercy : 

'Spare him r I cried, and ger a shont, 
■ What 'a this yer shine yon ah- abont— 
What con Is this that I Jest aee 
With that big book npon yovr knee, 
CnddHng np dose and maJdns: sham 
To read a heap of holy Omd ' ' 

Her brothers have little empathy with the 
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AposUe, which fact is hinted in the following 
lines: 

WeNre done our beit, dont hev a doubt, 

To keep the old Apostle ont : 

WeNre tnlned the dogs to seise and Ute him, 

We've got op ghosts at night to fright him, 

Doctor'd his hoss and so npset him, 

Pot tickle-grass in bed to fret him, 

Jalap'd his beer and snuffed his tea too. 

Gunpowder in his pipe put free too ; 

A dosen times we Ve weO-nigh Un'd him. 

We've skeer'd him, shaken him, and spiU'd him. 

In the City of the Saints, whither we are led by 
the next canto, we have a dialogue between the 
Stranger and several of the Bishops. Here are 
some of Bishop Peter's views : 

stranger, I'm with yon there, indeed:— it's been the best of 



Polygamy is to our creed what meat and drink to ui is. 
Destroy that notion any day, and all the rest is brittle, 
And Mormondom dies clean away like one in want of vittle. 
It 's meat and drink, it 's life, it 's power ! to heaven its breath doth 

win us! 
It warms our vitals every hour ! it's Holy Ghost within us I 
Jest lay that notion on the shelf, and all life's iqirings are frozen ! 
I 've half-a-dosen wives myself, and wish I had a dozen ! 

We hear of St Abe, who seems to have fallen 
in the estimation of his brother Bishops : 

And yet how well I can recall the time when Abe was younger- 
Why not a chap among us all went for the notion stronger. 
When to the mother-country he was sent to wake the sinning. 
He shipp'd young lambs across the sea by Jlock»—he was so 

winning; 
O but he had a lively style, describing saintly blisses I 
He made the spirit pant and smile, and seek seraphic kisses I 
How the bright raptures of the Saint fresh lustre seemed to 

borrow. 
While black and awful he did paint the one-wived shmer's sorrow I 
Each woman longed to be his bride, and by his side to slumber— 
' The more the blesseder I ' he cried, still adding to the number. 



I 
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X^eeatch dramatic and picturesque g^pses of 
life in tiie Salt Lake City, and of the pleasures 
of iinlimited domesticity. The calm resignation 
of Oit wives, a resignadon eridently bom ot 
expediency, is pictured thus : 




Tliijtiiimlitaiiiiiriiil MtiiHliiKi . ■iirt liiM Iili ifTiirttrin 

And, If tb9 did ol4flct, I KMM he 'd MMe that obfactloa I 

As for St Abe's whres, we ban here quite a 
sutiject for contrast : 

BISHOP JOSS. 
It wiat a puBlonate flat like Abe can manage thiiiga In yonr way 1 
TlieT teaaed that moat ctanul tiabe, till tlilag;s were In a poor way. 
I used to watch his thomj bed, and bust m; aides with lang'Iiter. 
Onee give a female boss her head 700 'II never atop her after. 
It's one thing' getting seai'd, and he was mighty fond of SealiiiE, 
He'd all the human heat, d'ye see, witbont tbe saintly feellog;. 
His were the wildest set of girla that ever drove man silly. 
Each full of freaks and fal-de-lals, as frisky as a filly. 
One puU'd this way, and t' other that, and made his life a mockery. 
They 'd all the feelinss of a cat acampaglng; 'moog tbe crockery. 

Bishop Joss had an aunt, Tabitha Brooks, a 
virgin under fifty. 'She wam't so much for 
pretty looks, but she was wise and thrifty ' : 



He bestows her on the unwilling St Abe : 

And round hli neck she blothlng- bong-, part holding:, part caressine'. 
And mnnnnr'd with a bitering tongue, ' O Abe, I H be a blessing.' 
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Under the (at that time) six, St Abe has a 
mournful career : 

Hti hooae was peacefol as a chnrch, all solemn, still, and saintly ; 
And yet he'd tiemble at the porch, and look abont him fidntly ; 
And the' the place was all his own, with hat in hand he 'd enter, 
Like one thro' pnbUc buildings shown, soft treading down the 



until the arrival of Jason Jones's child, and then, 
his soul opening to love for the first time, storms 
brew in the household, and St Abe is unhappier 
than before. 

There 's vinegar in Abe's pale £ace enongh to soar a barrel, 
Goes crawling np and down the place, neglecting his apparel, 
Seems to have lost all heart and soul, has fits of absence shocking— 
His home is like a rabbit's hole when weasels come a-knocking. 
And now and then, to put it plain, while falling daily sicker, 
I think he tries to float his pain by copious goes of liquor. 

The next canto finds the metre varied, and in 
it we have drawn with characteristic touch a 
picture of the individual character of St Abe's 
household, and of the combined enmity that the 
six showed to the newly installed wife. Follow- 
ing this is a canto which gives us a view of the 
political and physical geography of Utah, with a 
glimpse, as we pass, of the Red-skin in his drunken 
degeneracy, and Jonathan's attitude towards him. 

Poor devil of the plains, now spent and frail. 

Hovering wildly on the fatal trail. 

Pass on !— there lies thy way and thine abode, 

Get out of Jonathan thy master's road. 

Where ? anywhere !— he 's not particular where. 

So that you clear the road, he does not care ; 

Off, quick ! clear out ! ay, drink your fill and die ; 

And, since the Earth rejects you, try the Sky ! 

And see if He, who sent your white-faced brother 

To hound and drive you from this world you bother. 

Can find a comer for you in another ! 
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The sennonising of the prophet Brigbam in the 
synagogue, with which the poem is next cod- 
ceraed, like the followiag two cantos, defies 
judicious extraction. The sermon is punctuated 
by Feminine Whispers, like a subdued chorus in 
the Greek tragedies. For example : 

THE PROPHET. 
Slsten aad brathers who love th« right, 

Saints wbose hearts are divinelj beating', 
Children rejoidcg in the lie:hl, 

I reckon this is a pleasant meeting. 
Where 's the face imth a look of grief?— 

Jehovah 's with as and leads the battle ; 
We 've had B harvest beyond belief, 

And the signs of fever have left ^c cattle ; 
All still blesses the bolj life 

Here in tbe land of milk and honer- 

FEHIHINE WHISPERS. 

Bntther ShntUewortfa's Mventeenth wife, . . . 

Her with the heer brnahed ap so fmrnj I 

THE PROPHET. 
Out of Egypt hither we Hew, 

Throngh the desert and rockj places ; 
The people ninnnar'd, and all look'd blue. 

The bones of the martjr'd filled our tncea, 
Honntaln and valley we crawl 'd alone-. 

And every morning oiu- hearts beat qnicket. 
Onr fleah was weak, bnt our sonla were atrong:. 

And we 'd manaeed to cany some kega of llqoor. 
At last we baited on yonder height, 

jMt as tbe inn hi the west was blinUnf . 

FEMININE WHISPERS. 



THE PROPHET. 

That niffat, my lamba, in a wondrotis dream, 

I saw the gushing of maaj fountains ; 
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Food the water jmt where I thooglit, 

Fkeeli and fi:ood, tlioiis:h a trifle gritty, 
Fitdi'd our tents In the plain, and wrought 

The aite and plan of the Holy City. 
' Ploneen of the blest, ' I cried, 

'Dig, and the Lord will bless each ^MulefiiL' 

FEMININE WHISPERS. 

Br^ham 'a sealed to another Bride . . . 
How worn he's gittin' I he 's aging dreadful. 

THE PROPHET. 

But I hear some awakening q;»lrit ay, 

' Labour is labour, and all men know It ; 
But what is pleasure?' and I reply, 

Grace abounding, and wives to show It. 
Holy is he beyond compare 

Who tlUs his acres, and takes his blessing. 
Who sees around him everywhere 

Sisters soothing, and babes caressing. 
And his delight is Heaven's as well. 

For swells he not the ranks of the chosen? 

FEMININE WHISPERS. 

Martha Is growing a handsome geL • . . 
Three at a birth?— that makes the dozen. 



The finest sight is a man of worth, 

Never tired of Increasing his quiver. 
He sits in the light of perfect grace 

With a dozen cradles going together I 

FEMININE WHISPERS. 

The babby 's growing black In the &ce I 
Carry him out— It 's the heat of the weather ! 

The falling: of the thunderbolt— in other words, 
the elopement of St Abe with his own wife— is 
dramatically conveyed to us in the assembly of the 
Prophet and his Elders : 

And the lesser lights aU holy, 
Round the Prophet turning slowly, 
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Raised their rerere o d faesdi and bottiT, 
Thioking, ■ To the Prophet, gflotj 1 
Helleluiah. venentioit t 
Reckon that be licki creatioD ! ' 

In the midst of their meditations comes a 
murmur and a tumult, and a voice, ' Brother Abe 's 
skedaddled ! ' Totlowed by the entry of 

Six sad female Egnres moaciiig. 
Trembting, w«epiag, and intoning, 
' We aie widows broken-hearted— 
Abrabam Oewsoo has departed ! ' 

While the Saiats again nple^ing 
Joined tbeir voices to the weeping, 
For a moment the great Prophet 
Trembled, and look'd dark as Topbet. 
But the dooil pass'd over ligbt];. 
' Cease ! ' he cried, but sniffled ^ghtly, 
' Ccaae tliia mnnnnr and be quiet- 
Dead men wont awake with riot 
"Tla indeed a Ion stnpendona— 
When win Heaven hi* eqnal send na ? 
Speak, then, of onr brother chetish'd. 
Was It JU< br iridch he perish'd ? 
Or did D«ath come even qidcker. 
Thro' « bolting horse or kicker r ' 

At the Prophet's qncstion scowling, 

All the Wives stood moaning, hovriing, 

Crying wildly in a (ever, 

' Ob the villain I the deceiver I ' 

But the oldest stepping boldly, 

Cnrtayhig to the Session col^, 

Cried in voice like cracking thnnder, 

' Prophet, don't jon make a blonder I 

Abraham Clewson isn't dying— 

Hasn't died, as yon 're implying ; 

No I he 's not the man, my brothers. 

To die decently tike others t 

Worse I he 's from yonr onse revolted— 

Run away I skedaddled t bolted I 

After this 'crusher truly' come meditation and 
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prayer, and the reading of the Last Epistle of 
St Abe to the PolygamistSi beg^inning : 

Brotha', Prophet of the Lig^ht !~don*t let my state distress yoo, 
While from the depths of darkest nig^ht I ay, * Farewell ! God 

bless yon ! ' 

1 dont deserve a parting tear, nor even a malediction. 
Too weak to fill a saintly sphere, I yield to my affliction ; 
Down like a cataract I shoot into the depths below yon ; 

While yon stand wondering^ and mnte, my last adieu I throw yon ; 
Commending; to yonr blessed care my well-beloved spouses, 
My debts (there 's plenty and to spare to pay them), lands, and 

houses, 
My sheep, my cattle, £euin and fold, yea, all by which I 've thriven : 
These to be at the auction sold, and to my widows given. 
Bless them ! to prize them at their worth was far beyond my merit. 
Just make them think me in the earth, a poor departed spirit. 
I conldnt bear to say good-bye, and see their tears up-starting ; 
I thought it best to pack and fly without the pain of parting ! 

In a serio-comic monologue the Saint tells of 
his fall from glory, and of the discovery of the 
essential monogamy of his nature ; how he gjew 
to be fond of each wife individually instead 
of loving them in a body with a vague altruism : 

Each got to think me, don't yon see,— so foolish was the 

feeling,— 
Her own especial property, which all the rest were stealing ! 

listen to the tale of dread, thou Light that shines so brightly— 
Virtue 's a horse that drops down dead if overloaded slightly I 
She 's all the vnll, she wants to go, she 'd carry every tittle ; 
But when you see her flag and blow, just ease her of a little t 
One wife for me was near enough, two might have fixed me neatly, 
Three made me shake, four made me puCf, five settled me com- 
pletely,— 

But when the sixth came, though I still was glad and never 
grumbled, 

1 took the staggers, kick'd, went ill, and in the traces tumbled I 

Instead of keeping well apart the Flesh and Spirit, brother. 
And making one with cunning art the nigger of the other, 
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Tbej maddle and confuse the two. they mix, and twist and 

So that it takes a cimning view to make out either single. 
The Soul gets mingled with the Fleih bepoad all separation, 
The Bodj holds it in a mesh of animal seosation. 

The epistle contains much ' common ' wisdom on 
the ti^atment of women, and on the limitations of 
human endeavour in the teeth of unlimited female 
emotions, jealousies, and fears. 

To 3 woman's aims dont fall, as If joa meant to ifay there, 
J<M cttmc (U if i/mi'd made a call, himZ idly Jovnd •lo'ir an]/ IhertJ 
Don't praise her too much to ber (ace, but keep bei calm and 

Most female lUneMes take place thro' far too nann a diet ; 
Unto ber give your fleshf kiss, calm, kind, and patronising, 
Then— soar to yoor own sphere of bliss, before her heart gets 

Dont fall to let ber see fnll dear, bow in yonr saintly station 

The Fleah Is bnt jonr nigger here obeying yonr dlrtation ; 

And tho' the FleA be e'er *o wun, yonr Son! the weMknen 



Of loviog any female fonn much better than the othcn 1 

St Abe divides the world into Saints so ' hif^h in 
bliss that they the Flesh can smother, and Souls 
inferior,' and concludes with the eniptioa that 
rose on the annexation of the maidenly No. 7. 

Like fonibine 1a a dudy place tiie Cuuly Vwtit ilhuDing, 

It natdially made them grim U> aee Iti many cokmr. 

Whoa like a row of t^teti dim by dajdight, they grew duller. 

And summing up the discoveiy of his love, his 
doubts, his determination, and his flight, he says : 

Sncbaslam, she takes me, tbongtt; and alter yean of trying. 
From Eden hand In hand we go, like our first parents flying ; 
And like the bright aword that did chase the first of sires and 



giiitu» dear TafaAlui^ ft 
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fgrfning it threatens there on higfh, above the gates of Heaven, 
And fiuter at the sight we fly, in naked shame, forth-driven. 
Nothing of all my worldty store I take, 'twonld be improper, 
I go a pilgrim, strong and poor, without a single copper. 
Unto my Widows I ontreach my property completely. 
There 's modest competence for each, if it is managed neatly. 
That, Brother, is a labonr left to your sagadons keeping ;— 
Comfort them, comfort the bereft! Tm good as dead and 

sleeping l| 
A faJken star, a shooting light, a portent and an omen, 
A moment passing on the sight, thereafter seen by no men I 
I go, with backward^ooking face, and spirit rent asnnder. 
O may yon prosper in your place, for yon 're a shining wonder ! 
So strong, so sweet, so mild, so good!— by Heaven's dispen- 
sation. 
Made Husband to a muUUude and Father to a nation I 
May all the saintly liiie ensues increase and make yon stronger I 
Hombly and penitently yonrs, 

A. CLEWSON (SairU no longer). 

The poem ends with a canto in a varied metres 
telling of St Abe's monogamous life on the ' Farm 
in the Valley/ in which we see St. Abe at rest at 
last after the * Sturm und Drang' of his exten- 
sively matrimonialised existence, and in those 
peaceful surroundings we learn of the comfortable 
disposal of his deserted wives in other matrimonial 
circles ; Tabitha, the grey mare of budding sixty, 
ending her career in the condition of Free Love. 

Of other qualities of the poem, the descriptions of 
scenery, always a strong arm of Mr. Buchanan's 
work, are distinguished and accurate. It is indeed 
difficult to discriminate our appreciation between 
the dramatist and the stage-carpenter. The poem 
is dedicated *To Old Dan Chaucer,' whom he 
greets thus : 

Honest Chancer, thee I greet 
In a verse with blithesome feet. 
And, tho' modem bards may stare, 
Crack a passing joke with Care I 

I 
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Take a merrr aaag and true 
Frangibt with umer meaniDgs too t 
Goodman Doll may croak and scowl :- 
Leave him booting- to the owl I 
Tigfht-laced Pradery may turn 
Angry back with eyes that bum, 
Readiog on from page to page 
ScrofuloQs novels of the age 1 
Fools may frown and hnmbugs rail, 
Not for them 1 teii the Tale ; 
Not for them, but souls like thee, 
Wise old EagUsbJOLLiTVI 



In the same year was published '\Chite Rose 
and Red,' a love-story, by the author of 'St Abe.' 
Although still in the New World, the poet, in this 
volume, deals with an entirely difTerent aspect of 
affairs from that which held bis attention in ' St 
Abe.' We spring at once from the sprightliaess 
of Comedy to the dignify of Tragedy. Comedy 
there is too, for the two spirits run hand in hand, 
occasionally losing each other, as when Tragedy 
soars at white heat to the gateway of the gods, 
leaving Comedy with blinking eyes gazing upward ; 
or when, Comedy springing forward with irre- 
sponsible joy, ' humanely malign,' Tragedy seeks 
the solitude of its own despair. 

The contrasts of the poem are drawn on two 
distinct bach^^rounds, those of an Indian village 
and a lowland town. First : 



tke LMid, lAere the Uan-flower 
BnrffeoiM the tnqtper'B forest boCTcr, 
Where o'er hie head tbe aoda nreet 
Shaketb her icented locks in the h«at, 
Where the hang-Urd awfaigis to e bloswrnfag^loiid. 
And the bobotfok rings meiiy and load? 
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the Land wheie the golden Day 
Flowen into gtoiy and s^lows away, 
While the night springs op, as an Indian giri 
Clad in parple and hnng with peari I 
And the i^iite Moon's heaven rolls apart, 
Like a beO-ahaped flower with a golden heart,— 

and second, the village of Drowsietown : 

O so drowsy I In a dase 
Sweating 'mid the golden haze, 
With its smithy like an eye 
Glaring bloodshot at the sky, 
And its one ipdiite row of street 
Carpeted so green and sweet. 
And the loungers smoking stiU 
Over gate and window-sill ; 
Nothing coming, nothing going. 
Locusts grating, one cock crowing, 
Few things moving np or down. 
All things drowsy— Drowsietown I 

The story tells of how one, Eureka Hart, 
belonging to a body of 

Thrifty men, devont believers. 
Of the tribe of hnman becwera ; 
Life to them, with years increasing, 
Was an insthict never-ceasing 
To build dwellings multi&rious 
In the fashion caUed gregarious. 
To be honest in their station. 
And increase the population 
Of the beavers I 

while out hunting in the far north, is surprised 
and captured by a bevy of Indian squaws and 
maidens, and how, carried a prisoner to their 
village, he is received with courtesy by the tribe. 
He prolongs his stay there, and one of the maidens 
conceives a passion for him. From a long dream 
of sensuous delight, he wakes to a morning of 
grey ennui ; and, leaving a broken-hearted love 
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behind, he returns to Drowsietown. We are told 
how, under the influence of bis environment, 
he becomes accustomed to, and embraces the 
ease of, civilisation, and is married to a girl of 
the town. After months of waiting, the neglected 
Indian girl sets out on a long journey south, with 
as guide only a scrap of paper on which Eureka's 
name and address is written. She passes through 
the great snowstorm, and arrives, collapsed and 
stricken with illness, at Eureka Cottage; the 
whole poem concluding with a picture of her 
death in the midst of the shadow, in which the 
intensity and unseltishness of her passion for 
Eureka is shown. 

Nowhere has the poet attempted so much 
word-painting to further our impression of the 
grandeur and warmth of scenery than in the 
Indian part of this love-story. And, be^des in- 
dividual passages concerned with descriptions 
of scenery, the poet has been able to endow 
the atmosphere of the whote poem with a 
warmth, a perfume, and a movement, that seem 
to suggest an Indian summer. From an artistic 
point of view, the poet has therefore accom- 
plished nothing short of a triumph. 

As for the characters in the story, Eureka Hart 
is— well, intellectually— nothing. 

Fntiher In hli sonl recedinf, 
Certain rigna of beavet-breeding 
Kept hli homdy Witt In Me-Mw ; 
P*rt wu Jacob, part WM Emu ; 
NorBToher; • believer 
In Uie dnH creed of Uw beanr ; 
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StricUj moral ; aednff beantj 
In the pLougbahan line of dntj : 
Loving: nature as beasts love it, 
Eating:, drinking:, tasting: of it. 
With no wild poetic g:leaming:. 
Seldom shaping:, never dreaming: ; 
Beaver with a wandering: craze. 
Walked Eoreka in God's ways. 

He was neither brilliant, bright, frantic, nor 
romantic, but he had in his veins a nomad desire 
to be ever wandering, racing, * bird-like, wave-like, 
chased or chasing.' His soul only became a living 
force worthy of the consideration of a poet, under 
the influence of the Indian maiden. 

She was a shapely creatnre, tall. 
And slig:htly form'd, but plnmp withal,— 
Shi^iely as deer are— finely fair 
As creatures nourished by warm air, 
And luscious fruits that interfuse 
Something: of their own g:lorious hues, 
And the rich odour that perfumes them. 
Into the body that consumes them. 
She had drunk richness thro' and thro' 
As the g:reat flowers drink lig:ht and dew ; 
And she had caug:ht from wandering: streams 
Their restless motion ; and strang:e g:leams 
From snakes and flowers that g:low'd around 
Had stolen into her blood, and found 
Watfmth, peace, and silence ; and, in brief. 
Her looks were brig:ht, beyond belief 
Of those who meet in the green ways 
The rum-wreck'd squaws of later days. 

And as for her costume : 

All the merit of her dress. 
Was that they form'd for eyes to see 
Nimbus enoug:h of drapery 
And ornament, just to sug:g:est 
The costume that became her best— 
Her own brave beauty. She jost wore 
Bnong:h for modesty— no more. 
She was not, as white beanties seem, 




A( it was in tbe begioning, 

Is, and ever shall b« I 
Loving:, and lave fot Uie winning', 

Love sod the soul set free. 

(An invocatioD like this is 

Who ahall Entecpret kinci7 
Wliat Is the luifnag-e ot ejea Q 

Lipi, and llpi to kisB then ; 

Efca, and erea to behold ; 
Hands, and handa to preaa them ; 

Anna, and aims to enfold. 



Hie love that waits for the wlnnlog;, 

The love that ever la free. 
That WH In tbe worid's begfambig, 



As the story indicates, there are two Nuptial 
Soo8:s— the one, the song of tbe children of Nature ; 
tbe other, the song of the children of Drowsie- 
town. Here is the first : 

When were thej wedded ? In no Temple of Ice 

Bnitt op br htmian fiofen ; 
The floor wu itrewa with flowers of bir device, 

Tbe wooMdrda wtn the dnsen. 
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Who was tbe Priest? The priest was the stUl Sonl, 

Cahn, gentle, and low-spoken ; 
He read a mnidng brooklet like a scroll, 

And trembled at the token. 

What was the service? Twas the service read 

When Adam's fiUth was plighted ; 
The tongue was silent, but the lips rose-red 

In sflence were united. 

Who saw it done ? The million starry eyes 

Of one ecstatic Heaven. 
Who shared the joy? The flowers, the trees, the skies 

Thrill'd as each kiss was given. 

Who was the Bride? A spirit strong and true, 

Beanteons to human seeing,— 
Soft elements of flesh, air, fire, and dew, 

Blent in one Rose of being. 

What was her consecration ? Innocence I 

Pure as the wood-doves round her. 
Nothing she knew of rites— the strength intense 

Of God and Nature found her. 

And for contrast we hear the second : 

Where were they wedded ? In the holy house 

Built up by busy fingers. 
All Drowsietown was quiet as a mouse 

To hear the village singers. 

Who was the Priest? Twas Parson Pendon, dress'd 

In surplice to the knuckles. 
Wig powder'd, snowy cambric on his breast. 

Silk stockings, pumps, and buckles. 

What was the service ? Twas the solemn, stale. 

Old-fashioned, English measure : 
' Wilt thou this woman take ? and thou this male?' 

* I will'--' I will'— with pleasure. 

Who saw it done ? The countless rustic eyes 

Of folk around them thronging. 
Who shared the joy ? The matrons with soft sighs. 

The girls with bright looks longing. 
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Who wn the Bride? Swt«t Phtrbe, dnas'd in dotfaes 

As wUte ■■ she who w«rc 'em. 
Sweet-Kotfal, BcU-posKsd.— «me bright White Rose 



Ber tipamKixlioa ? Peaettni setf-coatrol. 

And modest circiinispecliol)— 
The sweet old service softening her sool 

To fortonlixed affection. 

SornTing with calm eyes the long, straight road 

Of nuttrimonul bdng, 
She wore her weddiog clothes, tnutiiig io Cod, 

Domettic, and br-seeing;. 

With ateadf little hand she sign'i her name, 

Nor trembled at the venture. 
What did the Bridegroom ? Blnsh'd with sheepish shame, 

Endorsing the indetttnre. 

It is not in our power to quote the manjr passages 
of beauty which the poem contains, but the 
followii^ will indicate some of its moods : 

The nrift ia sriieellns and gleainine, 

The brook li brown hi its bed, 
Rain b-om the dond ii streaming, 
And the Bow bends oveibead. 
The Chun of the winter [■ broken I the tut ofthe spell is said I 

Tlie eel In the pood is qniek'ning, 

The grajUng leaps in the stream— 
What If the clonds are thkk'nlng ? 

See how the meadowa gteam 1 
The spell of the winter is dtaken ; the world awakes from a dream I 

The St pnts ont green fingers. 
The pear-tree sofUr blows, 
The rose In her daik bower lingers. 
But her cnitains will soon midose. 
The UhlC wUl shake her ringlets over the blush of the rose. 

The swift ts wheeling and gleaming, 

The wood* are beginning to ring. 
Rain from the dond Is streaming ;— 

There, where the Bow doth cUng, 
Sumner la milling afar oft, over the shonlder of Spring ! 
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Phoebe, the wife. 

In her vtry style of looUng: 
There was cog^nissnce of cooldng I 
Froni her veiy dress were peeping 
Indications of housekeeping: I 

And if the poem contained nothing else, the 
description of The Great Snow would entitle it to 
a very high place amongst poems of Nature. 
From the first breath of the east wind till the time 
came when not a bird stayed, nor a team could stir, 
there is detailed all the various changes of the 
storm, leading up to the grand climax. The falling 
flakes come first, the vanguard of the Snow ; then 
' faint of breath and thin of limb, Hoar-Frost, like 
a maiden's ghost, nightly o'er the marshes crost in 
the moonlight' Then comes the Phantom Fog, 
sitting sullen in the swamp, ' scowling with a blood- 
shot eye, till the North Wind, with a shout, thrust 
his pole and poked him out,' and then the main 
Army of the Snow : 

Black as Erebns afar, 

Blotting sun, and moon, and star, 

Drifting, in confusion driven. 

Screaming:, strags^ling:, rent and riven, 

VlhkUng, wailing^, blown afar 

In an awful wind of War, 

Dragging: drifts of death beneath, 

With a melancholy groan. 
While the fierce Frost set his teeth, 

Rose erect, and waved them on I 



Multitudinous and vast. 
Legions after legions passed. 
Still the air behind was drear 
With new legions coming near ; 
Still they waver'd, wander'd on, 
Glinmier'd, trembled, and were gone. 
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WHe tte Alt ctc« drcpei, iecpa, 
(h tte rao* M>d « tiK doore. 



\ 



At the mettiiiff of the soow : 

Pnaw^MBi her Jwtt^toond thick 
LAe > body bvied qoick. 
HcKved Ifee Earth, asd ttmstiag haads 
ClKkli Ihe kc and bnkc her buids. 
H^no^ with imtx of witor woe. 
WaUted the nsnrm^ioB ktow. 
AD the tdgU. beet to be tec. 
' g tgonr. 



Mt at her hod 
To Ma ancn aev the pole. 

Bkitted watfeaad watery 1m, 
Al the beaatilid irtiite plain 



AB the rides of eroT hm 

Scan'd with thaw ""■< di l y p i ng chill, 
AB the cold ^ acowtine black 
O'er the aoakinc coontry tnck ? 
There a aobbtag e»e i) ■ i >eie 
In the mlaerable air, 
Aad a thick fee btoodiaff low, 
O'er the bkck tiaa of the now : 
While the Eutb, amid the ^Dom 
Still halt bttried In ker tomb. 
Swooning 1^, and coold not rise, 
mth daik Sin npon her eyes. 

In many ways 'White Rose and Red' deserves 
to be considered) in the first line of the poet's 
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work. It lacks the intellectualism of ' The City of 
Dream,' and the mystic realism of 'The Book 
of Orm,' but considering it as a pure piece of 
word-painting, and merely from an artistic and a 
sensuous point of view, we should feel inclined 
to place it, if not first, very high in the estimating 
scale. The contrasts are obtained not only by 
variety of colouring and tone in the painting of the 
atmosphere, but also in the striking blending of 
the elements of Comedy and Tragedy ; and there is 
nothing but the highest literary success obtained 
in the contrasting of the simple, irresponsible, 
trusting virtue of the red rose, with the equally 
simple, yet conventional, virtuosity of the white. 
The red rose is a child of mere sensuous emotions, 
the handmaiden of the flowers, the trees, the river, 
and the sky. The white rose is parochial excel- 
lence personified, whose ever keen eye is on the pro- 
tection of her virtue. What the red rose deemed 
holy were the winds and the waves, the moon and 
the stars, the waters and God's hunting-field ; for 
the white, the holy things were all to be gained 
under the shadow of the nearest belfry. 



CHAPTER VI 

'BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL' AND 'THE EARTHQUAKE' 

A ' Skaal ' to the gods has always been a favourite 
song of Mr. Buchanan's. He has sung of 'Ades, 
King of Hell," 'Selene the Moon,' and 'Iris the 
Rainbow,' and on the grave of the older gods 
must eventually raise a tremulous wail to the 
newer gods, whose coming darkened the groves 
of Pan. In 'Balder the Beautiful' the rimes of 
Scandinavian mythology have supplied the poet 
with a new 'Song of Divine Death,' and round 
the Northern god he has wreathed the songs of 
despair at the ceaseless coming of the swift- 
winged Angel. This generation has seen at least 
three Balders— the 'Balder Dead' of Matthew 
Arnold, the 'Balder' of Sydney Dobell, and the 
* Balder the Beautiful ' of Robert Buchanan. Mr. 
Dobell's tragedy has no bearing on the Balder 
of Deity, and the following note of the poet con- 
tains a reference to Mr. Arnold's that indicates 
the dissimilarity of the two. ' It may be well for 
readers of the following poem to dismiss from their 
minds all recollection of the "Eddas," Ewaid's 
" Balder," Oehlenschlflger's " Balder hUn Gode," and 
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even Mr. Arnold's " Balder Dead." With the hero 
of these familiar . works my Balder has little in 
common ; he is neither the shadowy god of the 
** Edda," nor the colossal hero of Ewald, nor the 
good principle of Oehlenschlliger, nor the Homeric 
demigod of Mr. Arnold. In the presentation of 
both the Father and Son, I have reverted to the 
lines of the most primitive mjrthology ; discover- 
ing in the one the northern Messiah, as well as 
the northern Apollo, in the other (instead of the 
degraded Odin of later superstition) the Alfadur, 
or temporarily omnipotent godhead, who, despite 
his darker features, has affinity with both the 
Zeus of the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
Jehovah of the Bible.' 

But as the poet adds, Mt is unnecessary, how- 
ever, further to explain the spirit of a poem which 
the competent reader will interpret in his own 
way, and which, if it fulfils its purpose at all, 
should have many meanings for many minds.' 

For those who count the later efforts of the 
poet as the work of a writer daring in pur- 
pose and too reckless in method, who find in 
*The Wandering Jew,' *The Devil's Case,' yes, 
even in *The City of Dream,' the heresy of uncom- 
promising Eclecticism, a heresy which in their 
view destroys the value of these poems as works 
of art, * Balder the Beautiful ' will probably stand 
as the high-water mark of the poef s imagination 
and poetical genius. It can be regarded in the 
same category as * The City of Dream ' in that its 
success lies in the power of the poet to grasp and 



I 
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portray with suggestire art the ever-changing 
expressioa oq the face of nature, and with that 
insight which is the brightest star tn the crown 
irf the poet, to weave a subtle meaning and to 
•u^est the soul's interpretatioo for the changing 
floods that pass from the Eternal Spring, and 
flow into the varied channels of nature. 

Like most of the poet's work, it sounds the key- 
note of despair in the face of misery and d e a t h , with 
a belief in the ultimate triumph of the human soul, 
echoed in the final dictum that 'All that is beauti- 
ful shall abide, all that is base shall die.' 

A proem, 'A Song of a Dream,' serves as a 
prelude,' of which these are three of the stanzas : 

Aad wtwt it thli Uffbt on oar ert«, dMT love ? 
Tha err k Oh ay of Um raD^ jcais, 

Aatbiybnak on Uw HdHock, br Bbove ; 
Aad Um UffU it the UgM of that R(ck of Etdd 

A§ It bnrncth bricfat tn a aUiry aea ; 
Aod the Of la ci^mrtr a hmulredfoldi 

And the llcbt more Inlsbt, when I gtux on tbee. 
My weak eyea dasale beneath that stotm, 

My lad ean deafen to hear that cty : 
I waa bora tn a drean, and I dwell in a dnam. 

And f B« lo a dream to die I 

what are the volcei aronnd my way, 

And what are Uieae ahidowi that atlr below ? 
The voicea of waUa In a wortd aitray, 

The ahadowi of aonla that coow and go. 
And 1 haar and aeei and I wonder more, 

For thetr featnret are fair and ttnagt aa mine, 
But moat I wonder M4ien moit I pore 

On the pMilonatfl peace of thla&ce of thine. 
We walk In alienee \>j wood and atieam, 

Onr face nptnmed to the aame bine ri^ : 
Wa more In a draam, and we lore In a dream, 

Asd wi ire ta ear dream to die I 
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O closer creep to this breast of mine ; 

We rise, we mingle, we break, dear love I 
A space on the crest of the wave we shine, 

With light and mnsic and mirth we move ; 
Before and behind us (fear not, sweet 1) 

Blackens the trough of the surging sea— 
A little moment our months may meet, 

A little moment I cling to thee ; 
Onward the wonderful waters stream, 

Tis vain to struggle, tis vain to cry— 
We wake in a dream, and we ache in a dream, 

And we break in a dream, and die 1 

The Birth of Balder opens with the *Song' in 
the following metre : 

There blent with his growing 

The leaf and the flower. 
The wind lightly blowing 

Its balm from afar. 
The smile of the sunshine. 

The sob of the shower. 
The beam of the moonshine. 

The gleam of the star. 
'Mid shining of faces 

And waving of wings, 
With gifts from aU places 

Came beautiful things ; 
The blush from the blossom. 

The bloom from the com. 
Blent into his bosom. 

Ere Balder was bom. 

• • • • 

In the sedge of the river 

The swan makes its nest ; 
In the mere, with no quiver. 

Stands shadow'd the crane ; 
Earth happy and still is. 

Peace dwells in her breast. 
And the lips of her lilies 

Drink balm from the rain ; 
The lamb in the meadow 

Upsprings with no care. 
Deep in the wood's shadow 

Is bora the young bear ; 
The ash and the alder. 

The flowers and the com. 
All waited for Balder,- 

And Balder is bora 1 
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This song is embodied in fourteen stanzas, and 
is a picture of the earth as it prepared itself for 
the birth of tbe ' God.' We next view the birth, 
growth, and attainment of Godhead of the young 
spirit. ' Lovely as light and blossoms are, and 
gentle as the dew, a white god stainless as a star 
deep hidden ' is Balder. Leaving him upon a 
bank of flowers, ' Frea,' his mother, flies upward 
to the heavens, and at the feet of the All-Father 
announces that the young god is dead, at which 
there is joy in heaven. Meanwhile Balder, down 
in the forest, is growing into the splendour of his 
manhood. 

He drinks ao aurtnre of the breast, 

No mothei's kiss he knows; 
Wum as a saii£-blrd fn It* neat 

He feeli the lisht, and growa. 

Aiootid btco flock all gentle thiiigifl 

Whkb nage tbe [oreat &cc : 
Each shape that blooma, each ahape that singB, 

Looks on him ttlentlj. 

The light is melted on his lips 

Ami oa his ejes of blue, 
And iiam the shining leaves he sips 

~ IS of the dew. 



O look into his happj eyes. 
As Instroos as tbe dew t 

A light like nmning water lies 
Within their depths of tdne ; 

And there the lAite cloud's ahado 
Stiis, miiTor'd soft and grmj. 

And &r wltliin the dreamnlews ai 
With melancholy t^. 
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His hair is like the midnis^ht son's, 

All s:olden-red and bright ; 
But radiance as of moonrise runs 

Upon his limbs of white. 



Quietly as a moonbeam creeps 
He moves from place to place ; 

Soft steals the starlig^ht, as he sleeps, 
To breathe upon his face. 



Now brightly gleams the soft green sod, 

The golden seeds are sown ; 
O pale white Uly of a god, 

Thou standest now full blown I 

The goddess Frea returns to earth to find 
Balder, and ' when the trumpet of day was blown 
from the great golden gateways of the sun, and 
when leaf by leaf the crimson rose o' the east 
open'd, and leaf by leaf illumed in turn, glittered 
the snowy lily of the north,' she meets her son, 
'bright, beautiful, and palpably divine/ In his 
eyes immortal innocence and mortal peace are 
bent to love and gentleness divine.' Under the 
ministration of the starlight and the moonlight, 
the dew and the flowers, he has gjown into 
beauty and strength : 

And from the crimson of divine deep dawns 
And from the flush of setting suns, thy cheeks 
Have gather'd such a splendour as appals 
The vision, even mine. 



And ne'er was sound of falling summer showers 
On boughs with lilac laden and with rose. 
Or cuckoo-cries o'er emerald uplands heard. 
Or musical murmurs of dark summer dawns, 
More sweet than Haider's voice. 

K 
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Balder speaks to his mother of bow the world 
has kindled to him like an opening rose, and bow 
in the gladness of the world great joy had come 
I to him, and in the love of her celestial looks 
' be reads the answer to the mystery of his dim 
earthly being. He has had dreams of other gods, 
and in horror he reveals the truth that he has 
seen his Father— the stern, cruel force that sweeps 
with unsympathetic look over alt things great and 
small. The mystery of Death oppresses him— all 
the earth has become darkened by the sight of the 
death of one small bird. The mother tells Balder 
that he must journey with her to that dim Land 
which lies 'ev'n as a cloud around the Father's 
feet'— and they set forth. As they go they pass 
by an ocean where tbe god views for the first time 
the form of the human dead. His soul is much 
disturbed, and to his questioning the answer 
comes that man is to tbe gods * no more than 
singing birds that soar a little flight and fall.' 

On the Heavenward Journey they come to 
where the goddesses dwell—Rota, 'a tall shape 
with mailed plates upon her breast, a skirt blood- 
red, and in her band a spear,' Gefion, Eir, Freya, 
and others. 'These lilies fair, blown in the still 
pools of Eternity,' are asked by Frea to give a 
benediction to the young god. This is the picture 
of Freya : 

Bnt SB he gttitl; came Uiere intetpowd 
A wonder of neir brightness, — sach a. shape^ 
So perfect in dirlne white loveiinesi, 
Aa nerer mortal jet bdield and lived. 
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And Balder trembled, and hia bosom heaved 

With an exceeding: sweetnesa strangle and new. 

While close to his there came a shining: fiice. 

Still aa a sunbeam, dimmer than a dream. 

And Freya, for 'tis she whose tonch is life 

To happy lovers, and to loveless men 

Is sickness and despair, said, breathing: warm. 

While on her alabaster arms love's lig:ht 

Waa flashing: faint aa throng:h a rose's leaves, 

< Let all my sisters gjeet thee as they wiU, 

I love thee. Balder I since of lovely thing:s 

Thon art the brig:htest and the loveliest 1 ' 

And lo I ere he was ware of her intent. 

Unto his cheek she prest a warm red month 

King:s of gjeat empires wonld have swoon'd to tonch. 

And poet's heavenly-dower'd wonld have died 

To dream of kissing:. Then thro' Balder ran 

A new mkacnlons rapture such as feebi 

The dark Earth when the scented Summer leaps 

FuU-blossom'd aa a brideg:room to her anna ; 

Snch as musk-roses know when blown apart 

By sunbeama in mid-Jnne ; and Bauer's sense 

Swoon'd, and he seem'd strewn o'er with fruit and flowers. 

And on his lids were touches like warm rain, 

And on his nostrils and his parted lips 

Delicious balm and spicy odours fell. 

And all his soul was like a young: maid's frame 

Bathed in the warmth of love'a first virg:in dream. 

And as for the young god : 

Balder's loveliness in that bright place 
Waa aa the soft sheen of the summer moon 
Arising silvern in the cloudless west 
Above the sunset seas of orange gold ; 
And there was trouble in his human eyes 
Most melancholy sweet,~trouble like tears. 
Of starlight, or the tremor of the dew. 

f 

We view the pale Ydun, 'with the pallor of wan 
waters that wash for evermore the cold white 
feet of spectral polar moons,' who gives to Balder 
the mystical apples of the gods, which fill him 
with a supreme and unfamiliar life. Leaving the 
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grove of the goddesses, he wanders on with Frea 
to the City of the Gods^ far beyond the wastes 
of the North to the region of the Polar Fires. 
There, standing on the verge of a vast sea of ice, 
they espy Asgard : 

Aagari, the great City of the Gods, 
For ever burnt to ashes night bj nigbt 
And dawn bj dawn for evennore renew'd. 
And mortals when the; see from out their caves 
The City crumbling with a thousand fires 
Cry, ' Lo, the Sunset r '—and when evermore 
They mark it springing op miracnlous 
From its own ashes strewn beside the sea, 
Cry, ' Lo, the SBniiu I ' There, within its walls 
The great gods strive in thickening fames of Ggbt, 
Gathering together bloody ghosts of men ; 
And when the great towers tremble and the spires 
Shoot earlbward and the Seiy ashes smoke, 
Tfae goda ezntt a little apace, and wave 
Their bimnda for all the valea of earth to ace ; 
But whea the Mbes blAckea, and the moon 
Sbiaei od the City's embera, sUentlj 
They creep Into their (tarry tenta and sleep,— 
Tm like a rose nnfolding leaf by leaf, 
The immortal City rises I 

Here Balder calls upon his Father, and from out 
the darkness come thunders from heaven; and 
followii^ the murmur of the Father's voice, he 
proceeds onward, Frea awaiting his return. He 
comes again, spectral white, and in 'his eyes a 
shadowy pain, still divine but sorrowful.' He has 
been cast out by the Father and bis brethren. 
He found there ' no love but protestation absolute,' 
and was driven forth, pursued by the lightning 
darts of the All-Father. 
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Where wilt thon find a place to rest thj lieet?' 
But Balder answer'd, < Where the cushat bnllds 
Her nest amid green leaves, and where wild roses 
Hang lamps to light the dewy feet of dawn. 
And where the starlight and the moonlight sfamber, 
EVn there, opon the bahnj lap of Earth, 
Shall I not sleep again ? ' 

Balder returns to earth, while Frea goes to the 
feet of the Father to plead for her son, and to 
claim the godhead for him. While Balder 

Walks on the mountains. 

He treads on the snows ; 
He loosens the foontalns 

And quickens the weUs ; 
He Is filUng the chalice 

Of lily and rose, 
He is down in the valleys 

And deep in the dells,— 
He smUes, and bnds spring to hhn, 

The bright and the dark ; 
He speaks, and birds sing to him, 

The finch and the lark— 
He is down by the river. 

He is up by the mere, 
Woods gladden, leaves quiver, 

For Balder Is here. 

There is some divine trouble 

On earth and in air- 
Trees tremble, brooks bubble. 

Ants loosen the sod ; 
Warm footfidls awaken 

Whatever is fiUr ; 
Sweet rain-dews are shaken 

To quicken each clod. 
The wild ndnbows o'er hhn 

Are melted and fiule, 
The grass runs before him 

Thro' meadow and glade ; 
Green branches close round him, 

The leaves whisper near— 
* He Is ours— we have found him— 

Bright Balder Is here 1 ' 
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And aU lUorm cnnr fedcbt : 
Boilt bkxMB In the meadows, 

MUk lovoa io the pail. 
There li Keat io th« ifaadow*, 

Aad tmntd in the light: 
O listen T he puae* 

Tliro' Taller* o* Oow^n, 
With ■priii{liig of gmwei 

And alnKiEii; of tfio Vet*. 
Bkrth wafcea—he hu called lacr, 

WhoK voice «he hold* dear ; 
8b« nai waiting tot Balder, 

And Balder ia here I 

Hi* love for the creatures of earth finds expres- 
sion tn the song of Haider's return; and as 
b* wallu In the forests, with beast and bird 
adffllnlsterinc to him, and as he wanders midst 
hamlets and huts, and amongst men and women, 
ha declarei his alle8:iance to Earth. 

All bmnati eye* to him were aweet, 

He loTsd the tooch of handi, 
He klued the print of hi 

Upon the lottM 



I 

I 



Hi niHd hi* ejei to thoae cold iklet 

Which he had left tiehlnd,— 
And MW the baonera of the gaSm 

Blown back npon the wind. 

H* watch'd them a* thej cane and fled, 

Tbm hia divlae eye* fell. 
' I love the mm Earth beA' be nld, 

■ Aad I on Eaith wOl dwell I ' 

He conquers and blesses all the things of earth, 
UA ll All! of ttie joy of living things, until upon 



M 
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his ears Sails the song whose tidings are that 
' Death makes all things dark.* 

' And blest are cliildreo, sprinc^inc^ fidr of fiKe 
Like gentle bkMSoms m the dwefljag-phice ; 
We chop them dose, fo r g e ttin g for a apace 
Death makes the world so daik. 

'And yet UKNigh life is glad and love divhie» 
This Shape we fear is here f the 
He Mights the frnit we pfaM:k, the wreath 
And soon he leaves os stark. 



' He hannts os fleetlj on the snowy steap. 
He finds OS as we sow and as we reap. 
He oeepeth in to slay os as we deep,— 
Ah I Death makes all tUngs dark I ' 



Now all his peace was poisoned by this cry to the 
gods for pity, and by this black Shadow which 
encumbered the earth. His heart grew heavy as 
he saw how the cold hand sought out all, and 
how none escaped. He cries to his Father and 
to the gods to stay the slayer, that the world 
may rest in peace ; but the dark gods only smiled, 
'with smiles like sullen lightning on the lips of 
tempest' Balder cries, 'What is this thing, and 
who hath sent it ? ' 

There came a mnrmiir, < None can answer thee, 
Save him thon foUowest with weary feet I ' 
Wherefore he wander'd on, and still in vain 
Sought Death the slayer. Into bwial-places, 
Heapen with stones and seal'd with slime of grass, 
He track'd him, fomid him sitting lonely there 
Like one that dreams, his dreadful pitilen eyes 
Fix'd on the sunset star. Or oftentimes 
Beheld him running swiftly like a wolf 
Who scents some stricken prey along the ground. 
Or saw him into empty huts crawl slow, 
And while the man and woman toiled i' the field, 
Gaze down with stony orhs a little space 
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upon the tickly babe, whicb open'd tjra. 
And laagh'd, and ipread its little faded hands 
In tlfln pUj. Naj. oft in Balder'i sight 
The fonu leem'd geotle, and tlie btal Cue 
Grew twaatifa] aad rery nraiig:^; bir. 
Yel evermore while his swift leet pnmcdi 
Daikliog' il Eled away, and erermore 
Most pitiful rose cries of beasts and birdi. 
Most desolate rose moans of stricken men, 
Till Balder wept for lorrow's sake, and cried, 
' Help me, my Father ! ' 



As he wanders on, be meets many signs or ttae 
destroyer, and, overcome by the misery of the 
terrible scourge, he vows that he will not pause 
nor sleep till he has held Death by the hand, and 
gazed into his eyes. 
Here follows Haider's quest for Death, beginning: 

Rf BooKfat him od the motmtaiDft bleak ■Tiit faai^ 

And on the windy moon ; 
He fomid hli secret too^>rinta crerrwhere, 

Yea, et'a by tminan doors. 

All nmnd the deerfold oo the (hronded height 

The starlight gllmmer'd clear ; 
Therela sat Death, wrapt romid with vapours white 

Toachlng- the dove-eyed deer. 

He wanders through the world, up to the region 
of the snows and south into tropic lands. The 
Shadow passes him at times, but without his 
being able to hold it He sees a bloody fight of 
ships, and more signs of the destroyer's hands. 
He meets Ydun, who offers him again the fruits of 
Immortality, telling Balder that even Death 
himself 

Hath t«d Erom ont my hand and from my fnilts 
Drank immortality ; and lo, he walks 
Immortal among mortals, oo Eorth'a ways 
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Balder promises to eat the fruit if Ydun will lead 
him to Death, a promise which is readily given. 
* By the gods of Asgard I swear to lead thee to 
himi and to read a rime which, whispered in his 
ear, shall make him meek and weak as any lamb 
to do thy will.' Balder eats the fruit, and they 
come to the Altar of Sacrifice, where Death broods 
over his dead. Balder speaks to Death and asks 
him why he slajrs, and who sent him to kill ?— to 
which Death replies : 

' I know not whence my feet have come, 

Nor whither they most go— 
Lonely I wander, dark and dnmbi 

In sammer and hi snow. 



' And ever, ever as I pace 

Along my lonely track, 
The light retires before my face. 

Advancing at my back 1 

' Bnt ever, ever if I tmn 

And wonld my steps retrace, 
Close to my back that light doth bom, 

But flies before my £sce 

' I set faint gleams around their lips, 

I smooth their brows and hair, 
I place within their day-cold grips 

The lilies of despah*. 

< O think of this and blame not me, 

Thon with the eyes divine— 
A Shadow creeps from sea to sea. 

Stranger than thine or mine. 

' Who made the white bear and the seal ? 

The eagle and the Lamb ? 
As these am I— I live and feel 

ONE made me, and I am.' 

Balder absolves him, and tells how good he 
has found the Earth, and that only one thins is 
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bitter— that 'Eternal Death, which sits by his 
sad and silent sea of graves, singing: a song that 
slays the hopes of men/ He prays to God for 
death, so that his sacriiice may save others ; and 
then, as the gods send their snow to cover him in 
his sleep, 'the other,' who laid down his life for 
mankind, approaches, and as Balder lies there in 
his steep of death, cries to htm to awake : 

' I am tbiDC elder Brother 

Come ^m beyond the sea, 
For many a weary nlgfat and day 

I have been aeekiiig thee I ' 

The Christ tells of his own land and his own death, 
and of the other gentle gods whom he bad visited, 
all of whom had died for men. Amongst these is 
Prometheus. 

• I wander'd weit where eaglet loar 

Far o'er the realms of rains, 
And there, among' pale mountain peaks, 

' HIi head was hoary as the snow 

Of that serene cold dime. 
Yet like a cbUd he smUed, and atng 

The cradle-song ot Time. 
'And M he sang upon his cross. 

And In no hnman tones, 
The cmel gods who placed him there 

Were shaken on tbeir thrones. 

' 1 kiss'd him softly on the lips, 

And sighing set him bee— 
He wanders now in the green woiid, 

Divine, like thee and me. ■ . . 

Why, asks Balder, should I rise ?— 

' O wherefore should I rise at all 

Since all is black abore, 
And trampled 'neath the feet of godt 
Lie aU the shapes I love? 
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And Christ cried, gasiof down oo Death, 

Making a myrtic aign, 
' Now blesaings on my servant Death, 

For he too is divine. 

' O Balder, he who fashion'd as. 

And bade os live and move, 
Shan weave for Death's sad heavenly hair 

Immortal flowers of love* 

'Ah I never Cidl'd my servant Death, 

Whene'er I named his name,— 
Bnt at my bidding he hath flown 

As swift as firost or flame. 

' Yea, as a slenth-honnd tracks a man. 

And finds his form, and livings, 
So hath he honted down the gods 

As well as human thfaigs I 

< Yet only thro' the strength of Death 

A god shall Cidl or rise— 
A thoosand lie on the cold snows. 
Stone still, with marble eyes. 

' Bat whosoe'er shall conquer Death, 

Tho' mortal man he be. 
Shall in his season rise agahi. 

And Uve, with thee, and me I 

' And whosoe'er loves mortals most 

Shall conquer Death the best. 
Yea, whosoe'er grows beantifal 

Shall grow divinely Uest.' 

The white Christ raised his shinhig £tce 
To that still bright'ning sky. 

< Only the beautifal shall abide. 

Only the base shall die I' 

Led by Balder, Christ goes to the City of the 
Gods, passing up the Bridge of Ghosts. 

' O brother, place thy hand in mine,' 

The gentle Balder said ; 
The rayless waters roar'd beneath. 

The Bridge flash'd overliead. 
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Then band ia hand against the wind 

Tber faltered upward slow, 
On stairs of crimsoo and of g'Old 

Climbing the wondrous Bow. 
Like a great rainbow of the eartta 

It rose with &int hues seven. 
And thro' Uie pnrple of the arch 

Glimmer'd the lights of heaven. 
When they had reach'd the midmost height. 

In air th^ stood so high, 
To one beneath they would have seem'd 

As Stan apon the skj. 

Coming to tbe footstool of the throne, Balder 
announces his resurrection : 



And each pale tbronF is shaken. 
Tbej rlae, thej treoible mgahut the tikj. 
They ahiiek an aiwwer to BaMer's 07, 

And white as death tbcj waken I 
Goda tbe; glimmer in frozen mail. 
Their fiKea are flailing' martile pale, 
They rlae erect, and they wave their hands. 
They scatter the sbUUng snows as sanda. 

And gaxe In the (ace of the Father I . . . 

. . , Blacker, blacker, the night Is growing. 

Paster, faster, the snow is snowing— 

SOenttr looking thro' the storm. 

Towers tbe one gigantic Form, 

And all aronnd with a tmmpet scnind 
The w intr y winds are blowing. 

The light of doom Is in his eyes, his arms spread wide for 
alanghter, 

He sits 'mid gleama of boming skies, and walls of wind- 
blown water. 

Behind the outline of his cheeks tbe pale anrora Bashes, 

He broods 'mid moveless monntain peaks and looks thro' 
Sety lashes: 

On heaven and earth that rotmd him Boat In whitls of snowy 

He looks, and from hla awtUI throat there comes the oj of 
thnnderl 
■BALDER I BALDER I' 
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He learas the hatred of the Gods, their hatred for 
his summer face, his soft footfall, his earthly love, 
his heavenly dower, and the rime that was written 
and read. They had cursed him before, but they 
curse their deepest now when they read that rime 
by the light of his love for men. After long 
pleading between the Father and the two sons. 
Balder calls upon Death, who has followed them 
to the City of the Gods, to conquer the Father and 
take the Throne, all the other gods*having flown at 
the coming of the Christ Death obeys, and then : 

And the hair of Death is golden, the fact of Death is glowing, 

While softly around his fonn he folds his mighty wings, 
And vast as the vast bine heavens the £air faint fonn is growing. 

Bat the face that all men fear is bright with beantifol things. 
Ev'n so the Brethren wait where the darkest snows are drifted, 

Small as two doves that light in a wilderness alone, 
While bright on the blood-red skies, with Inminoos head uplifted. 

In a dream divine upgazing, Death sitteth upon his throne. 

And the ^ Song ' ends with the canto * From Death 
to Life.' 

' O Balder, Balder, wherefore hide 

Thy face from the blue sky 1 ' 
The voice was music, but it cried 

Like any human cry. 

* O Balder, Balder,' the white Christ said, 

' Look up and answer me,' 
Bright Balder raised his golden head. 

Like sunrise on the sea. 

< O Brother, I was weeping then 
For those whom Death overthrew. 

Shall I, whose eyes have moum'd for men, 
Not mourn my brethren too ?' 

The white Christ answered back, and cried, 

fttiining under the sky, 
' An that is beantifBl shall abide, 

All that is base shall die. 
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' And if amonf; thy sleepisf; kin 

One soul diriae there be, 
That soul shall walk the woiid and win 

New liTe, nrith thee and me. 

' Death shall aot hartn one holf hair, 
Nor blind one face fall sweet ; 

Death shall not mar what Love made lair 
Nar, Death shall kiss their feet I ' 

In Balder's hand Christ placed his own, 

And it was golden weather, 
And on that berg as on a throne 

The Brethren stood toEctfaer I 

And coontless voices far and wide 
Sans sweet beneath the sky— 

■ AU that U besDtilal shall abide, 
AU that Is base shoU die 1- 



In 1885 appeared the first volume of 'The 
Earthquake,' or 'Six Days and a Sabbath'— this 
volume dealing with the first three days. The 
main idea of the poem is a kind of New Republic, 
in which men and women of divers tempera- 
ments and views of life are made to express in 
verse various aspects of their intellectual, moral, 
and religious points of view. An earthquake is 
supposed to have taken place in London, and 
Lady Barbara of Kensington, Flower of Mid- 
lothian, the Agnostic queen, full of culture to the 
finger-tips, and married to a Midas, flies north to 
her estate on Tweedside, taking with her her 
Court— the last great traveller, the newest painter 
and musician, the poet latest found and most 
divine, scientists, professors of all -ologies and 
-isms, the favourites of Fashion and the Muse — 
every male or female wanderer:— 
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Out of the beaten hifi^iway of the creeds 
Was gathered Into Baibara's peaceful fold : 
The castaway who had hi soul's despair, 
His cassock lost, his prayer^Kxdc left i' the hold, 
Phinged overboard firom that old Mp the Quirch, 
Now tossing water-logg'd amidst the storm. 

We are told that 

When the mnrmnr of the Earthqnake came. 
The teacup trembled In the scoffer's hand, 
The wise looked foolish, and the lions ran 
Lowing together like affiighted stirks. 
In that dread moment he who faced the Sphynz 
And read annihilation in its eyes. 
Who, from the cynosure of mastery, 
Snrvejr'd the conflict and the wreck of worlds, 
Saw suns grow daric like torches suddenly 
Plunged hissing into water, and foretold. 
With scientific equanhnity. 
The sure extinction of the human race, 
Became as terrorstricken as a bairn 
Who, waking suddenly at dead of night 
To find the night-Ught out, begins to waiL 
Then many named God's Judgment with a sigh 
Who thitherto had named it with a smile I 

For the reception of the medieval court of Love 
and Learning our Lady Barbara makes elaborate 
arrangementi 'and since the Priory could not 
lodge them all, the inns and cottages around about 
were full of spectacled and bearded men, whose 
strange ways made the country-people gape in 
wonder and in awe/ It is summer-time, and 
Nature is pluming herself in all her splendour. 
On the first afternoon everybody is seated out of 
doorsi and Lady Barbara is speaking : 

The canker-worm of Ennui gnaws the heart 

Of Pleasure's full-blown rose I Come, who H devise 

Some sport to fleet away the golden thne ? 

Who 11 lead our drowsy-headed idleness 

In flowery fetters of some pleasant toil ? 
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Despite the sneers of tbe comic vivisectiania; 
Douglas Sutlierland, jroting cynic of tbe ' Cynical 
Review,' Mr. Spinoza Smith, the plump pantheisc, 
with luminous eye and hangiog tioderi^i, loose 
Ux logic, says : 




Wby let DM that Mae ProUem be onr 

Antf let each man aod woman tdl in Cam 

Some chronicle of thoae who, qmck or dead. 

Have wandei'd preblent^iaunted throngfa the world? 



I 



This is igreed upon, and Barbara is crowned 
Queen of the Court of which the poet is appointed 
laureate, while tbe ctiuc is called upoo to assume 
the hood Md boldrkk of the ItaoL A tryst s 
OMde to meet on the mcvrow, asd titc poet 
wanders ofl^ posderiag the green world's problem 
wttfa a poet's heart 

Softualof 

Tka floamlnc fen, and flntter'd Uke a 



Tbwa like a aaked valdan I 

Wadlac In Mfron Ailtowa of tbe wcat : 

Unddlr, wttfc a ttadar backwaid ffaucc, 

Sba rMck'd a Utetfoc toot to Icel tke waj. 

Thin hriititlj wnllni ■■ tlm larriit Tnrrri 

Wa^'d, tlpt wWi ■plwdoM, roaod her mau -n lilte ttoaat, 

Bart ferwifd, deft tbe da* with fracT baada, 

Aad awam la apieadoar Itaro' Ibe aeaa oT olgfat. 

The first day opens with a discussion on monks, 
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in the midst of which Miranda tells the remark- 
able and weird legend of Julia Cytherea— the most 
strikingly original of the poet's efforts in this 
work. It is a tale of a musing monk who, weed- 
ing his garden outside Rome, is aroused by the 
news that Venus herself has been disentombed in 
Rome ' By some dark chemic trick of fingers old, 
embalm'd within that ivory coffin cold, a thousand 
years in the tomb ; her cheek hath kept its bloom, 
her ejres their glory, and her hair its gold.' He 
creeps down to Rome, and there discovers that 
all Rome is agape at the discovery of the 
embalmed body of Julia, the child of Claudius. 

When Uins she tum'd with soft last breath 

Into the chilly arms of Death, 

She mis^ht have seen the happy Ught 

Some sixteen years,— bnt form so brig^ht 

Ne'er trembled between childish glee 

And tremulous virginity. 

Only a child; yet £ar too fair 

For any child of mortal air, 

Since Passion's fiery flame, it seem'd, 

Still play'd about her locks, and stream'd 

From 'neath her ^elids ; and her Umbs 

Were amber with such light as swims 

Round Love's own altar ; and her lips, 

Untouched by darkness or eclipse. 

Were wonderful and poppy-red 

With kisses of a time long dead,— 

When Love indeed in naked guise 

Stm walk'd the worid with awful eyes 

And flaming hair. So fair she lay, 

Burning like amber In the ray. 

As bums a lamp with sweet oils fed 

Within some shrine no foot may tread. 

No hand of any mortal man ; 

And as men gaze on some new star. 

Men marvell'd while they gased on her. 

She is laid in the Capitol, and the world flocks to 

L 
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^ne npoo ber beauty ; Marcus among the res^ 
wtaok wxxchuix tbe crystal mirror of her sleep, and 
(mxsns oo bcr drriae beauty, is fiasdnaceil He 
hides, aad n the dead of oight interv i ew s tbe 
body alooe. He soUloqoises the sleeping- figure^ 
and calls upoa ber to awake and save tbe worM 
for Beauty's sake, instead of Chhsf s. We are told 
of bcr beauteous awakening, and of bow the two 
miked in tbe green land of Ugbt and lore ; tbe 
poet picturing for us again the golden day^ of 
Paganism. In tbe midst of their joy the Madonna 
appears, and calls on tbe Maiden to follow ber to 
ber graTc, there to wait with darkened eyes ia 
peace, until tbe Son shall rise. Marcus tries to 
save bcr. but tbe Madonna, touduDg her on tbe 
forehead, tunu ber to a corpse of marble ; then 
claiping the marble form with piteous crie% 
Marcus kisses her oo the mouth and eyes, crying, 
* Awake, awake !" till his heart broke for sorrow's 
sake, and heavy as a stone he falls,' and 

At dmwn |a> old tndition* teQ), 
When the (mUc priest* and soldiers came 
To aee ooce more Uwt !!*■*"*" g frame 
WttUn ber maiUe tomb, beboM I 
Stm beanUM, with k>cki of gald, 
Un&ded to the SiiKcr-t^ 
WUb faint pink cfaeeka and rose-red lips, 
Her thej foood aotOy sleepfnc on ; 
And bj her, tnm'd to aenMless stone, 
Watchlnc her face with eyes of lead, 
Knelt the monk Uarcoi, cold and dead. 

Of other poems that are sung or recited in this 
court of love, 'Pan at Hampton Court' views in a 

poetic form contemporary life in the light of Pagan 
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characterisation. A striking piece of imagery is 
worthy of note here : 

m 

Slowly, softly, westward flew 

Day on wings of gold and bine ; 

As she faded out of sight 

Dark and balmy fell the night. 

Silent 'neath the azure cope, 

Earth, a naked Ethiope, 

Reach'd black arms up throngfa the air, 

Dragging down the branches bright 
Of the flowering heavens, where 

Starry fruitage glimmer'd white I 
As he drew them gently near, 
Dewdrops dim and crystal clear 

Rain'd upon his face and eyes t 
Listening, watching, we could hear 

His deep breathing 'neath the skies ; 
Suddenly, £ar down the glade, 
Startled from some place of shade, 
Like an antelope the dim 
Moon upsprang, and looked at him I 
Panting, trembling, in the dark, 
Paused to listen and to marie, 
Then with shimmer dimly fair 

On from shade to shade did spring, 
Gain'd the fields of heaven, and there 

Wander'd, calmly pasturing I 

Of a different nature is the story of ^ Serapion ' put 
into the mouth of a Bishop, the story of a monk 
who was infinitely happy in the belief of the 
existence of a personal God, and who was rendered 
miserable by wise men arguing him out of his 
faith. To this category also belongs * Ramon 
Monati' whilst we have a foreshadowing of * The 
Wandering Jew' in the song 'Storm in the Night' 
'The Voyage of Magellan' is a characteristic 
piece of Buchananese, and is a spirited and stir- 
ring ballad. 
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W» pMMd Uw blaad* of dvkacM, and rached the sad Occao, 



Behind, tbt dawn uid the darknen,- new dawn BToniid and 

btfort, - 
Ah mi, w* ar« weai7, and huncir to reit, and to wonder no more. 



And jrtt aa wa ull wa art watplnc, and crylnci ' Althoash we have 

rangad 
So tat OT«r laBoIti watara, tranaTermad ont of darknen and 

ChUftd, 
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We know that the Deep beneath as most drink ns and wash us 

away'— 
Nay, courage safl on for a season— on, on to the gateways of Day. 

Our voyage is only beginning— its dreariest dangers are done. 
We now have a compass to guide ns, the Soul, and it points to 
the Sun! 



The stars in their places obey us, the winds are as slaves to our 

safl- 
Be sure that we never had joumey'd so far but to perish and fail ! 

Out of the wonderful sunlight, and on through the infinite Main, 
We have sail'd, departing at morning— and now it is morning 
again! 



CHAPTER VII 



BALLADS 

There are few royal roads in Literature, but there 
is one door to the public heart which can be opened 
neither by epic nor ode, but by the simple mediums 
of song and ballad. Amongst those who use verse, 
as their soul's interpreter, the writer of a good song 
is surest of his immortality, and it may be on this 
account that lyrical poets are, after all, in closest 
touch with the human heart ; and it is possible 
that when we are only conserving an academic 
interest in our Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, 
Goethe, and Dante, people will still be singing: 
the songs of Bums, Heine, and Beranger; and 
perhaps when the ' Idylls of the King ' is but a 
volume in a consulting library, 'Break, Break, 
Break,' will still be a living national possession. 

The fate of a great ballad seems none the less 
sure, and in two hundred years from now Brown- 
ing may be known only as the writer of *The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,' Coleridge (fortunate 
very) as the author of 'The Ancient Mariner,' 
and Longfellow may be a name associated with 
the 'Wreck of the Hesperus.' Even to-day that 
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figment, as Mr. Birrell calls him, the Man in the 
Street, regards Mr. Browning only as a writer of 
one or two stirring ballads, Thomas Campbell as 
the author of ' Lord Ullin*s Daughter,* and Tenny- 
son as the writer of ^The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.* Immortality in literature is a vague 
term embodjring a vaguer period of time, but 
taking the word, even to limit its meaning to a 
century or two, we may apply it with more ease 
of conscience to a song or a ballad than we dare 
to other efforts in poetical construction. 

A music sense, and dramatic action, the essen- 
tials of the song and ballad respectively, are capable 
of rapid appreciation when expressed through 
these two mediums, the just valuation of the more 
elaborated qualities of other forms of poetical 
expression necessitating a training which is not 
to be found in the greater world. For songs and 
ballads come not to the people by searching, but 
are, in a sense, unconsciously absorbed into the 
current of common thought and feeling. 

To many Mr. Robert Buchanan is known in 
a poetical sense as the author of 'Phil Blood's 
Leap* and 'Fra Giacomo,* and there are thou- 
sands who have never even heard of ' The City of 
Dream ' who know by heart ' The Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot.' A man with the insight and dramatic 
feeling of Mr. Buchanan could not have avoided 
becoming a writer of ballads ; and more than any 
other contemporary poet, excepting perhaps Mr. 
Kipling, he has made the ballad an ever-recur- 
ring method of dramatic and poetical expression, 
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and wherever the language is spoken, *The 
Wedding of Shon Maclean' and 'The Wake of 
Tim O'Hara' are admired and loved for their 
broad humanity and their humour akin to tears. 

Before the publication, in 1864, of the poet's first 
volume, there had already appeared one of his 
more famous ballads, that of 'Fra Giacomo,' 
which, from a purely dramatic point of view, must 
be considered, unless we are much mistaken, the 
most perfect of the poet's efforts in this sphere of 
art. To this period also belongs 'A Curl,' one 
of the lesser known of the poet's ballads, but none 
the less striking in the intensity of its passion and 
the dignity of its theme. 

From the miscellaneous poems published froni 
1866-70 we extract from that fine piece of vigorous 
English, 'The Death of Roland': 

Dud wu Gerard the fair, the girl-nioiiUi'd. the gij. 

Who Jeited with the foe he slang his sword to sUj ; 

Dead was the giant Guy, big-hearted, small of brain ; 

Dead was the hoachback Sonche, bia red hnnch slit in twain ; 

Dead was the old hawk Lu, and sleeping hf his side 

His twin-sons, diaries the fleet, and Pierre the serpent-ejred ; 

Dead was Antoine, the same who swore to speak no word 

Tin fivescore heathen heads fell b7 bis single sword ; 

Dead was the wise Gerin, wlio grlpt botli spear and pen ; 

SansDn was dead, Gereir was dead t— dead were the mlghtj 

Then Tnipin dropt the torch, that Bamed upon the ground, 

Bnt drinkini: blood and dew, died oot with drizzlie sonnd ; 

He groped for Roland's heart, and felt it EaioUjr beat. 

And, feeling on the earth, he fonnd the wine-flask sweet, 

And, fainting with the toil, slaked not his own great drouth. 

But, shivering, held the flask to Roland's gentle month : 

E'en then, his Sonl shot op, and in it* shirt of steel 

The Corse sank back, with crash like Ice Uut cracks beneath the 
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* Now, dead and cold, alas ! lieth the noblest wig^ht 

For preaching; sermons sweet and wielding sword in fight ; 

His voice was as a trump that on a mountain blows, 

He scatter'd oils of grace and wasted heathen-foes,— 

White Mary take his sool, to join onr comrades dear. 

And let him wear his Bishop's crown in heaven above, as here ! ' 

In * North Coast, and other Poems' (1867-68), 
there are many stirrings poems in a ballad metre, 
of which the most ambitious effort is *Meg Blane,* 
but the most successful is ' The Battle of Drumlie- 
moor/ a ballad of the Covenant Period. If, instead 
of writing a ballad which conveyed the feeling of 
that stirring period in Scottish history, the poet 
had essayed a ballad dealing with an actual 
historical incident, the success of it would have 
been assured, if we consider how evidently 
true to the spirit of the time is the feeling and 
action of * The Battle of Drumliemoor.* As it is, 
one feels that if there never was a battle at 
Drumliemoor, at least there ought to have been. 
Of Scottish Ballads, Professor Blackie placed 
this battle-piece of the poet's very high in the 
literature of the subject No extract can convey 
the unflagging swing of the ballad, the breathless, 
fiery, fanatical spirit of ecclesiastical soldiery. 

Bar the door f put out the lifi:ht, for it gleams across the night. 

And guides the bloody motion of their feet ; 
Hush the bairn upon thy breast, lest it guide them in their quest. 

And with water quench the blazing of the peat. 
Now, Wife, sit still and hark f— hold my hand amid the daric ; 

O Jeanie, we are scattered— e'en as sleet I 

It was down on Drumliemoor, where it slopes upon the shore. 

And looks upon the breaking of the bay. 
In the Urkyard of the dead, where the heather is thrice red 

With the blood of those asleep beneath the day ; 
And the Howiesons were there, and the people of Glen Ayr, 

And we gathered in the gloom o' night— to pray. 
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How ! Sit at home in fear, when God's Voice was ia nunc eu. 

When the priests of BaaJ were slaDghtering His sheep ? 
Kay I there I took 1117 stand, with my reap-book in my hand. 

For bloodf was the sheaf that t migfht reap : 
And the Lord was la His sides, with a thousand dreadful ejes. 

And Kii breathing made a trouble on the Deep. 

Each mortal of the band brought his weapon in his band, 
Thoogh the chopper or the spit was all be bare : 

And not a man but knew the work be had to do, 
If the Fiend should fall upon us unaware. 

And our looks were gbastly white, but it was not affright,— 
The Lord our God was present to our prayer. 

Oh. solemn, tad. and slow rose the stem voice of Monroe, 
And he curst the curse of Babylon the Whore ; 

We could not see his face, but a gleam was in its [dace. 
Like the phosphor of tbe foam upon the shore ; 

And the eyes of all were dim, as they fixed themselves on him. 
And the Sea QUed up the pauses with its roar. 



But it is in tbe Tolume of * Miscellaneous Poems 
and Ballads' which g:rew up between 1S78-83, that 
we find the best-known of the poet's efforts in this 
direction. Here are 'The Strange Country,' 'The 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot,' ' The Ligbts of Leitb,' 
* Tbe Wedding of Shon Maclean,' ' Phil Blood's 
Leap,' 'O'Connor's WakCf' 'James Avery,' and 
other ballads, which have served the purpose of 
many a reciter, professional and amateur. 'The 
Lights of Leitb ' and * Phtl Blood's Leap ' possess 
in themselves no special characteristic of tbe 
poet's modes of expression, and despite their 
popularity, need not concern us here. Of the 
'Ballad of Judas Iscariot' we can only say that it 
stands in relation to Mr. Buchanan's name, in 
the eye of public estimation and in tbe public 
memory, in much the same way as ' The Andent 
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Mariner* stands to Coleridg:e» and is in many 
ways constructed on homologous lines. In 
association with the Vision of the Man Accurst 
in *The Book of Orm,' it embodies the essence of 
the ultimate optimism of the poef s philosophy, 
< God shall cast away no man.' It is the poem 
that, probably, has attracted a greater number of 
readers to Mr. Buchanan's more ambitious work 
than any other of his efforts in verse or prose. Its 
simplicity, its inevitableness, if the word is allow- 
able in this case, command the attention at once, 
and the sense of mjrsticism and solemnity draws 
us with no uncertain hand from the vulgarity 
of common experiences. The ballad consists of 
forty-nine stanzas, of which we give twenty. 

Twas the body of Jodas lacariot 

Lay 10 the field of Blood ; 
Twas the soul of Judas 
the body stood. 



Black was the earth by iiis:ht. 

And black was the sky ; 
Black, black were the broJcen donds, 

Tho' the red Moon went by. 



Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 
So grim, and gaunt, and gray, 

Raised the body of Judas Iscariot, 
And carried it away. 

And as he bare it from the field 

Its touch was cold as ice, 
And the ivory teeth within the jaw 

RatUed aloud, like dice. 

As the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Carried its load with pain. 
The Eye of Heaven, like a lanthom*s eye, 

Open'd and shut again. 
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Half he walk'd, aad haU he seemed 

Ufled on Che cold wind ; 
He did aot turn, roi chill? hands 

Were piuhiag' from behiod. 



For dajs and oig-bCs be wandered on 

Opon an open plain. 
And the da;s went b; like blinding mist, 

And the nishta like rushing tain. 

Far daji and nights be wandered oo, 

AH thro' the Wood of Woe ; 
And the nights went by like moaning triad, 

And tiw dajrs like drifting snow, 

Twa* the loiil of Jndas Iscariot 

Came with a weai7 bee — 
Alone, alone, and all alone, 

Alone in a lonely place T 

He wandered east, he wandered wrest. 

And beanl no fannun lonnd ; 
For montha and rean, ingrief and tevt, 

He wandered roond and round. 



And the wold wat irtilte with snow, 
And his foot-marks black and damp, 

And the ghost of the sHvern Moon arose 
Holding her jellow lamp. 

And the Idcles were on tbe caves. 
And tbe walla were deep with white, 

And the abadows of the guests within 
Pass'd on the window Ugtat. 

The body of Jodai Iscariot 
Lar stretched along tbe snow ; 

'Twas the soul of Jndas Iscariot 
Ran swifUr to and Ira. 



He ran so swiftlj there, 
As roood and ronnd the frozen Pole 
GHdeth the Iwui wtake bear. 
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The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he waved hands still and slow. 

And the third time that he waved his hands 
The air was thick with snow. 

And of every flake of falling snow, 

Before it touched the ground. 
There came a dove, and a thousand doves 

Made sweet sound. 

Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 

Floated away full fleet, 
And the wings of the dove that bare it off, 

Were like its winding-sheet. 

Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open door, 

And beckon'd, smiling sweet ; 
'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Stole in, and feU at his feet. 

* The Holy Supper is spread within. 

And the many candles shine. 
And I have waited long for thee. 

Before I poured the wine ! ' 

The supper vrine is poured at last, 

The lights bum bright and fair, 
Iscariot washes the Bridegroom's feet. 

And dries them with his hair. 

' The Strange Country ' is another of Mr. 
Buchanan's better-known poems, with the often- 
quoted opening lines : 

I have come from a mystical Land of Light 

To a Strange Country ; 
The Land I have left is forgotten quite 

In the Land I see. 



'TIS life, all life, be it pleasure or pain, 

In the Field and the Flood, 
In the beating Heart, in the burning Brain, 

In the Flesh and the Blood. 
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* Qear the tables ! ' shriek'd out one— 
A leap, a scramblei—and it was done ! 
And then the Pipers all in a row 
Tuned their pipes and beg^an to blow, 

While all to dance stood fiain : 
Sandy of Isla and Earach More, 
Dong^ Dhu from Kinflannan shore, 
Played np the company on the floor 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 



But like an earthquake was the din 

When Shon himself led the Duchess in I 

And she took her place before him there, 

Like a white mouse dancing with a bear ! 

So trim and tiny, so slim and sweet, 

Her blue eyes watching Shon's great feet, 

With a smile that could not be resisted, 

She jigged, and jumped, and twirl'd, and twisted I 

Sandy of Isla led off the reel, 

The Duke began it with toe and heel. 

Then all join'd in amain ; 
Twenty Pipers ranged in a row. 
From squinting Shamus to lame Kilcroe, 
Their cheeks like crimson, began to blow, 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 



Till the first faint music began to rise. 
Like a thousand laverocks singing in tone. 
Like countless com-craiks under the moon, 
Like the smack of kisses, like sweet bells ringing, 
Like a mermaid's harp, or a kelpie singing, 
Blew the pipes of Shon ; and the witching stndn 
Was the gathering song of the Clan Maclean I 



TJien <no man knows how the thing befell, 

For none was sober enough to tell) 

These heavenly Pipers from twenty places 

Began disputing with crimson foces ; 

Each asserting, like one demented. 

The claims of the Clan he represented. 

In vain grey Sandy of Isla strove 

To soothe their struggle with words of love. 

Asserting there, like a gentleman. 

The superior claims of his own great Clan ; 
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Then, &aduig lo reason is despaii, 

He seizes his pipes and he pla;i an air — 

The gathering tone of his Clan— and tries 

To drawn in music the shrieks and cries I 

Heavensl Ever; Piper, growD mad vrifb ir 

Seiies hu pipes with a fierce desire. 

And blowing msdlf , with skirl and sqneak. 

Begins hii particulitr tane to shriek I 

Up and down the gamut the; go, 

Twenty Pipers, all in a row, 

Each with a diflfcrent strain I 
Each tries faanl to drown the first, 
Esch blows louder till like to burst. 
Tbos wen the tones oT the Clans rehesust 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean 1 



The Mnall stars twinkled over the heather, 

As the pipers wandered away together, 

But one by one on the journey dropt. 

Clutching his pipes, and there be stopt t 

Uno by ooe □□ the dark hillside 

Each faint blast of the bagpipes died, ^_ 

Andd the wind and the rata ! 
And the twntr Plpera at break of day 
In twMtj dmrent bog^wles 1^, 
Semttly aleepkiK npon their way 

Prom the wedding of Shon Maclean 1 

Should any man happen to be in doubt as to his 
being wholly or partly Celtic, let him read the 
above ballad, and if his heart does not leave the 
normal in its general conduct, and if he does not 
Itch to be stepping it on the floor, he may write 
hlmtelf down, once and for all, as a Sassenach. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE CITY OF DREAM' 



The publication in 1888 of 'The City of Dream,* 
an epic poem» with a dedication 'to Che sainted 
spirit of John Bunyan,' marks a distinctive place in 
the poetical history of Mr. Buchanan, Here for 
the first time, in a manner which has the appear- 
ance of a sjrstem, he views man and his pilg^rim- 
age through the intellectual and moral mazes 
of the world, in the search for truth. 'I have 
called ''The City of Dream,*" he sajrs, 'an epic 
poem, using the term in a new and somewhat 
unfamiliar sense, and believing it applicable to 
any poetical work which embodies, in a series 
of grandiose pictures, the intellectual spirit of 
the age in which it was written. The "Iliad" 
and the "Odjrssey " are the epic, or epoch, poems 
of the heroic or pagan period ; the " De Renim 
Natura'' is the epic of Roman scepticism and 
decadence; the "Divine Comedy" is the epic 
of Roman Catholicism; the "Paradise Lost,** 
that of the epoch known as Protestant ; Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress ** (as surely a poem, although 
written in prose, as any of those others) is the 

M 
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epic of English Dissent ; while to compare small 
things with great, " The City of Dream " is aa 
epic of modem Revolt and Reconciliation.' 

Even on a superficial study of the poem, it is 
quite evident that years of thought and speculation 
must have been spent in its conception and pre- 
paration. ' How much has been attempted may be 
seen in such a section as that of " The Amphi- 
theatre," where an effort is made to adumbrate 
the entire spirit of Greek poetry and theology.' 
It is certainly the most ambitious of all the poet's 
works, and perhaps the most successful as a 
complete work of art. 'The Drama of Kings' 
was a notable effort of ambition, but it is neither 
so complete a study, nor, if the conventional 
term may be used, is it as true to history. With 
perhaps a single exception, the record of the 
heartburnings, doubts, and experiences of the 
Pilgrim as painted in 'The City of Dream' is 
drawn on lines which are absolutely faithful to 
nature and to the various economies and phases 
which they represent. With the single exception 
mentioned, there is no attempt at useless over- 
drawing and exaggeration. Naturally enough, 
the situations are painted on dramatic lines, for 
in no other way could the truth be presented in 
a convincing manner; but the poet, true to the 
principle on which be has constructed the search 
of his Pilgrim, allows in nearly every case the 
conditions with which he seems to have the least 
sympathy to be developed so as to dramatically 
represent their most favourable aspect In no 
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poem do we find more clear evidence of that power 
of appealing to Universal Humanity in which, 
according to Mr. George Henry Lewes, ' lies Mr. 
Buchanan's security. The light of nature is 
alwajrs his guide, the human heart always his 
study, and the dumb wistful yearning in man to 
something higher' is here changed to notes 
which, however wistful, and however inadequate 
to express the real condition of the soul, come 
nearer to the interpretation of the heart-burn- 
ings, doubts, and experiences of the sympa- 
thetic modem than anything that has been 
attempted by modem poets, not even excepting 
Robert Browning. 

The argument of this new pilgrimage proceeds 
thus: One Ishmael, no longer able to bear the 
tumult and the terror, the tears and the sad- 
ness of the city where he dwelt, having heard 
strange tidings of a Heavenly City, 'green sited, 
golden, and with heaven above it,' soft as the 
shining of an angel's hair, * where neither comes 
rain nor wind nor snow, nor the moans of miser- 
able men,' sets forth to seek the same. He had 
followed ' a melancholy neighbour, old and blind, 
named Faith, led by a beauteous snow-white 
hound, named Peace,' and as he fares forth he 
meets Evangelist, who tells him that the only 
possible way to reach the Heavenly City is to go 
blindfold, and when he comes among thoms and 
flints, ' to praise God and pray, and when in some 
deep slough thou flounderest, bless God and 
stmggle through.' Evangelist blindfolds the 
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pilgrim Ishmael, leaTJng sufficient eye-space for 
him to gaze down upon a Book, which be gives 
to him ; and reading this book, he wanders on, 
terrified and blindfold, learning the story of the 
creation, temptation, and degradation of the first 
man and woman ; of the flood ; of the history of 
Abraham and Jacob's race ; of King David ; of 
'pale and wild-eyed kings, the clash of hosts in 
carnage, and the shriek of haggard prophets 
standing on the heights." He meets with, or 
rather overhears, the protestations and declama- 
tion of the old prophet Hurricane, who laughs to 
scorn those who seek for a sign, and those who 
speak of rights : 

Woni.5, do ye tave of riehta? 
I ten jrea. He who [uhloa'd jron for pain. 
And Kt roQ In ■ ud and snnless worid, 
Scatters jaur ligihta as the eternal sea 
Looaeni the fading: foam^bella from its hair. 

He wanders on, 'shadow'd with sorrow, smitten 
through with sin,' until he comes by chance to the 
house of one Iconoclast, who relieves him of the 
bandages covering his eyes. They talk together, 
Iconoclast calling the Pilgrim a fool, to be led 
away by the ' fat trencher knave ' Evangelist, who 
bad bid him 

To tnrn thy face 
Into the tomb of dead iuteUlKence ; 
To qnit mortalit; and be a mole I 

He leads him. to an eminence. Mount Clear, 
whence he beholds all the Pilgrims of the World. 

And It was noon, noon of a cold gny day, 
A •Uverii, melancholy liEbt in heaven, 
AU calm, the prospects and the distances 
ShatpanddlstiDCttOTision, bntnosnn. 
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He beholds the City from which he had travelled, 
and other cities like his own, and coming: from 
each he sees pilgrims toiling to the green slopes 
on which he stands. Iconoclast speaking, says : 



And in each City thon dost look opon 
A different legend and a different God 
Lengthen man's misery and make him mad, 

and bids him go back to his city, and work his 
work, and dream no more of cities in the clouds. 
But Ishmael, weary of this 'dreary echo of a 
hollow sound bred in an empty heart,' and spying 
a Heavenly City ' beyond the scoffer's voice, beyond 
these vales, beyond the weary wailings of the sea,' 
leaves him, and as he does so, hears a tumult, 
in which the tramp of horses' feet and the sharp 
yelp of hounds are distinctly mingled, seeing 
directly afterwards a great company of Priests, 
and hoary crowned Kings and pallid Queens, and 
countless slaves, pursuing ' In the name of God ' 
a naked man, who saves himself by seeking refuge 
in a house built by Iconoclast, 'to the glory of 
God.' He next meets Pitiful, and is directed 
towards the City of Christopolis. As he goes, he 
accosts many other pilgrims, journeying to the 
same city. He reads again in the Book ' a tale 
so sad and sweet that all the darker matter of the 
Book dissolved away like mists around a star.' 
He learns of the Man Divine and his sufferings 
under the omnipotent and vengeful God, and fears 
for his own safety, crying, ' How should this God 
have mercy upon men, seeing He spared not His 
own anointed son ? ' He is rebuked for blasphemy 
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by ' Direful,' high-priest in the Holy City, where is 
preached God's thunder and the lightnings of the 
Cross. From Direful he hears the creeds of 
Christ's Vicars, the popes and priests, and of the 
doom which awaits those who do not believe. He 
demands why man merits such a doom ; for 

That dut; the created owes 
To the Creator, the Creator, too. 
Owes the created. God hath given me life ; 
I thank my God if hfe a blessiog is ; 
How may 1 bless Him if it proves a curse ? 

Direful replies, that in the city ' neither words, nor 
deeds, nor love avail— they are but other names 
for vanity,' and that only belief is of use, and pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the main doctrines of the 
Creed. The Pilgrim leaves Direful and goes 
towards the City on a roadway strewn with the 
weary and the miserable. 

And everr face wm lighted with tbe flame 
Of tamiDc ; yea, and all like bloodshot stars 
Shone forward the one way ; bnt *h t the limbs 
Were feeble, and the weary feet were sore, 
And some upon the wayside fell and moan'd, 
And many lay as white and cold as stone 
With thin hands cross'd in prayer upon their rags. 
MeanUine Uiere flasb'd along^ on fiery wheels 
Fall many a siorians company which bare 
Aloft the crimson Cross, and mighty priests 
Gtode by od ateedt bridled with glittering gold, 
And delicate wantons on white palfreys pasa'd 
With soft eyes downcast as they told their beads, 
And few of these on those who fell and died 
Look'd down, but aeem'd with all their spirits bent 
To reach the Golden Gate ere fall of night- 
Only the priests stoop'd aometimei o'er the dead, 
And made the bnrrled iLgo o' the Cross, and went. 

He passes a ballad-singer on the way, who sings 
of ' Jesus of Nazareth ' : 
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Tomb'd from the heavenly bine, 
Who lies in dreamless death ? 
The Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth !— 

and of ' Mary Magdalen ' : 

I saW(in the Holy City, when all the people slept, 

The shape of a woeful woman, whcriook'd at heaven and wept. 

Tall in the moonlit City, pale as some statue of stone, 
With the evil of earth upon her, she stood and she made her 
moan. 

In the crowded highways leading to the City with 
'the countless spires like fiery fingers pointing 
up to heaven,' he stands aside to let a glorious 
company pass, meeting Eglantine, who warns 
him that Christopolis is not the City of his quest ; 
yet nevertheless he proceeds thither in his new 
friend's company ; as they went : 

Green were the fields with grass, and sweet with thyme. 

And there were silver runlets everywhere, 

O'er which the willow hvaig her tassell'd locks. 

And son£f-birds sang", for it was summer-time, 

And o'er the grass, in green and golden mall, 

The grasshoppers were leaping, and o'erhead 

A lark, pulsating in the warm still air, 

Scattered sweet song like dewdrops from her wings. 

Eglantine tells the Pilgrim of his own soul's 
story, and of the history of man before civilisation 
and Christianisation were known, 'when man 
drank the free sunshine, hungered, and was fed, 
and knew not superstition or disease,' before the 
Church was formed which * made that evil which 
was fashioned good and blurs the crystal of 
Eternity.' His own life had been 

A crying out for light that hath not shone, 
A sowing of sweet seeds that will not spring, 
A prayer, a tumult, and an ecstasy. 
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They wander through Cbristopolis, and see many 
strange sights there, viewing with surprise and 
scorn the contrast of profession and conduct, of 
splendour and squalor, of beauty and of filth. 
They see a hunt of king^s, with bloody priests 
for hounds, chasing a heretic across the river. 
Eglantine is charged before the Inquisitor, and 
asserts in stout words his eclectic belief, con- 
cluding thus : 

Tht Everlasting and Imperishable 
Eludes mi;, as Ihe sigbt of tbe sweet stars 
That abiat! uncompreheoded yet serene ; 
For aigbtlj, lileotly, their eyes unclose, 
And wboio seei their light, and gazes on It 
Till wonder turns to rapture, SFemeth ever, 
Like one that reads all secrets in Love's eyes. 
Swooning^ upon the verg^ of certalutT — 
AnoUier look, aaother Saab, it aeems. 
And all God'a mraterj will be reveai'd. 
Bot very aUentlj they close again, 
ShnttlaK their secret 'neath their silvern lids, 
And looking Inward with a milUon orbs 
On the Unfathomable far within 
Their spheres, as is the soot within the souL 
God il Iheir secret ; but I turn to Earth. 
Mj Mother, and in her dark fond (ace I gaze, 
Still questioning until at last I find 
Htr secret, and its sweetest name is Love : 
And this one word she murmurs secretly 
Into the ean of birds and beasts and men ; 
And sometimes, listening to her, as she lies 
Twining her lUles in her hair, and watching 
Her blind eyes as they glimmer up to heaven, 
I dream this word she whispers to herself 
U yet another mystic name of God. 

He is denounced and condemned as an Atheist, 
and Ishmael, s]nnpathising, shares the same fate, 
and takes refuge beyond a great gate dividing 
the City into two parts. Wise men accost him 
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and warn him that peace and assurance are to be 
found only in the Book g^iven him by Evangelist ; 
but this in his perversity he denies, and casting 
away the Book, is again denounced as un- 
believing, Ishmael declaring that the only Book 
he reads was 

God's in the beginning ; on its firont 
He set the stars for signs, the sun for seal ; 
Golden the letters, bright the shining pages, 
Holy the natural gospel of the earth ; 
BlessM tenfold the language of that Book 
For ever open ; blessM he who reads 
The leaf that ever blossoms ever tnm'd ! 

and he is driven out of the City into the dreary 
region beyond. He meets there one Merciful, 
and with him, at the feet of the Calvaries, holds 
converse, in the midst of which he tells of those 
who, in the hours of darkness, crawl to the feet of 
the Cross, and in the hours of light and success 
live godless and bloody lives : 

Such conscience is an owl that flies by night ; 
No sweet white dove that moves abroad by day. 

• ••••• 

And yet I know, by every breath I breathe, 
The Mighty and the Merciful are one : 
The morning dew that scarcely bends the flowers, 
Inhaled to heaven becomes the lightning flash 
That lights all heaven ere noon. 

The Pilgrim, declining to kneel to the shapes of 
stone, is told by Merciful that he will never escape 
the shadow : 

On the desert sands. 
On the sad shores of the sea, upon the scroll 
Of the star^-printed heavens, on every flower 
That blossoms, on each thing that ^es or creeps 
'Tis made— the sign is made, the Cross is made— 
That cipher which whoever reads can read 
The riddle of the worlds. 
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He muses on these sayings, and foresees the 
destiny laid out for mankind : 

To eacb tliuig that lives 
li givea. witboot a choice, tliii destiny— 
To be B slayer or a tufferer, 
A tyrant or a martyt ; to be weak 
Or cruel : to range Natore like a hawk. 
Or foil in CTOel talon* like ■ dove. 

Flying on, he knows not whither, he encounters 
rain and tempest, and takes shelter in a woeful 
Wayside Inn, where he meets the Outcasts of all 
the creeds— Despair, Isaac, Deadbeart, Wormwood, 
and others. In this dreary company he discusses 
the problems that haunt bis soul, and, leaving 
them, wanders through the night and encounters 
a wild horseman, Esau, who carries him over the 
Hills on a horse 'maned like a comet, and as 
black as clouds that blot a comet's path ' ; and as 
they fly through the night past rocks, and crags, 
and peaks, and gaunt ravines, he cries, 'Whither, 
O whither?' and the answer comes 'in a wild 
strange song, to which the sobbing of the torrents, 
the moaniag of the wind, and the beating of the 
horse's thunderous feet, kept strange accord ' : 



Wiadi of the monntun, mingle with my crying, 
Clo>idaoftliet«mpeit,flee«sI unSyinf, 
Goda of the chnutland, Chrirtos and Apollo, 
FoUow, O follow I 

Tlirough the dark valleys, up tbe misty moontains, 
Over th« black waste*, past the gleaming fomitains. 
Praying not, hoping not, resting nor abiding, 
Lo, I am tiding 1 
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Clangour and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has dasp'd me, cruelty has crown'd me, 
Sorrow awaits me. Death Is waiting: with her— 
Fast speed I thither ! 

Not 'neath the greenwood, not where roses blossom, 
Not on the green vale on a loving bosom. 
Not on the sea-sands, not across the billow. 
Seek I a pillow I 



Gods let them follow I— gods, for I defy them I 
They call me, mock me ; but I gallop by them— 
If they would find me, touch me, whisper to me, 
Let them pursue me ! 

Faster, O faster I Darker and more dreary 
Groweth the pathway, yet I am not weary- 
Gods, I defy them ! gods, I can unmake them. 
Bruise them and break them ! 

White steed of wonder, with thy feet of thunder. 
Find out their temples, tread their high-priests under,- 
Leave them behind thee— If thehr gods speed after. 
Mock them with laughter. 



Shall a god grieve me ? shall a phantom win me ? 
Nay— by the wild wind around and o'er and in 
Be his name Vishnu, Christus, or Apollo- 
Let the god follow ! 

Esau carries him to the Groves of Faun, sasring : 

And here thy soul 
May rest a space and worship at its will 
Whatever god thou choosest, or indeed, 
May make an idol of its own despair, 
And kneeling, pray to that ! 

Esau holds out to the Pilgrim the satisfaction 
both to the soul and body of such a life as he 
leads, to whom, after thought, the Pilgrim replies : 

Yea, there Is wisdom in thy words- 
Better to wander up and down the world 
All outcast, or in Nature's stormy fisnes 
To pray in protestation and despair, 
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Than in OinAtapolis with pncsts aai slares 
Ta gaaw the frnzcn cnut of a cold creed 
Amid the braxoi glory of a lie. 

' Yea,' says Esau : 

* Better to be the weuiest waTt that breaks 
Maauing and dying- on Thonght't ihoteleas wa. 
Than the supremest biossom bora i' the wood. 
And tike a snow-Bake shed npon the giouod '. ' 

The Groves of Faun are watched over by the 
Shepherd Thyrsis and his child, a maid of sur* 
passing beauty. Led by Thyrsis, he sees the 
Vales of Vain delight, and after drinking: of the 
waters of oblivion, beholds the living apparitioD 
of the Greek god Eros. 

Suiting the poetical expression to the environ- 
ment conceived, the poet finds himself for the 
next Gffy pages bathed in an atmosphere of 
colour. The rigidil? of thought and the stem 
inteUectufdism which bathe the environments of 
the previous encounters, find their substitutes io 
scenes of purple sensuous lights which are a fitting 
accompaniment of the Pagan atmosphere which we 
are made to breathe. In the vales of vain delight 
we bear sung the one song of passion that the epic 
contains. Here, where ' pale youths and students 
Time had snow'd upon ; gaunt poets, clasping to 
the cold breast-bones their harps of gold; and 
hunters, gross-moutfa'd and lewd ; and kii^s, that 
proffered crowns for one cold kiss,' the song is 
sui^: 

Kiss, di««m, and die t love, let \iff lips divine 
Id one long- bcBTcnly kin be aeai'd to mine, 

WUle iliiginK low the flower-crowa'd Homa steal bjr— 
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Thy beanty warms my blood like wondromi wine- 
While yet the sun hangs still in yonder sky, 
Kiss, dream, and die I 



Kiss, dream, and die !— Love, after life comes Death, 
No spirit to n^tm^ reawakeneth 

When once Love's sun hath sunk in yonder sky- 
Cling closer, drink my being, draw my breath,— 
Soul answering soul, in one long rapturous sig^ 
Kiss, dream, and die 1 

Despite the splendid spiritualisation and intel- 
lectualism of the rest of the book, there is no 
doubt that, in the g^orgeous imagery of the Pagan 
period of the Epic, the poet is at his white 
heat of inspiration. In dazzling contrast to the 
gloom and sadness, introspection and heart- 
searching, of the time when the poet treads the 
path with the newer gods, is this kaleidoscope of 
fiery imagery, this ever-coloured picture of the 
pasture-lands and hunting-grounds of the older 
gods. Satyrs, Nymphs, and Fauns fill up the in- 
tervals between the moments when the gods front 
the picture, and all the world is one continued 
song of irresponsible mirth, dreaminess, and in- 
dolence. The Pilgrim, like one who sleeps, 
tottered heavy-eyed through woods of poppy and 
rank hellebore. ' In vain ripe fruits were crush'd 
against his lips, in vain the branches with their 
blossom'd arms entwined around him; vainly 
in his face the naked dryad and the wood-nymph 
laughed '—his goal was not in slumbersome Ennui ; 
his was to find the final answer to the soul's great 
question, and it certainly was not to be found 
there. 




■s.i«»« 

•irginal and nsestlT Ecrhbie, 
Chute with the ^lemlour at v 
T^M never could Tn; fei] oa fDOd of (i 

Tltaii pence: godbcad, 

TMft ptcftet gwllMiitf IB tte nnif s eyes is the 

god Eros, who reveals hunself walkm^ 'like a 
slow star sailing through the clouds of twilight, . 
and gliding in the gtorr of a dream,* and to 
whom the Pilgrim is introduced as one 'from 
the dusCr tr acts of Time, and a seeker of the 
secret Beautiful no ear hath heard.' 

The Pilgrim sails with Eros over strange 
waters: 

Than waa I 'ware tfa*t andrraatfa me tltrobb'd 



AablH Bod deep, aa tbat wUcli bnnit o'erliead ; 
Aad k tha aadafTaid Mkc piU-fish gleam'd 
iMBBcrable Spinte of the lake, 
Naked, bkiwB hShs and tUUicr light as leaves, 
WRli HbH bt their handa, Utdr eyes half dosed. 
Tbeir hak Hke drtftkic weeds ; thick as the flowers 
Aboic, Uwr flaaUd ; near the snr&ce some. 
And others far away u film a or cloud 
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In that deep tmder-heaven ; bnt all their eyes 
Were softly nptiim'd» as onto some strange star, 
To him who in the shallop's s:littering: wake 
Swam 'mid the light of his lone loveliness. 

Then all grew dim ! I closed my heated eyes. 

Like one who on a summer hill lies down 

Face npward, blinded by the bnming bine, 

And in my ears there grew a dreamy hum 

Of lark-like song. The heaven above my head, 

The heaven below my feet, swam swiftly by, 

Till clouds and birds and flowers and water-elves 

Were blent to one bright flash of rainbow light 

Bewildering the sense. And now I swam 

By jewell'd islands smother'd deep in flowers 

Glassily mirror'd in the golden river ; 

And from the isles blue-plnmaged warblers hnmm'd, 

Swinging to boughs of purple, yellow, and green. 

Their pendent nests of down ; and on the banks, 

Dim-shaded by the umbrage and the flowers, 

Sat naked fauns who fluted to the swans 

On pipes of reeds, while in the purple shallows, 

Wading knee-deep, listened the golden cranes. 

And walking upon floating lotus-leaves 

The red jacana scream'd. 

As they sail, he holds converse with the god, 
who, seeing the Pilgrim gazing on these scenes 
which are as hollow as a pleasure snatched in 
sleep, murmurs : 

Fly from thy dream, 
And it shall last for ever ; cherish it. 
And it shall wither in thy cherishing I 

And thus they glided on : 

The wonder deepened. Earth and Heaven seem'd blent 
In one still rapture, for their beating hearts 
Were prest like breasts of lovers, close together ; 

until they come, betimes, to an amphitheatre 
among mountains, where he finds pilgrims like 
unto himself, seeking the solution of the Eternal 
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mystery. Amongst other visions be has one of 
Silenos : 

For of mucb peace he told, of golAea &eld£. 
Of shepherds in dim dales Arcadian, 
0( goAi that gather'd the still stars like sheep 
Dawn after dawo to ^ut them in theic folds 
And every dawn did loose them once a.gun. 
Of vintage and of fruitage, and of Love's 
Ripe kisses stolen in the reaping^ time ; 

and a gorgeous spectacle of the 'ripe rose of 
womanhood supreme,' Helena, 'more fair than 
Cytherea rising from the sea or seated naked on the 
lover's star, strewing the seas beneath ber silvern 
feet with pearls and emeralds all a summer night' 
After that miracle of womanhood come Argos, 
Clytemnestra, Ida, Cassandra, Agamemnon, Iphi- 
genia, Orestes, Eteokles, CEdipus, and the 
Eumenides : 

' As the ioniimerBble waves 
Sink after tempeat to completest calm, 
For Burceaae of tbe mighty tamult pass'd. 
So these wild waifs of being- grow subdned 
To subtle muiic of inblime despairs j 
For out of wrath comes tove, and out of pain 
Dumb resignation brooding like a dove, 
On annless waters, and of unbehef 
I* bom a faith more precious and divine 
Than e'er bUnd Ignorance with his mother's milk 
Snck'd smiling down I 

And then : 

As he spake, 
There came a twittering as of birds on boughs, 
A music as of rain pattering on leaves ; 
And to this mnrmur the great curtain fell, 
Revealing slopes of greenest emerald 
By shallow rivulets fed with Bashing falls, 
And far away soft throbb'd the evening star, 
And everywhere across those pastures sweet 
Moved Lambs as white as snow ! Then as I gazed 
I heard Apollo singtng on the heights 
A shepherd's song divine. 
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And following Apollo, the daughter of Colonos, 
AlcestiSi 'pallid from the kiss of Death'; the 
daughters of Danaos, and the seed of Epaphos 
and lo, and the fair Heifer's self, 'as white as 
snow, star-vision'd, woman-faced, miraculous,' 
and then, ' with all the still cold heaven above his 
head,' a vision of Prometheus Purkaieus. The 
Pilgjim witnesses the sacrificial tragedy of 
Cheiron, and the transubstantiation of Eros- 
transfigured before the Man Divine, on the cross 
of wood. 

Hastening from the amphitheatre, he passes 
through the Valley of Dead Gods, seeing in despair 
' the empty thrones of heaven,' and wheresoe'er he 
trod, the earth was still torn open into graves. 

Then methons^ht, 
While Heaven and Hell moan'd answer to each other, 
And throngs of gods like wolves around a fire 
Gathered, and earth as far as eye conld see 
Was one wild sea of open graves, that broke 
To foam of dead shapes shining in their shronds, 
I heard a voice out of the darkness calling 
And weary voices answering as it sang :» 

Black is the night, hot blacker my despair ; 
The world is dark— I walk I know not where ; 

Yet phantoms beckon still, and I porsne— 
Phantoms, still phantoms ! there they loom— and there ! 

Adonai ! Lord ! art thon a Phantom, too? 

One strikes— before the blow I bend fall weak ; 
One beckoning smiles, hot fades in act to speak ; 

One with a clammy tonch doth chill me thro'— 
See ! they join hands in drde, while I shriek, 

Adonai ! Lord ! art thon a Phantom, too? 

Dark and gigantic, one, with crimson hands 
Upstretch'd in protestation, frowning stands. 

While tears like blood his night-black cheeks bedew— 
He tears his hafr, he sinks in shifting sands— 

Adonai I Lord t art thon a Phantom, too? 

N 
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The taii, tbe glad, the UdMnis. and the brigttt. 
The kiagt of dukcess. and the lonb erf light. 

The ihapes I laved, tbe tana* who«e wmli 1 flew. 
Now wail together is eternal night— 

AdoBoi I Lord 1 art ttaoa a Phantom, too f 



M 



As he passes througrh the Valley, be finds his 
townsman Faith Ijring dead and cold. Yet the 
Pilg^rim dies Dot, but, 'sadder than night, and sun- 
less as the grave,' finds himself on a waa 
wayside, close to a rain-worn Cross, ' watching 
the crimson eyeballs of the dawn,' and bolds 
speech with Sylvan, whom leaving, he climbs 
again upward among mountains, and shelters 
with the Hermit of the Mere. Thereon, one 
Nightshade leads him up the highest peaks : 

The auga aod rocki and air-liniig preclp tc e n 
Redden in sannt, and above the peaki, 
Upon a bed of oinuon, dnskljr gleam'd 
The argent alckle of the beanJess morn ; 
Andlo, the winds had fallen and cnrl'd themselves 
Like tir«l-oiit honnds in boUows of the hiDs, 
Restlessly sleeping bat from time to time 
Audibly breathing ; and deep stillness lay 
Upon the motintains and the daikening slopes 
Beneath their snows, and the low far-off moan 
Of totrents deepening that stiUness came 
From the untrodden heights ; 

and shows him the Spectre of the Inconceivable, 
after which sight of wonder he finds himself worn 
and old, but emerges in full daylight on the open 
way. 



Once more above 
The radl&ot rose of heaven openeth, 
Petal b; petal, glimmering In the dew. 



B, as brightly shining 
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Upon the trembling murtherer's niahd hair 
As on the little dench&d hand of the babe 
Smiling in sleep I softly the white donds sail'd, 
Edged with vermilion, to the east ; the mists 
Rose like white altar-smoke from that gree^ vale, 
The forests stirr'd with numerous leafy gleams. 
The birdi unbound her shining hair, the oak 
Shone in his tawny mail, and from the wood 
The brook sprang laughing ; and above the fields 
The lark rose, singing that same song it sang 
On Adam's nuptial mom I 

On the open way he first holds parley with 
Literal, 'who smiled calm greeting, such as 
fellow-scholars give half-absently, when pacing 
slow within the groves of Academe/ the talk 
being in the grooves of philosophy, in which is 
contrasted the cold academic mind of Literal and 
the 'extra-mural' enthusiasm of the Pilgrim. 
Literal advises the Pilgrim to leave the riddle 
of the gods, and quench his sad desire in blessed 
toil ; but the Pilgrim, seeing in him ' the sexton of 
the creeds— a cold and humorous knave, with 
never a g^uess beyond his spade, and the cold skull 
it strikes in digging his own grave,' bids him 
farewell, and leaves the pallid scholar far behind. 
On every side he meets 'the drowsy stare of 
bovine human faces, and hears the hum of hollow 
human voices,' until he accosts a student, ' smiling 
softly, with the studied scorn of perfect courtesy,' 
Microcos by name, another disbeliever in God. 
After talk with him he meets with a gentle 
stranger, by whom he is g:uided to the gates of the 
City builded without God, a beautiful city, con- 
structed and governed on the lines of the latest 
conceptions and experiences of scientific man— 
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wberv tbe uame of God tsoewcrn 

ao tptrit IS known except the spirit oC a 



P 




WaK*!) in the brigblncas of tboae goldca sreett. 

HI* weaf7 wanderingfs and experiences in this 
dtjr, 'latest and fairest of any built by Man,' are 
detailed. How be ffrew heart-sick at the life that 
was gOTcmed by mathematics and machinery, how 
his soul is stirred to anger by the priests of the 
laboratories whose ready methods to destrt^ the 
infirm and frail infants, and whose vivisection 
experiments, his soul protests against A time 
comes when, sickened and afraid, he forsakes the 
d^ and flees on into the region of Monsters and 
strange births of Time. At last, in the winter of 
his pilgrimage, he beholds the old man 'Masterful,' 
who becomes his guide to the brink of the Celestial 
Ocean. Lone on the heights they stand, while the 
daylight Cades, 
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Then with reverent eyes upgazing, and upon his 
pallid face light falling faintly from a million 
worlds, the old man spoke : 

Thon seekest God—behold thon standest now 
Within His Temple. Lo, how brilUanUy 
The Altar, fed with ceaseless starry fires. 
Boms, for its footstool is the monntain-peaks. 
The skies its star-enwoven panoply I— 
Lo, then, how silently, how mystically. 
Yonder nnsnllied Moon npUfts the Host, 
While from the continents and seas beneath, 
And from the planets that bow down as lambs. 
And from the constellations clustering 
With eyes of wonder upon every side. 
Rises the mnrmnr which Creation heard 
In the beginning: I Hearken I Strain thine ears 1 
Are they so thick with dost they cannot hear 
The phigal cadence of the instrument 
Set in the veilM centre of the Shrine ? 

Standing on those mysterious shores, the highest 
peak of earth, he sees a ship of Souls, and * lo, 
methought these spirits of men and women which 
seemed to float before him sang in piteous human 
tones, which found an echo in the Pilgrim's soul, 
this song : 

Unseen, Unknown, yet seen and known 
By the still soul that broods alone 

On visions eyesight cannot see. 
By that, thy seed within me sown. 

Forget not me I 

Forget me not, but hear me cry. 
Ere in my lonely bed I lie, 

Thus stooping low on bended knee. 
And if in glooms of sleep I die. 

Forget not me 1 

Forget me not as men forget. 
But let thy lig^t be^with me yet 

Where'er my vagrant footsteps flee. 
Until my earthly sun is set, 

Forget not me I 
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Tlioaeh dsmb tboa bmodeat bz away, 
Bejood tbe nigbt. bcfood tbe d^, 

Acrou the great cctotial Sea. 
Forget me not, bot beai nw pray 

■ Forget not me I ' 

Bj tbc long path thai I hare trod. 
Tbe soolnx tracks, the shiniag road. 

From fonns of dread to foRoi of tbee 
B; all mj dumb despain, O God. 

Fotget not me I 

Forget oot wben mine eyelids dose. 
And sinkJDg to my last repote, 

All round tbe sleeping dead I see. 
Yea, when I sleep as soimd as those, 

Forget not me I 

Tbougb di'eper than the deepest Deep 
Be the dark void wberein I sleep. 

Though oceaa-deep I buried be. 
1 charge tbee, by tbese tears I weep. 

Remember, Lord, my Hfeloag qoeat, 
How painftil^ my aoDl bath prest 

From dark to Ught, pnnimig Thee ; 
So, though I foil and sink to rest. 

Forget not me t 

Say not ' He sleeps— he doth foi^et 
All that he sooght with eyes tear-wet— 
niB o'er— be slamlKis— let him be I ' 

Forget not me t 

Forget me not, bnt come, O King, 
And find me softly ■lumbering 

la dark and troubled dreams of Thee — 
Then, with one waft of Thy blight wing, 

Awaken me t 

And as the ship vanishes in the cerulean haze, 
tbe Pilgrim awakens, and knows that all he has 
seen— yea, all his spirif s lifelong: quest— has been 
only a Dream within a Dream. 
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There is so much elaboration of the scenery 
against which move the various characters in 
the epiCy there is so much detail in the various 
movements of the characters, that it has been 
impossible to give anything but the vaguest idea 
of the scope and general significance of the poem. 
The particular grandeur, and the poetic success 
achieved in such a chapter as ^ The Amphitheatre,' 
have led us in fact to treat that portion of the 
epic in the most cursory manner, as any attempt 
to indicate its strength and beauty could only 
have ended in dismal failure. All we have 
attempted is to place on record the numerous 
paths taken by the Pilgrim in his wanderings, 
and to suggest the various environments and 
different philosophic standpoints that came in his 
way, in his long and weary question for some 
solution of the Eternal mysteries. It will be seen 
that the poet remains absolutely true to experience, 
in that whatsoever circumstances and surround- 
ings the Pilgrim is placed, he never loses what, 
after all, is the most clinging and the most im- 
portant environment, that of his own tendencies, 
his own fears, passions, and prejudices. 

For the form and style of the work the poet 
owes no apology. It illustrates once more the 
theory of poetical expression that has g^uided him 
throughout his career : ^ the theory that the end 
and crown of Art is simplicity, and that words, 
where they only conceal thoughts, are the veriest 
weeds, to be cut remorselessly away.' With- 
out troubling ourselves much with the critical 
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appreciatioa and depredatioa that met the work at 
its publication, we map be allowed to quote Mr. 
Leckr's words spoken at the Royal Academy. 
'The iUustrious historian of the Crimean War 
(Kinglake) has completed his noble historic 
gallery. And if it be said that this great master 
of picturesque English was reared in the traditions 
of a more artistic age, I would venture to point 
to a poem which is destined to take a prominent 
place in the literature of our time. I refer to " The 
City of Dream," by Robert Buchanan. While 
such works are produced in England, it cannot, I 
think, be said that the artistic spirit in Euglisb 
literature has very seriously decayed.' 



CHAPTER IX 

<THB WANDERING JEW'i AND 'THE BALLAD OF 

BdARY THE MOTHER' 

* The Wandering Jew/ published in 18939 although 
called by the poet a Christmas Carol, yet may in 
reality be considered the epic poem, to which * The 
Book of Orm,' published more than twenty years 
previously, may be counted the prelude ; in fact, to 
those interested in the history of this poem, it may 
be mentioned that * The Book of Orm ' has as its 
sub-title ^ a Prelude to the Epic,' and that in the 
first edition, published in 1870, an advertisement 
appears, having relation to the epic poem, in 
which the very lines which serve to preface 'The 
Wandering Jew ' are given : 

Come Faith, with eyes of patient heavenward gaze I 
Come Hope, with feet that bleed from thoray ways I 
With hand for each, leading those twain to me, 
Come with thy gifts of grace, fair Charity I 
Bring mosic too, whose voices trouble so 
Onr very footfalls as we graveward go. 
Whose bright eyes, as she sings to Hnmankind, 
Shine with the glory of God which keeps them blind. 

In the volume published in 1893 are added some 
further lines, of which the following may be 
quoted : 

Come, mnses of the bleeding heart of Man, 
Fairer than all the Nine Pamassean, 

1 Quotations by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto and Windns. 

SOI 
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Paiter and clad in grace more heaveiJr 

Tbajo tliaxe sweet visions al Man's InCuicy, 

Cone from roar lonelr heights with song xod pnjcr, 

TB liwpire an epic of Uie world's despair I 



To prove that Light Divine is i 



;t sought in vain. 



In a note to the second edition of the poem, Mr. 
Buchanan says : ' I wished to appeal to those with 
whom Religion, real Religion, is an eternal verity. 
My poem was neither for the Pharisee who 
follows Jesus amongst the formulas of theology, 
nor for the Sadducee who interprets him through 
the letter of literature. It was meant to picture 
the absolute and simple truth as I see it, the 
presence in the world of a supreme and suffering 
Spirit who has been, and is outcast from all human 
habitations, and most of all from the Churches 
built in his Name. It is not a polemic against 
Jesus of Nazareth ; it is an expression of love for 
bis personality, and of sympathy with bis un- 
realised Dream. . , . He survives and will survive 
as a Divine Ideal, a pathetic Figure, searching 
Heaven in vain for a sign, for a token that he has 
not failed. ... He is asking himself, after eighteen 
hundred years of weary effort, the terrible question 
which I have put into his mouth: "After all, are 
men worth saving ? " The only affirmative answer 
to that question would be the existence in the 
world of Christ-like men. When human being^s 
really beg^n to love one another, when War and 
Prostitution have left the earth, when the wicked 
no longer re^, when the selfish and base cease 
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to flourish and the poor cea^e to starve and die, 
when Woman emerges from her long degradation 
and Man ceases to be her willing slave, the Christ 
may answer ^* Yes." Then perhaps the God whom 
he now seeks vainly may vouchsafe him a sign, 
and so enable him to fulfil his beautiful promise ; 
but till then, he will wander on, as he wanders on 
now, in spiritual weakness and despair/ 

As our work is with Mr. Buchanan alone, and 
not with his critics, with whom we have at times 
been associated, it will be unnecessary for us to 
enter into any lengthy consideration of that re- 
markable controversy which * turned the head ' of 
the Press, especially the English Metropolitan 
Press, at the time of the publication of these 
poems. * Major and minor ' litterateurs, log-rollers, 
priests, pedants and prigs, would-be satirists and 
heartburning Socialists joined in the affirmation 
and denial of the question phrased in a sporting 
key, *Is Christianity played out?' Men, long 
encumbered by the tyranny of environment and 
habit, broke their bonds and spoke as they never 
spoke before. The eclectic spirit was rampant; 
and even the Church itself, humble perhaps 
before the terrible indictment of the poet, drank 
in a temporary draught of eclecticism. 

In one of a series of letters to the ^ Daily 
Chronicle,' Mr. Buchanan further elaborated his 
position in reference to the spirit and object of his 
poem. ^ I distinguish absolutely,' he said, ^ between 
the character of Jesus and the character of 
Christianity— in other words, between Jesus of 
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Nazareth and Jesus the Christ Shorn of 
supernatural pretensions, Jesus emerges from 
the gross mass of human beings as an almost 
perfect type of simplicity, veracity, and natural 
affection. " Love one another " was the Alpha and 
Omega of his teaching, and he carried out the 
precept through every hour of his too brief life. 
Then, looking round on his fellows, realising the 
extent of human misery and perceiving the follies 
of human existence, he thought, "Surely there 
must be some Divine solution to the problem. 
Surely there must be another and a fairer life to 
justify a life so ephemeraL" Therein he was right ; 
without some such justificatioB this life of ours 
is only dust and ashes. But with his insight 
b^an his sorrow. He turned from this world as 
from something, in its very nature, base and 
detestable. He conceived the soul as removed 
altogether from the necessities and privileges of 
the flesh. ... He dreamed of a Divine kingdom 
where every riddle would be solved, the wicked 
would cease from troubling and the weary would 
be at rest ; but in so doing, he forgot that the 
Divine kingdom, if it is to exist at all, must begin 
where God first localised it on this planet The 
whole thesis of my poem, then, is this, that the 
Spirit of Jesus, surviving on into the present 
generation, still stands apart from the strife and 
tumult of the human race ; and, most of all, from 
Christianity. In my arraignment of Jesus before 
humanity, I have not feared to state the whole 
case as conceived by men against him, to chronicle 
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the endless enormities committed in his name. . . • 
The whole aim of the work is to justify Jesus 
against the folly, the cruelty, the infamy, the 
ignorance of the Creed upbuilt above his grave. 
I show, in cipher as it were, that those who cruci- 
fied him once would crucify him again, were he 
to return amongst us. I imply that among the 
first to crucify him would be the members of his 
own Church. But nowhere do I imply that his 
soul, in its purely personal elements, in its tender 
and S]rmpathising humanity, was not the very 
divinest that ever wore earth above it He judged 
men far too gently, he was far too sang:uine about 
human perfectibility. 

'According to my critics, it is secularism, not 
Christianity, which is played out '^ intellectually." 
If they mean by secularism the base and irreverent 
spirit which gibes and mocks at the beautiful 
dream of Jesus, and in so doing defames the 
stainless elder brother of all suffering men, I am 
cordially at one with them ; but if they mean by 
secularism the spirit which rejects all compromises 
and frauds, however innocent, which affirms that 
the business of humanity is not to wear sackcloth 
and ashes, but to enlarge the area of its own 
happiness, and which incidentally, by way of 
illustration, points out the evils that other- 
worldliness has brought on man, I take leave to 
say, that at no time in the world's history has 
secularism exercised so benign an influence over 
the lives of all who think and feeL It is secularism 
that is hastening on the cause of moral and 
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«Mct has been to paralyse human activity, and 
t» pervcst erciT beautiful human instincA. Its 
teacbcfs and preachers have been from a^ to 
•ge the enemies (tf human thought Yet on 
the score ot the beautiful words spoken by its 
fouoder, Christiani^ has, with overmastering 
arrogance claimed fiv itself every great moral 
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victory that men have achieved. As well might 
it be claimed, on the score of the almost equally 
beautiful words of Pagan philosophers, that the 
victories of civilisation have been achieved by 
Paganism. • . • 

*Well, the dream of Jesus was of God, and so 
is ours. That it will be realised somehow and 
somewhere is my living faith. Nothing beautiful 
or true can perish, and this world would be a 
charnel-house if eternal death were possible. 
But Christ, the supreme sufferer, must admit at 
last that suffering is not Godhead, that the foun- 
tain of life cannot be one of tears ; in a word, he 
must add to his endless transformation the trans- 
formation into the supreme secularist cognisant 
of all the necessities and realities of existence. 
He has already, in conjunction with Buddha, with 
Socrates, and with Seneca, ay, with Walt Whit- 
man, shown a decisive insight into the possibilities 
of human self-sacrifice and human affection. . • • 
I have granted that the creed of Christendom is 
not the creed of Christ, that Christ himself 
would have shuddered— nay, does shudder— at 
the abominations committed century after century 
in his name. But it is because the nebulse of 
his love never cohered to an orb of rational 
polity; because mere sentiment can never save 
man till it changes into a science of life ; because 
if this world is not something joyful and beautiful, 
all other worlds are dismal delusions, that Christ's 
message to humanity has been spoken in vain. 
Human love and self-respect, human science and 
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'reverend sflver beard and hair snow-white and 

voice. He implores the anrifnt- wigbt to lean oo 
him, and as he does si^ ada from wlience he 
cmncs and iriiitfaer he goes: 
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And like a cagi6 Lion gannt and gray 

Who, looking; thro' the bars, all woe-begone, 

Beholdeth not the men he looketh on, 

But gazeth thro' them on some lonely pool 

Far in the desert, whither he crept to cool 

His sonbomt loins and drink when strong and free, 

Ev'n so with doll dumb stare he gazed thro' me 

On some far boome. 

He is full of pity for the maoy with his heavy 
snow of years, the furrow'd cheeks, his wintry 
eyes, and his hand Mank as the drown'd dead,' 
who is hungry and athirst, and has no place 
to rest his head. Across the sight of the poet 
flashes ^ a glamour of the Sleepers of the Night,' 
*the sweet sleep of little children, the sleep of 
dainty ladies, and of beggarmen ' : 

These visions came and went, each gleaming clear 
Yet spectral, in the act to disappear ; 
I mark'd the long streets empty to the sky. 
And every dim square window was an eye 
That garing dimly inward saw within 
Some hidden mystery of shame or sin,— 
Lovebed and deathbed, raggedness and wealth, 
Pale Nnrder, tiptoe, creeping on in stealth 
With sharp uplifted knife, or haggard Lost 
Mouthing his stolen frnit of tasteless dust. 

The poet offers the weary man his humble 
hospitality ; and as they go together, they pass 
the mighty Abbey : 

And suddenly that old Man cried alond, 
Lifting his weary face and woe-begone 
Up to the painted window-panes that shone 
With frosty glimmers, * Open, O thou Priest 
Who waitest in the Temple I ' As he ceased. 
The fretted arches echoed to the cry. 
And with a shriek the wintry wind went by 
And died in silence. 
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is buag over the city : 

The pulses of its liMit scarce felt to beat, 
Calm as a coipae, the saow its winding^'^eet, 
Tlie Iky its pall ' ; 

and the poet passes on with the old man weaiy 
and footsore, questioning him as to bis kindred, 
his name, his place of birth. In answer to which 
the old man cries : 

' Pur ever at tbe door of Death 
Faintly I knocked, and when it opfneth 
Would folo creep in. but ever a Haod saow<old 
Tlimstetl] me back into the open wold, 
And ever a voice intones early and late 
" Until thy woA fi done, renaioandmJtj'' 
And centtuy after centoiy I have trod 
The infinitely weaiy glooms of Cod, 
And lo I the Winter of mine ^e is here I ' 

And as he stands there, 'the consecration of a 
vast despair,' the poet deems him 'Ahasuerus, 
the Wandering Jew.' Then the soul of the poet 
almost bursts in pity for him who cannot die : 



Yes, Death is best, and yet 1 cannot die. 

A Glamour of the Dead passes before the poet's 
vision ; the dead in the field of battle, the dead 
' in the great graveyard strewn with moonbeams 
chill like bleaching shrouds,' and the dead at 
the 'oozy bottom of the Sunless Sea'; while the 
Jew prays : 
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' Father which art in Heaven,' the old Man said, 
' Thon from the holy shelter of whose wing 
I came an innocent and shining thing, 
A lily in my hand, and in mine eyes. 
The passion and the peace of Paradise, 
Thon who didst drop me gently down to rest 
A little while npon my Mother's breast, 
Wrapt in the raiment of a mortal birth. 
How long, how long, across thy stricken Earth 
Must I fare onward, deathless ? ' 

Soon after this the poet sees the bloody stigmata 
of the Cross, and discerns that this is not Ahasu- 
erus but ^that diviner Jew, who like a Phantom 
passeth evenrwhere, the World's last hope and 
bitterest despair. Deathless, yet dead.' Re- 
covering from the swoon into which this revela- 
tion has thrown him, the poet gazes up, 'blink- 
ing his eyes for dread of some new brightness.' 
The Man Forlorn smiles ' even as a Father looking 
on a child ' : 

Ay me 1 the sorrow of that smile ! Twas such 
As singer ne'er may sing or pencil tonch I~ 
Bnt ye who have seen the light that is in snow. 
The glimmer on the heights where sad and slow 
Some happy day is dying— ye who have seen 
Strange dawns and moonlit waters, woodlands green 
Troubled with their own beanty ; think of these, 
And of all other tender images. 
Then think of some belovM face asleep 
'Mid the dark pathos of the grave, blend deep 
Its beanty with all those until ye weep, 
And ye may partly gness the woe divine 
Wherewith that Face was looking down on mine. 

The poet falters : 

Lord of Life, hast thon arisen ? 
Arisen/ Aritenf Aritenf 
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Tbe poet has a vision of the Madoana and 
Child : 

A bf1g;btaew toncbed tlie Babe and carer'd Hn,— 

Snch brig;htaM» h we feel in nimmer daji 

When hawttlorn bloSMnos iceot the Bowaj wsf* 

And all the hapjFy clar ia verdorc'Clad ; 

And the Babe wcni'd m othen who make gbd 

The bomei at mortal*, and the Motfaer'a Imcc 

Was like ■ fonntalo in a 10007 place 

GMag and taking: ffladneaa, and bo- eye* 

Beheld no other atght In earth or tUei 

8a*a tbe bleat Babe 00 whom thek liekt did tUat. 

Althouffh so lonely and so woe-begone is the old 
man, the poet is conscious, as thejr proceed, of 
eyes that glimmered from the dark, and of shapes 
that crawled or crouched low on the Bridge, 
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waiting to catch the pity of his eyes, or to 
touch his raiment hem; and then arose sud- 
denly what seemed like the clangour and roar 
of a storm-torn sea, and 'shrill as shrieks of 
ocean birds that fly over the angry waters, rose 
the cry of human voices ' ; and suddenly he seems 
to find himself upon an open Plain beyond the 
City, and before his face rises, with mad surges 
thundering at its base, a mountain like Golgotha, 
and 'the waves that surged round its sunless 
cliffs and caves were human— countiess swarms 
of Quick and Dead' The dense cloud of human 
forms clamber round the Ancient Man, who trails 
along a woeful cross of wood, and as he goes, 
bruised, bleeding, and outworn, the phantoms 
of Golgotha prick him on with spears, and, laugh- 
ing in scorn, shout: 'At last thy Judgment 
Day hath come 1 ' 

From this point the poet proceeds to draw 
for us, in imagery that seldom fails and often 
rises to eloquence of the most passionate and 
picturesque order, the trial of Christ before the 
Spirit of Humanity. The present writer has 
memories of many trials, but all seem dimmed 
in comparison with the picture of this ghostly 
tribunal, that the daring poet has drawn for 
us, out of the very caldrons of his imagination. 
We may recall the burning anxieties, the in- 
spired rhetoric, of the trial of Warren Hastings ; 
we may have ghastiy memories of many struggles 
for liberty and life in the courts of France at 
the time of the Revolution, and stand with awe. 
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am of tba trial, as coooeiTed ta tlK i 
of Robert Buchanan. 

' In your <lreanis t£us r*p*'g win : 
waa no idle boast of the poo. No : 
'The WacKterinK Jew 'will wipe from bis aa a m m j 
the picture of the tooeir Man of Somn^ shad- 
ing on G<^;otha mount, washed incc^EiH^ l^- 
the seetfaiog, bleeding Waters of H uaMni ty, and 

those who ha:ve foUen by the givwtii, tbe de- 
TCkvment, and the politics of the Qmrch ftmnded 
ifl his name. However much we m^ find that 
the logic and the reasonings is tnrgid and on- 
convincing:, howerer much we may be aroosed 
to protest by occasional irrelerances, howerer 
much the whole spirit of the trial may distnrb 
oar spiritaal momentum, and perhaps shock our 
sense of irtiat we vaguely term ' r everence;' 
which may, after all, be only a voiceless fear, 
we will be compelled to own that the poet 
has drawn for us a picture, that, for glowing 
metaphor, dramatic surroundings, and poetic 
atmosphere, stands high among modem poetical 
creations. The speech of the advocate of the 
bleeding heart of humanity, if not suited for the 
cold Judicious temperament of a judge, is yet, 
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as a forensic effort directed towards a jury, 
powerful by the very majesty of its rhetoric. 

The trial opens by an address in words of 
simplicity, addressed by the judge to the Christ : 

* Thon shah be jndged and hear thy judgment spoken 

Before the World whose slumbers thou hast broken ; 

Thou saidst, ** I have fought with Death and am the stronger. 

Wake to Eternal Life and sleep no longer I " 

And men, thy brethren, troubled by thy crying, 

Have ru^'d from Death to seek the Life undyhig, 

And men have anguish'd, wearied out with waiting 

For the great unknown Father of thy creating, 

And now for vengeance on thy head they gather, 

Ciying, ** Death reigns ! There is no God— no Father!"' 

Then in impassioned words the Advocate for 
the prosecution commences his long charge 
against the accused, telling how Death reigned 
since Time began, ^Sovran of Life and change,' 
ere the Christ came to break our rest, and that 
now, within the flesh of men, there grows 

The poison of a dream that slays repose, 
The trouble of a mfragein the air ; 

and how the Earth has been turned into a lazar- 
house by the strife of woeful men, who rend each 
other in their search for barren glory and eternal 
life. In stately periods he proceeds to record 
the chief facts concerning the birth, education, 
and career of Christ; how, finding among the 
Jewish race the old prophecy of a Messiah, he 
threw the royal raiment ready made on his bare 
back, and, to clinch his claim, 'proceeded by 
simple devices of the wizard's trade ' to perform 
miracles; how he rode to Jerusalem and kept 
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Bwt'IfenMe thii Jctt,' gnd far a MaaoB hid his 
bead; but after years had insaed, 'aortate began 
to see m dirers laads a p hanto u i, ' who cried, * I 
am Che Ctuist— be&cre oa me, or lose your aoal 
cternaHj ! ' Continnuig, the Adrocate teOs of tbe 
fall of Paganism, and 'of all the gentle gods that 
gladden'd man ' — of bow a glory passed away 
from the Mother Earth, *tbe gladsoine mother, 
mother of things of clay.* In her name, firstly, 'be 
demands justice on her son, this Jew' : 

Tbft naumi ollaM godhead grew; 
Vat, na wBc cooackna o( a Preaence awl. 
CnnroU with Uionu, in tmggtii "■■«*'* cli4 
Haimting the mnlf plarn otthe Earth. 

Mystic trends of his birth, stories of his miracles 
and of his death, were whispered abroad, and 
many weary souls worn out with cares. 



But aOftej women bmiKd 

BcHcred thli Man Indeed tlie Son of Cod,— 

Because he lald, ' The high ihall be estranged, 

The low uplifted, and the weak avenged. 

And blest be ttioae who hare out thli worid away 

To BwiJt the dawning of my Jodgnient D»y I ' 

Straightway martyrs and ascetics and fanatics 
were found on every hand : 
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I deoj not Oat to aooie, a lew 



The fie fartNigiit comfort and a peacefnl end ; 
Nor (to be Jnst to fann we jadge* even liini» 
TUB Jew, wfaoae presence makes tfae glad Wofld 
That often to tlie maitjr in his prison 
He went and wfaisper'd ' Comfort ! I am risen'; 
Nor that to sick-beds sad, as Death came near. 
He stole with ladiant fiue and whispered dwer. 
And to the Cradfied broogfat secretlj 
The vinegar and ^onge of Charity ! 

And secondly, in the name of those 

Who in his Name, with cahn nnbated breath. 
Went smiling down the daric descent of Death, 

he demands justice on their Christ, this Jew! 
From land to land the tidings flew of the Divinity 
of Christ, and on every hand, from begg^ar to king, 
came crawling myriads to the baptismal fonts. 
And soon 'They set a Priest on High and 
crowned him king, next to Christ, next to God ; 
and in the Pope's name countless temples rose 
where Priests, grown bold, conceived danmed 
deeds and thoughts befitting Hell ' : 

They went abroad, his Priests, like wolves that scent 

Lambs in the field, and slew the innocent ; 

The holy Shepherds who in places green 

To Isis sang, and Thammnz songs serene 

They fotmd and slanghter'd, till their red blood ran 

In torrents down the streams Egyptian. 

And thirdly, in the name of Pagans 'blest and 
blind, who loved the old gods best, for they 
were kind,' he demands justice on this Jew. In 
bitter tones and passioned words the Advocate pro- 
ceeds to paint the pictures of the many devilries 
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haw (athera turned against their children, brotha 
turned against brother, and sons against theii 
mother, because the Jew cried, ' Life itself is 
shame and sin ; break jc all human ties and yf 
shall win m; realm beyond the grave ' ; tlu 
world turning from the sunshine of life an* 
donning the leprous garbs of famine, self-abae 
gation, and martyrdom : 

Now in the name of Life defiled ud scom'd. 
Of harts thai broke because this E'haiiCom wam'd. 
Of weary mother* desolately dying 
For sons whose beaits were hardened to tfaeii crying, 
Of wives made bnsbasdless and teft unblest. 
Of little children starring for the breast. 
Of bomes made desolate fnjm sea to sea 
Because be said, ' Leave all. and [allow me,' 
1 demand justice on their Cfanst. this Jew ■ 

After dwelling on the prosecution of tbose wh< 
sought not the Cross but light, and in the name 
of those great souls 
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demanding doom and justice on the Jew, the 
Advocate proceeds to call the individual witnesses 
* of this Man's crime.' 

First, Judas Iscariot, then Ahasuerus, the other 
wandering Jew, doomed to walk on from sleepless 
year to year, ' because he demanded of the Christ 
that he should cast his Cross aside and take a 
Throne ' ; Pilate, * The Roman wars not with such 
foes as he'; and then the phantoms of Roman 
kingship, Tiberius, Sejanus, and the rest come, 
followed by Antichrist himself, who testifies that 
though he made the Earth vile to glut his lechery, 
the Christ rose not : 

To the old Gods I naxig 
My trinmph-song that thro' the nations rang 
While Rome was bnming ! On my mother's womb 
I thrust the impious heel I Yet from his tomb 
This Jesus stirr'd not ! 

In rapid succession come a throng of martyrs 
slain by the Antichrist ' Crowd after crowd they 
passed, and passing, threw a curse or prayer on 
him who ang^uished there ' : 

Crown'd with the calm of a divine despair. 

Then rose Julian, the apostate : 

I heard the wretched weep, the weary moan, 
Saw Nature sickening because this Man wrought 
To scatter poison in the wells of Thought, 
So that no Soul might live in peace and be 
Baptized in wisdom and philosophy ; 
Wherefore I summoned from their lonely graves 
The Spirits of the mountains and the waves, 
The tutelary Sprites of flowers and trees, 
The rough wild Gods and naked Goddesses, 
And all alive with joy they leapt around 
My leaf-hung chariot, to the trumpet's sound I 
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canae tins ptteeos phMtom passetfa Irf.* Then 
■tOMt Galileo, Castibo, and Bnmo, 'butchered in 
Christ's name,' and nyriads of odier^ who soug'ht 
to read the opes scroBs of Earth and Heaven : 
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The Advocate dedaims: 
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Like a light butterfly 1 The wondrous screed 
Of Nature open lay for Man to read ; 
World flashed to world, in yonder Void sublime, 
The messages of Light and Change and Time ; 
The Sea had voices, and the Spirit of Earth 
Had sung her mystic runes of Death and Birth, 
Of all the dim progressions Life had known, 
And writ them on the rocks in words of stone. 

Ghostwise, the procession sweeps along^ * martyrs 
of truth and warriors of the right,' Justinian, Du 
Molay, Abelardi Eloise, King Frederick) ^ his step 
serene and strong as if he trod on altars,' 
Algazali, Alhazen, Petrarch, John Huss, Da 
Gama, and Magellan faring forward on his quest ; 
* putting the craven cowls of Rome to shame.' 

With waving brands pass along the testifiers 
of the world who were slain in the Christ's name, 
the hosts of Ind, the children of Peru and the 
black seed of Ham, and last of all, ^ Montezuma, 
King and Lord,' with many other monarchs less 
than he, and many slain under the banner of the 
Crusaders. 

After them, the ^ Followers of the Crucified, the 
ravening wolves of wrath that never sleep.' 

struggling onto the Judgment place they came, 
Smiting each other in their Master's Name ; 
Beneath their feet fell women stabb'd and cleft, 
And little children anguishing bereft. 
And like a River of Blood that ever grew, 
They msh'd until they roll'd round that pale Jew, 
And lo ! his feet grew bloody ere he was 'ware 1 
Yet still they smote each other, and in despair 
Shriek'd out his praises as they multiplied 
Their dead around him. . . . And thus tA<y testified I 

The Hug^uenot, the nun, the Martyrs of the Book 
and the Mass, priests of Rome, priests of Luther 



Lftr hordes of wolves, Ser ce , foal and tanosbisig, 
tbe duMren of the Gh ett o pass singing. * Hoty, 
hol7 atin tfay name dull be, Jemsakni, tbro* 
GotTi ttenatf,' and cttiiis for Tengeance on him 
who has brooght their dty to dest^ation, sc atte red 
tbeir tents, riren their robes, and drtren their race 
like chaff before tbe Uast, in darimess, ever 
homeless, thro' the lands. 

With the passing of these children of Israel, the 
case for the prosecution ends, and Christ is called 
Dpon to produce those who can and will testify in 
his naniT 

Tb« Jew gaitd roood, and wbenaoe's his gaze 
Sbcd on that tfaraas Its geaOe wileriiig rajs, 
TnnraH uid wntb were bnli'd, «• ia deep Ni^ht 
CtcsI wave* He down to tep tbe atanr lig;iit 
Aod lick tbe MooD'e cold feet that tooch tbe Sea. 

With gentle accents tbe weary Christ speaks of 
bis own life : 
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' I remember, on this my Judgment Day, 
Not what is near, but what is far away. 
Within my Father's Honse, I fell to sleep 
In dreamless slumber mystical and deep. 
And when I waken'd to mine own faint aying, 
Above the cradle small where I was lying, 
A Mother's fiice hmig like a star and smiled.' 



He proceeds to tell how he gradually lost the 
memories of his former simple existence and 
simple natural thoughts in the thoughts of the 
Life Eternal and of his Father's face. Of the 
witnesses of the Christ, we have a glimpse of 
John the Baptist, who, in the course of his testi- 
mony, cries : 



< And tho' thy brow 
Is farrowed deep with years, I know thee now, 
And in the name of all thou wast and art, 
God's substance, of the living God a part, 
Bear witness still, as I bare witness then, 
Before this miserable race of men ! ' 



Then saw I, as he ceased and stood aside. 
Another Spirit fair and radiant-eyed. 
Who, creeping thither, at the Jew's feet fell, 
And looking up with love ineflEsble 
Cried < Master I' and I knew that I beheld, 
Tho' his face, too, was worn and grey with eld. 
That other John whom Jesus to his breast 
Drew tenderly, because he loved him best I 
But even as I gazed, my soul was stirred 
By other Shapes that stole without a word 
Out of the silent dark, and kneeling low 
Stretched out loving hands and wept in woe ; 
The gentle Mother of God grown grey and old. 
Her sUver hair still thinly sown with gold, 
Mary the wife, and Mary Magdalen, 
Who mnrmur'd, ' Lord, behold thy Handmaiden, 
And kiss'd his feet, her face so sadly Udr 
Hid in the shadows of her snow-strewn hair ; 
And close to them, as thick as stars, appear'd 



# 
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Of oCfaer "'tT'^'FP**, the Aoastie Paul speaks dms: 



«tbf fl( 



ArMflcrtkratio>iM. Lx^iofGori. 



1 



a «f tkf Goa^el, tNadq ttaBBEC 
atm^e fln*« (tf Lam aad Hair t i ince ni Mt 
And Mlti^ IV a>«A tcv all Id ne 
Tfer aUcMffin. PaiU. Hope, Ctantr: 
And or these Ubm 1 koew the laK wa bcac. 
Becaiae. Hke tbee, dear Lunl. -I— l ii i« «m ! 

Whrneo- Uw L^mp of Life haUi mnkat len*, 

vVlimp- n-slh f.."!?™! :1 md ^WM tune 'a .ro. 

Wbara'cr dmk Peit ll ene c and DiMMC tand un ii f t 

Where's the 3iib1 wmi dsrkes'd and appail'd. 

Where motbeia wejit above their demd fiiat-baiii, 

Wbcie children to ^leeu gravea biuu^tit gifts farlom 

Of Sowers and tears, nhen, strnck 'sfote helm and ddeld. 

Pale warriors rDoan'd apon tlie tMttl^eld. 

Where Horror thicken'd aa a dodo's mob 

Roimd plagne-SRnt men and lepeia fanl of 3esh, 

Wbere Lore and Irniocence were bnmKlit ta Mosaic, 

And Life forgot its conscience auid its aim, 

TI17 tdeiaingi er cn as Lig'tit trom far away, 

Came bright and radiant opon ctes at do.; 

And tnm'd the tears of pain to tears of blisa I 

Ha)', more, to Death itself thy [oving kiia 

Brenglit I iiimi uliiiii : he, that Angel ^vl. 

Ran like a Lamb beside thee, aad was g;lad. 

When he ceased, shapes of dead saints arose, a 
fptiniTig throog, shoutmg, * Hosannah to the Lord I * 
while the fierce anger of the hosts around gave 
▼ent to a wild cry for Judg:ment oa the Jew. Far 
as the sight could penetrate the blackness of the 
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Nighty stretched the multitudinous living sea, 
the angry waters of Humanity, and the Man 
Divine seemed like a lonely Pharos on a rock. 
While the Judgment is being spoken, ^the grey 
mother to his bosom crept, and the other Mary/ 
who held him dear for the human love within 
his eyes, both yearning to share his failure or his 
glory. With piteous, eloquent voice Christ pours 
forth to that turbulent ocean of yearning humanity 
his heart's blood. ' Ye hungered, and I fed ye. Ye 
thirsted, and I gave ye drink. Ye revelled, and I 
moaned without your door, outcast and cold. Ye 
sinned in my name, and flung me the remnant of 
your shame. All I sowed in love, ye reaped in 
scorn.' 

Woe to ye all, and endless woe to me, 
Who deem'd that I conld save Humanity. 

• ••••• 

I ploughed the rocks, and cast in rifts of stone 
The seeds of Life Divine that ne'er have grown. 

And as he stands there, ' serene and luminous as 
an Alpine peak shining above these valleys,' his 
Doom is spoken : 

* Thou Shalt abide while all tUngs ebb and flow, 
Wake while the weary sleep, wait while they go. 
And treading paths no human feet have trod. 
Search on still vainly for thy Father, God ; 
Thy blessing shall pursue thee as a curse 
To hunt thee, homeless, thro' the Universe ; 
No hand shall slay thee, for no hand shall dare 
To strike the godhead Death itself must spare I 
With all the woes of Earth upon thy head, 
Uplift thy Cross and go. Thy Doom is said.' 



And lo t while all men come and pass away. 
That fdiantom of the Christ, forlorn and gray, 
Haunteth the Earth with desolate footfaU. . . 
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The poet ends this epos of the ^^orld's despair 
with the prarer : 

God help the Christ, tliat Cbriit out; help us *tl I 

We have here at some length, and yet in a very 
superficial manner, taken a glimpse at the g:eneral 
character of this strange Christmas caroJ. Not 
losing sight of the essentially dramatic element in 
the poem, we must approach it, not as the majority 
of the Press did at the time of its publication, witb 
a half-coDcealed sneer, but in the same spirit of 
reverence which iaspiresthe poet himself through- 
out There is scarcely a passage that does not 
betray the prayer of an almost broken-hearted poe^ 
seeking for a solution of the meaning of human 
misery, human suffering, and human darkness. 
It is, as a contemporary sajrs, 'a half-tremulous, 
half-wistful wail over the gigantic ffulure of 
Christ ; and the main drift of the poem is love for 
Christ, and impatience with the Eternal Father 
for His delay in securing him his triumph.' 

Whatever its poetic failings, however unfaithful 
it is to 'classic tradition,' however 'false to poetry,' 
whatever these expressions may mean, it is neither 
nebulous nor dishonest It is the expression, in a 
poetical sense, of the aspirations and feelings of 
the aspiring modem. Breathing neither the spirit 
nor the poetry of Dante and Milton, it is neverthe- 
less as true to nineteenth-century aspiration, and 
as true to Mr. Buchanan's own conception of 
artistic work, as those ancients' works were true 
to the spirit of their age, and their conceptions 
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of artistic rectitude The Alpha and Omega of 
poetic construction have jet to be written, and as 
to the subjects that are legitimate for poetic treat- 
ment, the Alpha begins at man's first aspiration, 
and the Omega ends at man's last triumphal 
song. Thirty years ago Mr. Buchanan had 
bewailed the fact that Christianity was quite for- 
gotten as a subject for poetry, and in the face of 
Philistines and those who would confine the poet 
to a fairyland of sylvan wa]rs, and to singing of 
patriotic odes, he has essayed here a task, and 
succeeded so far in it as to ensure for him a 
distinctive place, not only among the singers, 
but also among the suggestive and constructive 
thinkers of the age. 'I would not,' said one 
critic, *give one "Poet Andrew" for a hundred 
Wandering Jews.' The poet is quite content— for 
those who want 'Poet Andrew' the poem and 
other of its class are there ; but the poet has other 
business in hand, and another audience to whom 
religion is an eternal verity, composed of those who 
can only reach intellectual satisfaction and moral 
encouragement by aspiring above mere domestic 
aspirations and fireside dreaming, and coming with 
their souls to the very gates of heaven and helL 

The natural sequence of the poet's thought is 
expressed in the poem published four years later, 
entitled 'The Ballad of Mary the Mother.' It is 
here that we have definitely stated the views which 
the poet holds as to the birth and life of Christ, 
and the essential factors that go to make up his 
place in the economy of human thought and con- 
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AkL Lowe far tibe *""""'i'j of the Nan 
Am aat bee* e xp t e as ed by die poet in stni 
tara* ttaa here, a love imalteral thta 
•■t the whale of tbe period wfaereio the, 
IBS LWlveil fats eclectic fioth. la a. prose i 
Mr. Bachaoas i^s: *I bare thougitt q 
jBtfified, wfaOe trriag to realise b<nr Jesn 
Naitfclh may have struck a c on temporaq 
mm^ as 1117 dramatic moathpiece bis own nut 
ttaewtfeof Joseph the Carpenter. All the pta 
of aij ooaceptioa can be supported, if necesa 
faf the caiaiDg Cluistiao documeots ; and if | 
fRHdd aoC be so supported, tbey are still Justifia 
liaoe the imaginaticm of a modem poet is fuQ 
rdiaMe as the ima^natioQ of a medizval meal 
* Goetbe, in his old age, foresaw the time -n. 
Christiamty might become a " subject " for Poc 
a subject, that is to say, to be treated ^th 
reference of any kind to existing dogtna or sui 
station. Thanks to modem scientific though^ 
time has come sooner than was anticipated. ^ 
have reached the vantage-ground where the sb 
of Jesus can be taken out of the realm of Sup 
naturalism and viewed humanely, in the domaio 
sympathetic Art. To even so late an obsen 
as Renan, such a point of view was difBcult, i 
to say impossible. Now, for the first time, hum 
science has actually uttered its fiat, and writtec 
on the rock. That fiat is, 'The Law of God 
"never" broken." Whosoever professes to bre 
the Eternal Order is ignorant of the Divj 
Method— the true Atheist— a C»oi, apart from G< 
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It seems a paradox to say so, but in this respect 
—ignorance of the Divine Law, assumption of 
power to break it or suspend it— Jesus of Nazareth 
was an unbeliever, perhaps the most audacious 
unbeliever who has ever lived. 

* He led the war against Nature, against the 
God of Nature, and that unhappy war is not over 
yet But he, the new Prometheus, urging on 
his legions of despairing Titans, adopted a new 
S]rstem of attack-— he assumed that the God of 
Nature ^'did not exist"; and he substituted 
in his imagination a new Personality, his 
own. History has furnished the answer to his 
pretensions, and the God of Nature, the gjeat 
unknown God who is at once the master and 
servant of His own inexorable Will, has conquered 
all along the line. God reigns— Jesus and the 
Titans have failed ; and their failure has deluged 
the world with innocent blood. 

' In sajring so much, I do not wish to infer that 
my sjrmpathy is with the Conqueror. No ; it is 
with the fallen Atheists, not with the ever- 
victorious Deity whom they have one by one 
denied ; with Prometheus, with Jesus ; with the 
Dreamers who would fain dry the weeping eyes 
of men. Though they turn from the living God 
and substitute the gentle Phantom of their 
own desire; though they utter a promise which 
is ever broken, assume a hope which can never 
be realised: they are still, in the sweetest and 
surest meaning of the word, our Brethren, and 
we foi^ive them their sins against the eternal 
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jT understood tbic ttl 
FSttaiii MU-trti fcM ni ai T W i iosutg side, on tta 
4Mc. ttet^STAosaRF.oOrjIcsa' and tte Xdat 
:'S WPiex s ami Amec tke ptoef cf the l»iBCt i 
.■Ult ^) b'-^ loaau in ins mnpasmaaxl. ^augouj m 
■ tatkaiaao t'l tiasari. 
' llnJIitirooiiDcciiaii. tanewrc-. it tssccessatya 
1 -emphiSL.- tiu' :'. i^ oti the rruUi a 

VfMtJiamas xbosc mtaUy stand a 
rMl :lt «ii»)%i«BMttv tiut he ateactsii hk 

■mmi mis *git flinlliwtim. ;!tt -mtB^ff IHiiwiHpb tflalt 
r^.»n»aainMlihiiBadf^h£S(m nf GDdL;aiEti ^vittb- 
'Wtl 'the -ilcttntrcai -hftlid' hi rtfae ifffraitt^ tCfass- 
imiiXF OTOUK iawe tiielJ s iKtuml Iteotfa in JtE 
.^mi ifltanqT' it t£ :not. tntiecd, £ ij a nti id* lone 
-nvhicii has bscmateti fitnuantQ;. "Gnd s laine," 
<i}Ci«tl ^U£^ ; ".ttnti mr 'jmnf tlstt 'God :a Lmc 
lis fti>$- d 'Cao :tKttl "tbc sitifc. snti il ^bb ^aae i&c 
4oKl-'' irate iwbote iiueatmn. t ten i to re, a TrthmcJ 
fto «HW 'ftf iacC^ of fem£. US we can taOiene laoft 
^«CMS raisatf itte 'IVeaid, i£ -mt can <ncai ixfine 
CtoMt ««ir 4k«4 WM> «Mhoe litae woriirs heg injiM g 
IWC cfi^ tm «tar«u4 and anceo. tlics we need 
HAIt b«^t#(:# tor » mOfMfft in acceptii^ the pre- 
t^fmrna af ^\^fU^fUm}^, »; oa the other hand, 
W» Mf«r» thK ttM 90fR»l Uw If " nerer " broken, 
«n Ml4 Ml #WM (0 wniMUr the moral char- 
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acter of Jesus. We may accept him (as we are 
bound to do) as a man of supremely noble and 
loving nature, we may even believe that, in the 
assumption of supernatural power, he was merely 
self-deluded, not dishonest; but we cannot bow 
down before him as either the incarnate God or 
even the wisest of men. 

* The fit and only platform to discuss and exa- 
mine this religion, this many-coloured kaleidoscope 
which men call Christianity, is, consequently, our 
own experience of human and natural phenomena. 
In the light or darkness of our own dwellings, 
in the silence of our own thoughts, in the record 
of all we have seen, known, and felt, in the pre- 
sence of our own beloved ones, and by the sleeping- 
places of our own dead, we have to ask ourselves 
—has the God of Love, in whom we may other- 
wise believe, ever attested his being by any inter- 
ruption of his own laws? Has he not, on the 
contrary, sealed up the eyes of the blind, left 
the leper to die of his disease, forborne to dis- 
turb, or even break, the sleep of Death? If 
it is borne in upon us, every day we live, that 
the laws of life are ^* never " broken, and that God 
has never vouchsafed us a sign, even a glimmer, 
of His personal presence, what shall we say of 
the folly, or the insanity, of the great Atheists 
who have perished miserably in the assumption 
of miraculous or God-like power ? 

'"Grant, indeed," says the bewildered senti- 
mentalist, "that the proof has failed, that no 
miracle was ever wrought, does not the divine 
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a£ .ill. ^a xe^ m -Jte sek of 
jdd popular supecsnnoa. i^or time 
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'AiaNIMF -'f^ iiara -onsTmcteg. lut <k :iie 
atHfitm afumartoA ilwiiiiMi, s id^ BaH^ 
> fa t l dfal afltf fictittanx Son of C^d. ^K the 
itope antA Ata^air of H umiuricy, ctae Hand. a£ ttac 
Martyrs, tbe visions of tbe Proptets, ds drcBBis 
of the f^oets, tsave mutiired dns '■■■ ■[;■" ' ly 
Messiah, who sums up in tits netmtOBS p«' »"■■ 
Ml that we mortals ar^ or hope m Ik. Oe 
HeaM no skic, he raises no dead, it is true; we 
begirt to realise at last tbat be can never have 
6omf so; but Jesus, like Mesopotanna, is a 
MesMKl word, and we cUoff Co it witb finnt 

' tn this pMih, however, I at least acquit tiie 
NiMfeM of hw athelBin— that is, [ make tnm 
feM%t, alter hfs momentar; madness of aipposed 
SOdfeMd, ChM tA« creMure who endeavaur? tn 
IVM* tlM &MM Ord«f must meet the Atheitf s 
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doom. Cruel and inexplicable as that order is, 
it is absolute and inevitable. Humanity will never 
free itself from its chains by assuming ** that they 
do not exist" The true believer in God is the 
man who discovers and recognises His pitiless 
laws, from the first Law till the last. The true 
witness to God is the man who, much as he 
execrates the anarchy and cruelty of Nature, and 
as a consequence of the God of Nature, accepts 
things as they are and endeavours to lighten the 
burthen for his fellow-men. Jesus was a man 
of a beautiful temperament, carried beyond him- 
self by a false and sentimental conception of 
the mechanism of Life. He uttered, no one so 
exquisitely, the human cry for a Divine Father- 
hood. But unfortunately, he appealed to Nature 
for corroboration of his appeal. Nature never 
answered him; then as now, she kept God's 
secret' 

These are strong words, and it is necessary to 
quote them to understand to what point the poet 
has reached. Mr. Buchanan's hatred of trimming 
prevents us daring, even if we so desired in some 
way, to mask or modify these expressions. They 
are the natural outcome of the position he took 
up at first, they are the evolved expression of the 
idea he conceived when he wrote 'The Book of 
Orm ' ; we doubt not that the genesis of these fully 
expressed ideas could be found even in earlier 
days. There is little need now in questioning Mr. 
Buchanan as to his views ; he may be met squarely 
and openly on the wide field where myriads of 
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thinkers bare long; taken their stand and wresBed 
—on the basis of pure, abstract thought. He stiU 
remains after it all a ' Belierer,' and from a 
Cat ec hism appended to this particiUar poem m 
esctract the following : 

Date thoM briifvt in Jaut Ckrid, Ovtt Son t 

1a Hmh* nod is nj Brcthrea evcTy oae i 

Tlie child of Mary wlio was cruci Sed, 

Tbe goda of Heltai iMit and radiast-cycd, 

Brahm, Balder. Gnatama, aad Blahomet, 

All wbo have pled^d their gaiaa to pa; tbj debt 

Of sorrows. — all who Uiroagb litis wotU of dreun 

Breathe tajAaj and ecstasy supreme ; 

The ereater and the less: the wise, the soad, 

Inheriton of Nature's fodlHie mood ; 

In tbeM I do believe elemalljr. 

KnowlnE them deathless, like the God in nu. 

X>Ml Ciou not it 
DrtpUe thr lla 
In Hols Chunk! 

AH Churches, great or smaU I 
But most, that roof'd with bine celestial, 
And fairer Ear than Temples bnilt bj bands, 
Which, while all others &11, sorrives and stands 1 
More, I believe Is Hell, and hope for Heaven t 
Vea, also, that m; fears nuy be forgiven, 
Asd that this Body shall arise OKSis 
To Light and Ererlastisg; Life. AHSN. 

Ifam Ike Cotmnaadtaenii I 

Tes. Thon shalt have one 
God, and one osty (may His will be done t) 
Tbou ihalt not fashion grvven linag;es 
Of Him, or any other, and to these 
Give prayer or praise ; nor shall thy faith be priced 
By any priest of Christ or Antichrist, 
In any Temple or in any Faoe ; 
Thon Shalt not take the Name of God In vain. 
All days shalt thon keep holy, pore and blest. 
Six itMlt thon labour, on tlie aevcntb rest. 
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Bnt evety day shall as a Sabbath be 
Of heavenly hope and love and charity. 
Hononr thy father and thy mother,~not 
That God may lengthen and make bright thy lot, 
Bnt that the love thon bearest them may spring 
Foontain^Uke to refresh each living thing 
Which lives and loves like thee. Slay not at ally- 
Neither to feed thy wrath, nor at the call 
Of nations lusting in accm^^d strife, 
Nor to appease the Law's black Inst for Ufe ; 
Bnt take the murderer by the hand, and bring 
Pity and mercy for his comforting. 
Tho' thon must never an Adulterer be. 
Deem not the deed of Idnd Adultery, 
But r evere n ce that function which keeps fak 
The Earth, the Sea, the Ether, and the Air, 
And peopling countless worlds with lives like thine, 
Maketh aU Nature fruitful and divine ; 
For as thou dost despise thy flesh and frame 
Shalt thou despise the Lord thro' whom they came. 
And if one act of these thou deemest base 
Thou spittest in the Fountain of all Grace. 
Thou Shalt not steal, nor any lie sustain 
Against thy neighbour ; covet not his gain. 
His wife, or ought that 's his to have and hold. 
For robbing him, thou robb'st thyself tenfold I 

Whal dost ihou learn from these Commandmenis f 

Love 
For things around me, and for things above 
Worship and reverence ; hate of deeds that sin 
Against the living God who dwells within 
This Temple of my life ; obedience 
To that celestial Light which issues thence. 

The ^Ballad' is written in the metre familiar 
to all who know the poet's 'Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot' The opening stanzas are reproduc- 
tions in verse of those words of the New 
Testament which tell of the coming of Mary 
the Mother to the door of the Synagogue and 
asking for her Son, and of the answer Jesus 
gave: 'These are my mother, these are my 
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bretiiren." We are told how'Mary was left weep- 
iaff sore whfle Jesus passed on his heaTcnwanl 



Ab he wsndered on fimn door to door. 

She followed him front afu ; 
His (axe was b ri ght as the mocm in heav 

And ben like a lonely stai. 



I 



The whole poem, indeed, pictures the loo^tti^S" 
of the Mother in the loss of the love of a perfect 
human Son, by his assumption of the fiajms of 
Godhead. Never was higher tribute paid to 
womanhood than the poet has paid here to the 
dove-eyed woman of Galilee, and equally eloquent 
in its tnbnte of pure manhood and gracefhl soa- 
hood is the picture of the infant Jesus. With 
the heart's desire of the Son spning the yearn- 
ing of the Mother for the love that she had 
lost, a love which never changed, and was 
fiercest in its intensity when, after the storm 
and the stress, the weary * dreamer,' the crucified 
Christ, the dead Son was clasped to the mother's 
breast 

The two Marys, Maiy the Mother and Mary 
the Maiden, sit in the bower in a high seat and 
alone, while the white-robed sewing maiden is 
moving to and fro, the weariful mother telling 
to the other Maiy the story of her life : 

AsEiirastbeHeieb-lilj 

That blooms in tlw Mimmer beam, 
Was Maiy the Maiden, wearing 

Her nbe of the lilkcn seam : 
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And oil her hair and her bosom 

Were jewels and gtms of price» 
And ronnd her neck there was hanging^ 

A charm with a strange device: 

A heart of amber, and rowid it 

Ruby and emerald bands. 
And over it, wrought in oystal, 

Two little wingM hands I 

White and warm was her bosom 

That rose and fell below. 
And light on her face was playing, 

Deep, like the after-glow ; 

With the waves of her heaving bosom 

That strange light went and came. 
Now dim and dark with the shadow of earth, 

Now flnsh'd with a heavenly flame ; 

And the warmth of the glad green meadovra, 
The scent of the Night and the Day, 

Flowed np from Mary the Maiden 
To Mary the old and grey. 

There is much love between the two, the Mother 
poor and lonely in lot, and the other Mary who 
is painted here as one of high birth ; the mutual 
feeling springing from the love which the latter 
bears for the man Jesus : 

Twas Mary, the woefol Mother, 

Bent down and kissed her brow, 
' God help thee, Mary, my daughter. 

And all such maids as thou t 

* His love is not for the things of earth. 

His blessing for things of day,— 
A voice from the Land beyond the grave 
Is calling my Son away ! 

* How should he stoop to a love like thine 

Who hath no love for me ? 
In my womb he grew, from my womb he fell, 
And I nursed him on my knee.' 




lo^ Ami. waat -.z -^ifsmt rro lier. and «it3E gEoi 
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'A little hand in the darknen 
Was lifting: the latch of my heart' 

And a splendid tribute is made to a forgiving, 
an understanding Joseph : 

' The heart of a woman is feeble, 
Bat the strength of a man is strong ; 

Wisest and best of mortals 
Was Joseph of Nazareth.' 

Following this is a description of the happy home 
at Nazareth, and of the growth of the loving 
Son in all the fine attributes of manhood and 
sonhood. The intense passion of the Mother for 
the Son is never lost sight of: 

' The ways of the world are weaiy, 
Bnt the kiss of a month is sweet t ' 

And in her pride of motherhood she cries to 
Mary: 

' A maid's love. O my daughter 

Is a pearl that men may bay. 
But the love of a new-made mother 

Is a rainbow in the sky I ' 

And in language that recalls the descriptions in 
the Song of Solomon, she dwells on the beauty 
and glamour of the child. Even in these early 
days, however, he seemed not as other children 
that play in the summer beam, but seemed to 
live in a dreamland of his own : 

' And while from hillock to hillock 

They flew with langfa and cry, 
He watch'd the white donds passing 

Over the still bhie sky I 

' So grave and yet so gentle. 

So still and yet so blest,— 
It seemed some fonntain of wonder 

Flow'd in Us baby brouiL' 
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Yet there was always joy in the house, ao 
always a burning sunshine in the Mothers beail 
and as the days passed, the new joys and nn 
hopes drowned the possible fears. 



' The peace of God was upon me. 

The imile of God at mp door. 
My aoDl was a summer fouDtam 

That Glleth and Sonetli o'er 1 

' Fairer and fairer mr first-born gnw 

Till he was aevGii jears old. 
And hl5 eyes had the glint o' the waters blue 

And his hair the sunset's gold. ' 



I 



His gentleness, his love for all thingfs that Go 
made, especially his love for the weak thin^ of tb 
world, the gentle, the sick, the God-stricken, tb 
poor, the lepers, is spoken of with motherly pride 
and Jesus is also indicated here as a questioo 
ing young soul, ever eager to learn, and to hea 
the tales that a thousand mothers tell to their son: 
of the bondage of the Jewish race, of the psalm o 
the poet-king, of the wise men of old, and of th' 
promise of a Messiah. 

' O sweet he was as the summer rain 

That falletb on desert ways, 
But ever the cry of human pain 

Troubled bis nights and days I 

'And 'twas "O, maUier,"and " why, motber. 

Are folks so weary and sad ? 
The sick folk die, and the lepers cry. 

Though the son shines bright and glad t " ' 

The arrival at the Holy City for the Feast, his 
experiences in the Temple, and his g:radua] 
growth in physical, moral, and mental strength 
and beauty, the death of Joseph, his toiling in the 
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carpenter's shop of Galilee, his teaching in the 
ssrnagogue, are all recalled in tones of fond 
remembrance by the Mother, till there comes on 
the scene the figure of John the Baptist, and from 
this point ever]rthing is changed. ' From morning 
star unto evening star,' the ejres of John and Jesus 
spoke, and into a desert place goes the Son, never 
to return as before. There, alone with the silence, 
he fasts and hides his face, until the ' flesh of his 
bones was wasted, and the light of his life burnt 
low ' ; and when he came again to the Mother, ' the 
dews of Death were upon him, and his face seemed 
set in a shroud,' and although his smile was loving 
and gentle as of old, 'his eyes were gazing through 
me at something far away.' The Son speaks to 
the Mother of his revelation, and at his strange 
words the Mother has fears of his physical con- 
dition, telling him of God that 



His &ce no eye haUi looked on, 
His voice no ear hath heard ; 

And yet His &ce is Uie light o' life, 
And His voice is a wingM word. 



Jesus refuses all sympathy and advice, and in the 
familiar words renounces the world and all old 
associations, and assumes (in the poem) the attri- 
butes of Godhead. In simple yet telling lines, the 
poet continues to put into the mouth of the Mother 
her impression of the life of the Son in all its varied 
and various forms ; of the message he gave to a 
tired and aching world, and of his gleam of the 
Promised Land. 

Q 
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' For his voice was tvnet u a touaUin 

Or tht voice at the toitle dove, 
As b« told of a Heavenly Kingdom 

And the love that is more than love ; 

' And the burden of earth was uplifted 

Bj the touch of a magic hand. 
And the folk beheld as they hearkea'd 

The gleam of the Promised Land : 

'A land of milk and of honey, 

Golden and bright and blest, 
Where the wicked would cease from troDbUiic ' 

And the weary would be at rest I ' 

With touching; pathos she speaks of the Son's 
messagre to the hungry, the weeping, the stricken ; 
the message spoken in those words which, ta 
their personal element, have been the very founda- 
tion of the power of Christ amongst those who 
have fallen or barely succeeded in the struggle 
for life : ' Come unto me I ' 

But through it all the riddle of the Son's 
language as to his relation with the Godhead 
troubles and oppresses the Mother, who continu- 
ally reminds the Son : 



and weeps that his thoughts are yonder in 
heaven, and not here on the earth with her. 

Mary, the dark-eyed maiden, rejoices in him, 
whatsoever he does, and as he passes along midst 
shouts of ' Rabbi,' and as she hears of the tales 
of his healings and raisings from the dead, she 
exclaims, ' Surely this man, O mother, is more than 
flesh of thin&' The Mother replies : 
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* Gladly my soul would greet him 

Though he were thricefold King, 
But ever behind him as he walks 

The Shadow is following I 

' Man is a spark in the darkness, 

His days are only a breath, 
The wings of the Lord are wide as the world 

And the shadow thereof is Death * ; 



ciying: 



* The ways of the world are many, 
But yonder all ways meet ' ; 



while the other Mary is continually echoing in 
words her heart's yearning : 

' There is never a man of the sons of men 

Who is half so fair as he,— 
Be he seed of a mortal or son of God, 

He is Master of men and me.' 

And then comes Golgotha : 

As they parted his raiment among them, 

For his vesture casting lots. 
On the clouds of the night burnt brands of light 

Like crimson leper-spots ; 

But the storm of the night was over 

And the wild winds ceased to cry. 
Yea, all was still on the skull-shaped hill 

As the Spirit of Death crept by. 

Twas Mary the woeful Mother 

Lay prone beneath the Tree, 
And Mary the Maid knelt down and prayed 

With Mary of Bethany. 

And the light came out of the skies 

And struck the Cross on the hill • • . 
And Jesus moaned and open'd his eyes. 

And the heart of the world stood still I 

and the reiteration of the splendour of human 
love: 
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The loEB of the Lord of Heavea 

Is > dream that passeth by, 
Bat the love of a mortal Mottwr 

Is a love that dotb not die 1 

The sword of the Lord of Heaven 

Husheth his children's cry, 
But the love of a mortal Mother 

Shines on, tho' God goes by r 

And he bowed his head on his breast 

And utter'd a woeful ciy. 
And the weariful Mother's lips were prest 

To his wounds,— while God went by 1 

The descent from the Cross, the embalmment, 
the burial, and the sorrow of the women here 
follow in their place : 

And the birth-star looked bom the g;4tes o' Death, 

As she rock'd the corse on her hnee, 
And the Earth lay silently down to natch 

In the stm bright arms o' the Sea. 

And from over the hill the stars looked down 

With dim sad tearful eyes, 
For the cry of the Mother's broken heart 

Raag through the empty skies. 

(It rang to the foot of the Throne of God 

Where all the wide tvorld'a woe, 
The dole of a million broken hearts. 

Melts like a Bake of snow)— 

with the final despairing cry of a bereaved 
Mother, bereaved because of the hopeless hope of 
her Son, that he could stand between man and bis 
Maker, and save the world from a humanly 
conceived damnation : 

' How shall the hand of a mortal 

Gather the sheaves of the Lord ? 
The hand of a man is ashes and dott, 

God's hand is fire and a sword I 
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< Hew liiaU the seed of a wooHBi 

Master Enrodydon ? 
A woman's seed is as thistlebloom, 

And lo, with a breath 'tis gone t 

' My son was fair as a lily, 

His hair was of golden sheen, 
But the lilies of Sharon perish 

When the winds of the Lord blow keen I 

' What man shall stand in the whiriwind 

Where only the Lord may stand ? 
The feet of the Lord are on the Dead, 

And the Quick blow round like sand 1 ' 

And then when all was over, the last rites, the 
last despairing moan of godly motherl^ood ; the 
despair in the face of the unchangeable inexor- 
ableness of Nature I 

And over the hill the Dawn's bright feet 

Plash'd in the Night's cold springs. 
And a lark rose, shaking the drops o' pearl 

From the tips of his dewy wings ; 

And the heart of the world throbb'd deep and strong 

As on Creation's Day, 
And the skies that roof the hiM»py earth 

Were as blue and as far away t 

This is a hasty view of a poem written with 
more searching of heart, we conceive, than any- 
thing the poet had yet ventured. The blessed 
sanctity of motherhood, which has alwajrs stood 
high in the creed of the poet, is made the theme 
of the ballad, and the uselessness of the whole 
aspiration, together with the human misery it 
evoked, has touched the poet to speak these 
words, despite all temptation to the contrary. 
From a poetical point of view, ' The Ballad of Mary 
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tbe Mother' stands high, in our opinion, amongst 
the poet's best work. For its very fearlessness 
of expression, combined with its simplicity of 
lang^ua^e, a simplicity which faithfully reflects the 
spirit and tone of the Gospel, it remains an 
important contribution to the poetical literature 
of religion. There is none of the fiery rhetoric of 
•The Wandering Jew,' little of the mysticism 
of ' The Book of Orm ' and ' The City of Dream," 
or even of the ballad of the same metre, 'The 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot ' ; but from its faithfulness 
to Eastern colour, its remarkable poetic reproduc- 
tion of the scriptural records, and its never-halting 
metre, the poem must be regarded as part of the 
vanguard of Mr. Buchanan's endeavour. 



CHAPTER X 



THE DEVIL 



The Devil, as a subject for literature, has not 
been made to assume very many distinctive 
characters, and diabolism, that is to say, a belief in 
a separate 'power' which works for evil, finding 
its apotheosis in the personal Devil of Luther, 
has in only a very few instances been a distinctive 
element in the teachings and religious sjrstem^ 
of the world. Demonism, of course, flourishes 
throughout all creeds, highly or lowly differen- 
tiated, but of evidence of an individual power 
which works for evil, in contradistinction to a 
power which works for good, there is little. 
There is no direct evidence that it existed in 
'Egyptian religious thought— the earliest attempts 
at systems of belief of which we have records— nor 
do we find it in Chinese Scriptures either prior to, 
or contemporary with, Confucius. Jainism, the 
religion of the Jains, or Hermits of India, has 
no mention of it; not until we come to the 
Zoroastrian or Magdean Scriptures do we learn 
of twin spirits Ahura Magda, the Spirit of Holi- 
ness, and Daevas, the Originator of Impurities. 

t47 
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1 tnc rriigtffti at I 
Vedas and Vedantisiii, docs a Dev3 occar ; and 
as for the Greeks, tfacir plnloaop^ m *tf^t4 
to a OcTil has jet to be discovered i 
Empedodes looked upon Man 
of the gods, and thas, in 
the Mihonic Satan Demokritos speaks of tlie 
popular mythologies pointing to beings wbo may 
iofluetKC human affairs maleTolently ; bat there is 
oo eridence to show a belief in a Deril, as, for 
instance, it is found in the New Testament, and 
to the various economies of the eaity and Uter 
Christian Churches. The early Hettfew prophets 
hare no indication of a belief in a Devil ; tbe 
Devil of Job is not tbe imperaonator ol evfl, but a 
servant of God sent to administer pnnishment 
The later books of the Jews which contain refer- 
ences to a Devil are the Chronicles, and the Bocric 
of Zechariah, and it is doubtful if the Devil ot 
tbe Chronicles is a distinct personalis. As for 
Zechariah, be no doubt lived at a time when the 
religion of Judaism was being markedly influenced 
by the Persian or Iranian Scriptures, from which 
the Jews no doubt obtained their Daevas, and it 
Is interesting to note that the Judaical dictum, 
that the spirits of good and of evil cannot both be 
worshipped at the same time, is derived from the 
Persians and Zoroastrians. It is only necessary 
in this instance to add, that the Hebrew word 
Satan means 'adversary,' and that this is the 
interpretation to be put upon the word as it was 
used by Jesus in tbe rebuke to Peter, and that the 
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diabolic interpretation put on the appearance of 
the Serpent in the Garden of Eden is an outcome 
of very late Judaical theology. Even when the 
Jewish Devil becomes rampant, his powers are 
very limited compared with those of tiie Daevas 
of Zoroastrianism, who was associated vntb the 
good spirit in the creation of man. 

A definite Devil is not to be found in Taoism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, nor is it discovered 
amongs t the Pre-Aryan Indians, Boddos, Lipchas, 
Arafinas, Poljrnesians, Arabians, Aztecs, nor in 
the teachings of the Latins and the Druids. With 
regard to the Latins, it will be interesting for 
Mr. Buchanan to note that a Roman was re- 
garded by the early Christians as a minor devil. 
That is a title our poet would probably be proud 
to possess. 

Coming to modem literature, we have a variety 
of Devils, most of them more or less modified 
tjrpes of the Judaical conception, notable amongst 
which are the Devil of Luther (an existing force, 
not a literary creation), Milton's Satan, Goethe's 
Mephistopheles, Marlowe's Dr. Faustus,Calderon's 
Devil, Bjrron's Lucifer, and Robert Bums's Deil. 

The Devil of Luther was the enemy of mankind 
working in human affairs— as we have said, a real 
existing belief, not a literary creation— a true 
biographical phenomenon, illustrated by means of 
his creator's personal experience. As Professor 
Masson says, ' Whatever resistance he met with, 
whatever obstacle to Divine Grace he found in 
his own heart or in external circumstances, what- 
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ever event he saw plainly cast in the way of tbe 
progress of the Gospel, whatever outbreak of a 
bad or unamiable spirit occurred in the Cburcfa, 
whatever strange phenomenon of nature wore a 
malevolent aspect — out of that he obtained a 
clearer notion of tbe Devil.' It was a reflex of 
the powerful belief of his age— what Comte called 
the Theological Period. ' History to Lutber was 
not a physical course of events, it was God act- 
ing and the Devil opposing,' a position assumed, 
but with entirely opposite sympathies, by Mr. 
Buchanan in 'The Devil's Case.' 

The Satan of Hilton was an archangel outcast 
from the courts of Heaven ; one always conscious 
of power and with a high notion of Deity, who 
rebelled and was cast forth at tlie time when 
Intimation was made by the Almighty In the Con- 
gregation of Angels that He had anointed His 
only begotten Son King on the Hill of Zion. 
With his ambition expressed in the well-known 
comparison, ' better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven,' be waits on the threshold of Creation 
to tempt humanity to fight against the decrees 
of God. 

Of this be sure, 
To do aught good never will be our task, 
Bat ever to do evil out sole delight. 
As being the contrarj' to His high will 
Whom we resist. 

The Devil or Mephistopheles of Goethe is quite 
a different person. 'The Satan of Milton is a 
fallen archangel scheming his future existence. 
Mephistopheles is tbe modem spirit of evil: 
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Satan has a s]rmpathetic knowledge of good; 
Mephistopheles knows only good as a pheno- 
menon. Much of what Satan says might be 
spoken by Raphael ; a devilish spirit runs through 
all that Mephistopheles sajrs. Satan's ''bad 
actions" are -preceded by noble reasonings, Mephi- 
stopheles does not reason; Satan's bad actions 
are followed by compunctious visitings, Mephi- 
stopheles never repents; Satan' is often ''inly 
racked," Mephistopheles can feel nothing more 
noble than disappointment; Satan conducts an 
enterprise, Mephistopheles enjoys an occupation ; 
Satan has strength of purpose, Mephistopheles is 
volatile; Satan's greatness lies in the vastness 
of his motives, Mephistopheles's in his intimate 
acquaintance with ever]rthing; Satan has a few 
sublime conceptions, Mephistopheles has accumu- 
lated a mass of observations.' ^ 

The Devil of Marlowe, orthodox enough, is not 
so distinctive a character, although he is Mr. 
Buchanan's Devil's favourite pupil, ' painted a very 
monster, corybantic, cloven-footed, insolent, and 
goggle-eyed.' Calderon's Devil ' was only hideous- 
ness divine,' while Bjrron's Lucifer approximated 
to a Goethean Mephistopheles, with a dash of 
Miltonic Satan ; and according to Mr. Buchanan's 
Devil, he is as prosy as the fiend of Bailey. The 
Deil of Robert Bums is the Devil of eighteenth- 
century parochial Scotland, going about like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. He 
was treated by the poet in a scornful, humorous 

^ Masoon. 
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way, and was utilised to despatch excisemen and 
others who, from experience, the poet knew 
were running hot in the face of the Church. 

The Devil of Mr. Robert Buchanan bears little 
blood relation to any of these creatures. True, if 
we were sophistical enough to use the words 'Good 
and God ' as synonymous terms, we might assume 
him to be only the Milton Jc Satan in another make- 
up. The Miltonic Satan fought against 'good,' 
the Buchanan Devil is in revolt against ' God.' 

Mr. Buchanan's Devil is an outcast from God 
inasmuch as he dares to sympathise with the 
fallen, and to raise his voice against the pitiless, 
inexorable law which is the spirit of the AU- 
Father. His Devil has a sympathy only for li8:bt 
and knowledge, and detests creeds, which tend to 
close the eye and to bury Truth in nebulosity of 
words. His occupation is to spread light where- 
ever he goes, to call upon man to observe the 
present, and not to stand star-gazing into the 
future. There is in the modem creation much 
of the sublimity of the Miltonic conception, much 
of his noble reasoning, and much of his sympathy 
with good and pity for God. There is also much 
of the artfulness and knowledge of the world as 
found in the Mephistopheles of Goethe, but be is 
more tender, more loving, more pitiful, and has 
this distinct difference, that he pleads his own 
cause as the dispenser of the higher righteous- 
ness, that righteousness which springs from a 
knowledge of oneself and of one's environment, 
the righteousness attained only by looking things 
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straight in the face as they exist, not by spjring 
at them through a veil of superstition, tradition, 
and theological nebute. The Devil of Buchanan 
is the spirit of Revolt, the spirit of Eclecticism, the 
spirit of Science as opposed to the spirit of Theo- 
logy, the inspirer of research as opposed to the 
upholder of authority and tradition. He joins 
with Science in discovering that the law of Nature, 
which, afker all, is the law of God (and herein lies 
his revolt against God), is the struggle for exist- 
ence, and the survival of the fittest; he joins 
with all true religions inasmuch as they act con- 
trary to the great principle, and step in to help the 
weak. He is the upholder of, and s]rmpathiser 
with, the weak as against the strong; he is in 
S]rmpathy with those who fall under the inexorable, 
inexplicable, pitiless God of the Universe. His 
S]rmpathy is with all those who have sought a 
sign, and who have given a helping hand to poor 
humanity on the long dreary road to the grave; 
to the religious leaders like Christ, and to his 
starry-eyed brethren of the East — Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Mahomet ; to searchers afker Truth of the 
stamp of Galileo and Magellan. This Devil claims 
that in opposition to the Churches, which were 
always opposed to everirthing that would ease the 
aspiring energies of mankind, he is the fountain- 
head of all the great economical methods, such as 
Printing, the Theatre, and the modem Press, 
economies which have led to the spread of Truth, 
and to the increase of the joy of life. 
His Devil is really God evolving, * evolving out 
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of the inmost heart of human Love,' the spirit 
of knowledge and sympathy, opposed to the 
creeds which say ' Knowledge is evil' ' Goethe's 
Mephisto,' writes the poet, 'is as crude a con- 
ception as even the Scotch " Deil " — mere intellect 
without heart, whereas I hold that intellect im- 
plies heart and true knowledge holiness. Goethe's 
typical woman, e.g. Marguerite, is a fool; it is 
because she is ignorant, not because she is good, 
that she falls— whereas Goethe poses her as 
the type of purity, and finally as the Eternal 
Feminine. But it is pure ignorance that makes 
her spellbound by the jewels, and leads her 
to poison her mother and kill her child. "My" 
Devil would have saved her, Goethe's monkey- 
devil destroys her easily. Goethe, in fact, took 
the vulgar view held by every parson. Hence 
the vogue of his poem.' 

We catch a glimpse of a Devil, 'Ades, King of 
Hell,' in 'Undertones,' but a spirit of sorrow 
appears for the first time in ' The Book of Onn ' ; 
whilst not until the publication of 'The Outcast,' 
in 1891, was the idea conceived of a being in 
actual stem revolt against God, one claiming to 
be the Spirit of Pity. Following, in 1895, came 
'The Devil's Case,' where ^on himself states 
his own case in the sympathetic ear of the poet, 
and makes his reappearance in ' The New Rome ' 
and in ' The Devil's Sabbath.' 

Let it be said here that no one who cares at 
all for the white-brained search for Truth need 
approach these poems with any feeling but one 
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of confidence that the poet's steps are guarded 
by the two highest virtues, human dignity and 
reverence. However much custom, tradition, 
yes, even logic, may be disturbed, there is 
nothing in these poems that need hold back a 
single soul in his effort to push on to the brink 
of the Eternal Ocean. It may be that we may 
have to travel far down the infernal stair, but it 
is only to see the heirs of heaven arising there. 

In a Preface to the second edition of 'The 
Outcast,* the poet says: '"The Outcast" was 
the first of what I may describe as my " Satanic 
series," the most recent of which was "The 
Devil's Case." I use the word "Satanic" to 
express the spirit of moral and intellectual re- 
volt, which is just as absolute in Vanderdecken 
as in the greater Devil. The same unrest and 
unhappiness, the same dissatisfaction with the 
Divine plan, the same appeal to Nature against 
God, emerge in both characters; Vanderdecken, 
indeed, is the stormy child of the Spirit of Pity.* 

First, then, let us take ' The Outcast,' described 
as a rhyme for the time, and dealing afresh with 
the old legend of Vanderdecken, who, having 
defied God, is made an outcast on the seas for ever. 

The poem opens with a monologue on some 
of the more local aspects of the poet's world : 

* A world without a God I Hdghol . . . 
The good old God had merit, though I 
Le Bon Dieu, gravely interfering 

In all Hiunanity's alfidn, 
Bowing His kind grey head and hearing 

The orphan's moans, the widow's prayers, 
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There Is □□ God, and ail men know it 
Except the preacher and the poet ; 
Women are slaves and men are fluokejs, 
The best but well-developed monkeys. 
And Virtue is — a buswive's sampler, 

Self-sacrifice — on usurer's chatter ; 
Once Heaven was sure and Hope was ampler, 

But now the Devil roles Mind and Matter I 
Lf Hoi fst mo r(— destroy 'd and undone, 

Or impotent and deaf and blind- 
So vice It Roi of Hell and London, 

Who waves a shroad for Hamanklnd I ' 

The poet proceeds to dwell on the new Philo- 
sophic Pill, the worship and praise of the new God 
'Man,' and laughs to scorn the idea or bending 
the knee to the ' King Ape Humanity.' 

This stomach-troubled, squirming, achinf^, 
Mnd-wallowJDg creature of a day. 

Fretful, dyspeptic thins "( <^7 1 

While expressing bis admiration and love for 
Man as an individual 'first of creatures 'neath 
the sky,' human at the best, be detests Man as 
an Abstraction, regarding as base the history of 
Mankind. ' Not threefold heritage in Heaven 
could purge his spirit of its leaven, or make the 
Upright Beast divine." 

During his meditations Vanderdecken makes 
bis entrance, and is greeted with the acclamation, 
'Who the devil are "you"?' which greeting 
serves the visitor's purpose of dilating on the 
various vicious Devils created by the poets, he 
asserting that the only real Devil is he who 
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shares Humanity's affliction. The poet and the 
Outcast exchange points of view, the former 
occasionally bursting out in anger only to be re- 
proved by the calm and cynical Outcast, who 
invites the poet to pause in his 'belabouring of 
critics and his crjrings to God,' and to sit down 
a space with him, comparing notes : 

Come, though our strife is never ending, 

We 've had our pleasnre in the fight? 
Not fearing Hell or hoping Heaven, 

We face the Elemental Flood ; 
Far better to be tempest-driven 

Than rot upon the harbour mud 1 

The poet speaks, dwelling on his own storm- 
tossed life, telling how with fretful, feverish tread 
he has paced the decks of life, and shed his sullen 
curses on creation ; and moans that 

The Creeds have withered one by one,— 

Frost-bitten roses in the garden ; 
There 's nothing left beneath the sun 

But lives that pass and hearts that harden. 

And then the Outcast pours forth his tale, re- 
vealing his intimacy with the world, his know- 
ledge of science and philosophy, ' as intimate with 
works unseemly as any Fellow of a college '—being 
a character callous but sad, sceptical but super- 
stitious, ' apt in whatsoever was taking place from 
here to Hades.'— In tranquil after-dinner air he 
tells of his doom— how he had laughed at all the 
gods, 'and for this and for minor sins not un- 
connected with Eve's daughters,' was driven in 
bis doomed ship upon the ocean. He tells in 
what manner he roamed for years, and did his 
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best to grasp what millions die believing:, but onlj 
found Folly and Death ; ' Love, a fable long for 
gotten; and Lust, poison'd honey.' Trying all 
creeds, all superstitions, customs, and conditions 
all gods that men and women revere, he got the 
same answer everywhere— Death, Annihilation. 

Looking into his face, the poet seems to set 
bis own soul's reflection : 

A spirit poisoD'd UirODgb and Uiroogh, 1 

Vet tumgerins foe the tan and dew ; I 

A Dature warp'd and wild, yet fraught I 

With agijoie* nf piteous tbought ; 
A BOui predoom'd to Death and Hate, j 

Vet eager to be saved aad sbriven — | 

A life 90 wholly desolate 
It seem'd fierce irony of Fate 

To mock it with one glimpse of Heaven 1 

For one hundred years Vanderdeckeo has kept 
a diary written in his own blood. This highly 
seasoned collection of writings be hands to the 
poet, with the remark that the Outcast was to find 
his salvation in the discovery of one woman 
prepared to give her soul that he she loved might 
live. Man, he granted, would be saved and proved 
immortal, could he thus be loved ; but woman is 
capable of much, though never of wholly losing 
for another ail stake in human happiness for ever. 

They 11 love, and even accept danmatioa, 

So they bnt hold their man the surer, 
Bnt absolute obliteration 
Of self for his soul's preservation, 

~ Is diviner powers and purer. 
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He holds forth in language, tuned to a sad bitter- 
ness, against the failure of Christ and all the 
world's dreamers, who plajred for Heaven, and 
failed to win it. He tells how he has gone further 
into despair in reading the last Philosophers 
than he was with the 'Logos' of St John and 
Christ's pure Hfileh lily. He has read Comte and 
Harriet Martineau ; studied Mill, and swallowed 
Congreve's 'patent pill to purge man's liver of 
Religion.' He has thumbed Frederic Harrison 
and John Morley, turned to the 'teacup tem- 
pests of Carlyle,' and been filled with wonder 
'at divers dealers in cheap thunder'; read 
'Daniel Deronda,' 'Leben Jesu,' and Renan's 
'Vie'; vivisected with Lewes and Ferrier, and 
kissed, allured by TjrndaU's brogue, ' the scientific 
blamey-stofie,' and has talked with Bastian, 
Huxley, and Darwin : 

Then finally, in sheer despair, 

Bnm'd deep with Scepticism's canstic, 
Found Spencer staring at the air, 
Crying, ' God knows if God is there I ' 
And in a trice, became agnostic I 

His agnosticism gives him ' entree ' to England's 
best society, and with the Archbishop and the 
Cardinal he makes merry over the walnuts and 
the wine : 

Found them agnostic to a man. 

But doing all good fellows can 

To make their crank old Ship, the Church, 

still staggering on with many a lurch, 

Take in her sails and trim her anchor 

Before the Storm swept down and sank her. 

Diabolically sneering at every sjrstem, foul or 
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fair, be prattles on. Suddenly in the midst of his 
talk there comes from the sea a cry for bis return. 
' Once more adrift, lost in gloom, as lonely as a 
thunder-ctoud, I fly, to face the blasts of doom !' and 
with this last wait of despair, the Outcast vanishes. 
Here follows, tuned to English tongue, 'The 
Flights of Vanderdecken, sung by one whose 
soul oft seems to share his doom of darkness and 
despair.' 'Here, the Modern spirit holds the 
Book of Doubt, the Writ of Reason. This is the 
Modern who would, yet cannot, bend the knee." 
' How,' asks the poet, ' knowing all creeds, all 
wicked lore that puzzles thought and palsies 
feeling, shall he 'scape the apes of Darwin— bow 
in this tearful world, tomb-paven, shall he find 
resting-place and haven ? ' 

How? B; the magic which of old 

Set yonder sans and pUnets spiniimg I 
Bj that one wamith which ne'er g^ows cold, 
By that one living Heart of gold 

Which throbs and tbrobb'd at Time's twginning' 1 
By that whicb is. and still shall be, 
In spite of all Philosophy I 
From Uiat we came, to that we go, 

By that alone we liwe and are- 
Core of the Rose whose petals blow 

Beyond the farthest shining star I 
Safe, despite Nature's cataclysm, 

Sure, tboagh the suns should cease to shine. 
Love bums and Sames through Thougbt's abysm, 

Serene, mysterious, and divine t 
One little word solves all creation, 

Abides when Death and Time have passed — 
Damn'd by the genius of Negation, 

Man shall be saved by Love at last I 

The first canto is entitled ' Madonna ' and con- 
cerns itself with the Outcast's meeting with 'our 
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Lady of the Light, Mary Madonna, heavenly 
eyed.' 

'More than a hundred years have fled since 
Philip Vanderdecken read Spinoza, and was 
damned.' Having pondered in a dark amaze the 
Demonstration Absolute which proves the Eternal 
One must be divorced from Personality, having 
pondered every cranny of the argument, he cries, 
' Damn me for evermore, if any Personal God there 
be,' and calls on the Spirit of Creation ^to approve 
himself by his damnation.' This occurred ofi* Cape 
Horn, on his vessel, a weather-beaten Dutchman 
with a crew of squat, fat, night-capp'd, hairy dogs 
of Dutchmen— ^gruesome and guttural as hogs,' 
showing the trace of every sin that blurs the soul 
and stains the skin— the 'mate,' once a Pro- 
fessor of a college, having been brought to 
destitution by wine and women, after holding the 
chair of Moral Philosophy. A storm arises and 
wraps the ship with fury, till 

A thin pale Hand of fluttering: gold 
Stole through the clouds and silently 
Touch'd the wild bosom of the sea. 

Page after page is taken up with Vanderdecken's 
musings and thoughts on Man, God, and Eternity, 
variated by an interview with a vision of the 
Madonna, who comes to offer him redemption. 
One year out of every ten, he is told, he will be 
suffered to leave his ship and wander amongst his 
fellow-men, so that he may find some gentle shape 
of womankind who shall love him and him alone, 
one content to share his loneliness and despair, 



I 
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who shall from the fountain of her soul ' baptize 
bis brows and make him whole.' 

Here follow records of the dangers and trials 
through which the ship passes. Safely emerging 
from these, it comes at last to the First Haven, 
which is the 'mise en scfene' of the second canto, 
sub-titled ' Natura Naturans.' Each canto needing 
a dedication, the poet runs over in his mind the 
Tarious poets amongst the moderns to whom he 
might address bis rhyme, and at last decides upon 
Herman Melville, the author of 'Typee,'to which 
book it is evident much of the contents of Canto 
II. owe their inspiration. The canto tells of one 
of the amours of Vanderdecken, and embodies a 
picture of nature naturing, a picture full of 
colour, and it must be said of fairly warm flesh 
tints, painted of course by Vanderdecken, and 
only reproduced by the poet : 

A leaping, eddying, unabatiog: 
Revel o[ flesh and blood pulsating — 
Now soft and sweet as (onntains (ailing. 

Now mad and wild as billows bonoding, 
Now murmurons as wood -doves calling, 
Now coiybantic and appalling, 

And changeFul as it was astounding 1 

We have not space to quote at any length from 
the various pictures of nature, and indicate the 
various moods which these suggest in the Outcast, 
or dwell on the peace of soul and mind which this 
love in the heart of loveland brings to the Wanderer. 
Aloha, the maiden, is a sweet, unselfish dream of 
passionate loveliness. 

Of this canto we quote a passage which conveys 
much of its character : 
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Lo I while her ^ golden robe of day 

Slips film by film and foils away, 

Naked and warm she stands a space, 

The son-flash fading from her face ; 

Then, with bow'd head and soft hands prest 

Upon her bare and billowing breast, 

Takes, while the chill Moon steate in sight, 

The cold ablution of the Night I 

And then, as by the pools of rest 

She lieth down snbdned and blest, 

As on her dosM eyes are shed 

Dim influence from the heavens overhead. 

We nestling in her bosom close 

Our feverish eyelids and repose— 

Our spirits husht, our voices dumb, 

Our litUe Uves a UtUe stiU'd, 
We sleep I— and round us softly come 

Souls from whose fountains ours are fill'd I 
Spirits as soft as moonbeams flit 
Around our rest, not breaking it, 
Brushing across our lips and eyes 
Wings wet with dews of Paradise I 
While at God's mercy and at theirs 
We lie, they bless us unawares,— 
Watch the Soul's pool that lies within 
The branches dark of Flesh and Sin, 
And stir it as with Aaron's rod 
To gleams of Heaven and dreams of God I 

Lifting the fihny tent of Sleep 

With gentle fingers, on us peep 

Those errant angels, soft and tender 

With some strange starlight's dusky splendour ; 

With balm from Heaven they bedew us, 

Bring flowers from Heaven and hold them to us. 

Flash on our eyes the diamonds shaken 

To fairy rainbows as we waken. 

And jubilantly ere departing 

Ring those wild echoes in our ears. 
Which, flusht and from our pillows starting, 

We hearken for with childish tears I 

We learn much of the tragedy of the Outcast's 
life ; how, by the death of mother and wife, he 
learned to curse the cruelty of a pitiless God ; of 

1 The Earth. 
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bis adventurous career, and more, in detail, of tbe 
never-ending joy of this restful sojourn, naturing 
' with a simple maid who knew not sin.' 

But "tis the wooing and the winning, not the 
long end, but the beginning, that is the joy of 
love.' 'Ennui,' with his cold blind eyes, was 
soon facing tbe Outcast, and tbe old spirit of 
unrest returns, and with it, his bitterness against 
his God : 

We (eel too macli, we know too UtUe. 

Wc gaxe behiad us and beCoce ; 
The magic wand of FalUi, giown biitUe, 



Oil r love and hate have aims, but thine 

Are idle bolts at random burl'd, 
Impotent, bidden, ^et Ofvine, 

Brood o'er thy broken-heuted World t 

Cold to the prajer of human sorrow, 

Deaf to the sob of human strife, 
Tboa workest grandly, night and morron. 

On Thy great Masterpiece of Life I 
For Thine own pleasure is it done. 

Since Art's delight is in tbe doing. 
Thine own enjoyment, slowly won. 

Is the sole end Thon art pursuing. 

And yet, when the sense of joys return, the note 
is not entirely pessimistic : 

The dim white Dove of Deaih is winging 

O'er Life's great flood in lonely flight. 
That sad black leaf of olive bringing 

To prove a hidden Land of Light ! 
God, who created Earth and Heaven, 

Lord of the Dead thy love can save. 
Thy Bow still comforts the bereaven 

While Death wings on from wave to wave 1 
Standing 'neath Sorrow's sunless pall 

We hail a symbol bright and blest, 
And by that sign know one and all 
That when these troubled Waters fall 

Our Ark on Ararat shall rest ) 
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Then comes the tragic end of the child who 
knew no thought of pain : 



A blossom, born to bloom and 
She open'd, then stole back ag^ain 
To Nature's elemental bliss ; 

and the recall of the Outcast to his ship. 

This concludes the first wanderings of Van- 
derdecken, the volume ending with a pathetic 
personal Interlude spoken by the poet, still 
optimist at heart, and, spite the dark and 
troubled Present, seeing lights that stir the 
clouds about, and still preserving his youth's 
illusion : 

I Believe in God and Heaven and Love, 

And taming from Life's sorry sigfht, 
Watch starry lattices above 

Opening^ upon the waves of Night,— 
Find shapes divine and ever fiair 
Thronging with radiant faces there, 
While hands of benediction wave 
O'er these wild waters of the grave. 

To this is appended the beautiful Fides Amantis, 
from which we have had occasion to quote before. 
It ends thus : 

I do believe that our salvation 

Ues in the UtUe things of life. 
Not in the pomp and acclamation 

Of triumph, or in battle-«trife, 
Not on the thrones where men are crown'd, 

Not in the race where chariots roll, 
But in the arms that clasp us round 

And hold us backtoard from the goal ! 
In Love, not Pride ; in stooping low, 

Not soaring blindly at the sun ; 
In power to feel, not zeal to know ; 

Not in rewards, but duties done. 
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' CorolInT;, : aU gaui is base, 

The Victor's wreath, the Poet's crown, 
I[ conquest io the giddy cue 

Means one poor straggler trampled dotm. 
If he who gains the sunless thnme 
Of Fame, sits silent and alone, 
Without Humanity to share 
His happiness, or his despair t 

' This Gospel I uphold, the one 

The latter Adam comes to prove : 
To every Soul beneath the sun 

Wide open lies a Heaven of Love ; 
But none, however tiee from sio, 

However cloth'd io pomp and pride. 
However fair, may enter in, 

Without some Witaess at his ^e. 
To attest before the Judge and King 
Vicarious love and suffering. 
Who stands alone, shall surely fall 1 

Who folds the falling to his breast 
Stands sure and firm io spite of all, 

While angel-cholrs prodaim liim blest' 

Dearest and Best I Soul of my Soul I 
Life of my Life, kneel here with me 1 

Pray while the Storms around us roll, 
That God may keep us fr^, yet free ! 

Be Love oar strength I be God our goal ! 



The rest of the strange flights of Vanderdecken 
have still to be published, but we leam from 
the title which precedes the first canto some- 
thing of the scheme on which the ' rhyme ' is 
conceived. ' Gentle Reader, read herein English'd 
and versified out of the Double Dutch, "The 
Strange Flight of Philip Vanderdecken," called 
"The Flying Dutchman," being a record of his 
amours in all climes and countries, his experiences 
of all complexions, his conversations with the 
great Goethe and other persons of reputation, 
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some still living ; his curious and often improper 
reflections on Men, Manners, and Morals, with a 
full, true, and particular account of his various 
religious opinions, the whole showing in a series 
of startling episodes how, having been damned by 
reading the philosophy of Spinoza, he was finally 
saved by the Love of a Woman.* 

AD LECTOREM. 

Herein lies a Mystery^ 

If you hul knew it t 
Peruu ihiM strange History^ 

You *U never see ih/ro* it^ 
Till Love teams yowr Uwnder 

Andcomes to assist you: 
When, smiling and weepingy 
With heart wildly leaping , 
You'll find, to your wonder, 

God*s Angels have kissed you I 

Four years later ' The Devil's Case * was put into 
literary shape by Mr. Buchanan, ^ correctly stated, 
and diligently versified as a Bank Holiday Inter- 
lude,' with a warning on the very first page to the 
reader that, ^ tho' I try to state it clearly, 'tis the 
Devil's Case, not mine ! ' The poem is written in 
what the author calls ^ roguish, rhymeless stanzas 
—a rakish, rhymeless poem— and not in great 
heroic measures.' The perilous subject-matter, 
a mingling of jest and earnest, is treated in a 
manner 'jaunty, free, yet philosophic' 

Sad it is, and yet its sadness. 
Trembles on the verg^e of laughter I 

It is the ' Great Original ' that is here presented, 
not 'small inferior Devils, feeble, foolish mas- 
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queraders, outlaw'd by the cliques of Heaven, who 
for ever rol! the Log and praise the Lord.' The 
evident sympathy between the interviewer and the 
interviewed is thus expressed : 

Both beg;aii witb warm ippitnal 
Of tbe Church and ruling dasKS. 
I was praised bj the Spectator, 
Be was orthodox and holy I 

Both have wholly fallen, yet still keep, as their 
proud possession, the power to stand erect : 

Power to feel, and strength to saffer, 
Wili lo fight for Freedom only, 
Zeal to speak the truth within as, 
While the slaves of Heaven are dumb. 

With a fear that the crowd may deem bis interview 
blasphemous, he declares : 



and recalls the fact that he, Buchanan, spite 
of all his slips, has ever loathed the foul 
materialistic Serpent that surroundsthe world. . . . 
From his earliest hours he was gazing at the 
stars. 

I was woDdering, I was dreaming, 
Speculating and aspiring,— 
Reaching hands and feehng backward 
To the secret founts of Being. 

All the gods were welcome to me ! 
All the heavens were wide and open I 
All the dreams of all the Dreamers 
Id my heart's blood were pulsating I 

Beautiful it was to wander 
In a glad green world, beholding 
Faith's celestial Jacob's Ladder 
Rainbow'd out 'tween Earth and Heaven. 
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And upon its shining Angels, 
Some descending, some ascending, 
Golden hair'd, with rosy fiaces 
Smiling on me as I walk'd. 

Well those happy days were over, 
With the roses of the Maytime— 
One by one my youth's illusions 
Had been spirited away. 

It is at Hampstead that the poet first meets 
the Devil. As he passes over the Heath, woe- 
ful shadows of departed men and women he 
had known when young seem to pass before 
him, none looking at him, but all seeming in a 
dark dream, lost in contemplation ; some smiling, 
some weeping; the white-haired Father among 
them, the Madonna-like Mother, David Gray, 
'bright-eyed, like the star of morning,' Roden 
Noel, and others, whose presence on the scene 
testifies again to the steadfast faithfulness of the 
poet, on which we have already had occasion to 
dwell. None of these shapes give him a sign, as 
he stands there with a void and aching heart, 
while 

Far above, the lamps of Heaven 
Flickered in the breath of God. 

Under the moon, * that Naked Goddess,' he meets 
the Devil reading the latest (pink) edition of * The 
Star,' 'clerically dress'd, bareheaded, spectacled.' 
To expressed surprise at his facility of sight, the 
iEon replies : 

* Yes,' he said, benignly nodding, 
' I am blessed with goodly eyesight, 
Owing* chiefly, like most blessings, 
To a strictly moral life. 



I 
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He is absorbed in the human pageants that flit 
across the paper, the tales of war and slaughter, 
the records of the Bench and the Church, the 
camera of the Anarchy of Life, as well as the 
administration of all life's beauty, all life's 'wonder, 
and the solemn issues and glorious deeds that go 
with mighty causes. He knows that Progress, 
Culture, Church and State, Queen and Country, 
Party Rule, still are potent in the land. 

* Shibboleths like these are precious 
Ev'a tliougb one devouis aaotber, 
Though the shibboletli of white meo 
Wrecks the shibboleth of bUck I 



• Vet (you wam me) still 
Speak of God and point lo Heaven I 
StiU the spire, like Faith's bright finger. 
PoitUa to soBie l»r Pttadise 1 ' 

He reads aloud of shipwrecks, earthquakes, 
devastations, floods, cholera epidemics, railway 
accidents, and asks the poet to look on Nature^ 
and hear the wailing of a million martyred beings, 
and tell bim if the God he prays to 'cares one 
straw for human life.' The poet replies : 

This the; prove, and this thing only : 

Human life as we behold It, 

Is as notliing^ in the vlsJon 

Of a larger 'Thought than ours ; 

and declares that nothing can die ; and agreeing 
with bim, the Devil adds that though life is eternal, 
all things personal must pass, and asks the poet 
to look at men, chasing the bubbles of pleasure, 
honour, reputation, gold, and women, and say if 
they are worthy of eternity. 
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<God?'hecried. * If snch a Ruler, 
Wise, Omnipotent, AOrsttingt 
Had concerned Himself in matdng 
Worlds at all, and living: creatures, 

* He 'd have made them wholly perfect. 
With no fnss of evolution . . .; 
If there U a God, He blundered,— 
Man is here to set Him rig^ht 1 ' 

The poet is horrified, having up to this time re- 
garded the speaker as a clergsrman or priest, 
and in wrathful tones declares that God * is ' and 
works in His own fashion, and that ephemerae 
'fluttering for a breath, then fading, could not 
fathom the eternal glory of the God of all.' 

In eloquent terms the Devil speaks of the free 
scattering of damnation on two-thirds of living 
things, and of the bloody chapters which history 
and the newspapers make in the world's volume ; 
of how city has followed city ' down the crater of 
damnation'; of how for a space some fair type 
emerges, is approved of, and then crushed. 

Greece, Rome, Egypt, thus have perith'd 
Yet the fires of Hell bum on. 

Wroth at his blaspheming, the poet declares 
there is no Hell, save only conscience working 
deep within us, warning us against sin and evil ; 
the Devil answering : 

' Sin is God's invention ; 
Often have I doubted Heaven, 
Never have I doubted Hell. 
Look around. Hell is, of all things 
Made by God, the one ttdng certain.' 

He then proceeds to plead his case in detail. 
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complaining that he has been sadly traduced by 
the priests, prophets, and even the poets, and 
adding that be is the kindest-hearted creature 
in this Universe of Sorrow, and that his affecticHi 
for mortals is the cause of all his woes. 

' [ 've a case which, ngbtly staled, 
Utiiat procure we an acquittal : 
Yes, the cue for tbe Defeadont 
WiU astonisli Gad HimselTI 

' God 's mj Judge, and cannot therefore 
As a witness speak against me : 
God the Judge must be — tbe Jar; 
Men of science and discreliao. 

' When the; call tbe roll, you 'U challenge 
All the slaves of supeistilion.— 
Fashionable priests and poets, 
Attd all military men ; 

' Thieves and pablishers and critics 
Shall be wam'd from offthe jory.— 
Ev'n philosophers and pundits 
Must he keenly scrutinised. 

' Politicians, Whig and T017, 
Jewish. Christian, and Agnostic, 
Must be challenged— they are Uars 
Both by practice and profession. 

' Lastly, challenge al! tbe prying 
Members of the County Council — 
Prurient things of all three sexes. 
Loathing Liberty and Light.' 

The Devil speaks in tender, loving terms of the 
Christ, the well-beloved Son of Sorrow, holy, 
loving, great, and gracious, and like to him, an 
' Outcast.' 

' All thy goodly Dream is over, 
He who rules thy realm, my Jesus. 
Never wore thy crown of thorns. 
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' Not of thee, bat of that other 
Who uscirps thine Earthly Idngdom, 
Spake I ; not of thee, my Jeans, 
Bat of him they name the Christ.' 

He takes the poet to the silent city, to show 
him his kingdom. ' Wheresoever human creatures 
wail in ang^uish, is my kingdom!* And as he 
gazes on dead and dying, on the hollpw eyes of 
famine, on the insane, on murder and disease, 
* his features misted were with tears of pity fall- 
ing from his woeful e]res,' while in piteous tones 
he charges God with creating Hell, and setting 
alight the fires of Pestilence, Disease, and Famine, 
adding : 

* Thus, in spite of the Ahnighty, 
I have leaven'd its afflictions. 
Teaching men the laws of Natnre,— 
Wisdom, Love, and Self-control. 

' Every year the Hell-fires lessen, 
Every day the load is lighten'd, 
'Neath my care the very devils 
Grow benign and civilised 1 ' 

declaring that the pedant who ayers that man's 
affliction came from eating the forbidden fruit 
was the Prince of liars, and that whosoever has 
eaten it 'has known his birthright and is free.' 
He tells of his practical efforts to improve the 
world's affairs, he being the father of science, 
most renowned in all the arts, and hygiene his 
youngest bom. 

' " Take no heed about To-morrow," 
Said the man-God, *' do no laboar, 
Be content with endless pnying 
And eternal lauaez-faire" 
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' But the Devil, being unset. 
Knows tliat be who (ails to reckon 
With the morrow, will discover 
Th»t To-inon-ow is To-day ! 
'And To-ds; is. now and ever, 
AU Etemltj or nothing- 
He who sits and twiddles fingers 
Naifi, batb done it ei 



The Devil gives the poet a view of the world in 
its various actions, passes him over palaces and 
prisons, hospitals and brothels, over waters black 
with tempest, over battlefields, over famine- 
stricken countries, over cities foul with pla£:ue, 
over the plains and mines of Siberia : 

Everywhete the strong man triumphed I 
Everywhere the weak lay smitten ! 

EvdTwhere the gifta of Godheul 
Rain'd on ovcr-Iaden hands I 

Returning to the Heath, the Devil continues the 
story of his career, telling how in other days he 
had stood at the elbow of the Father, and bad sung 
His praises until the evil hour when he 'wandered 
from His side to view Creation, and how at first 
His praise grew louder until he beheld His angels 
'watching for His lifted finger creating and 
destroying.* Then his soul became wroth within 
him against all the needless suffering and pain 
of the world, and he cried forth his anger to his 
God. Cast forth into the abysses, and landing 
on the Earth, he opened his career by tempting 
the Woman : 

' Then I said (may Man forgive me !) 
Better far to know and suffer, 
Reach the stature of us angels, 
Than be happy Wtt the beasts ; 
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and declaring that he knew better than believe 
that ' Death was brought into the world out of sin 
and sorrow through that fruit forbidden/ know- 
ing that Death was bom in the beginning by the 
will of God the Father. 

He speaks in sneering terms of the long pro- 
cesses of Evolution, ' now selecting ' now rejecting, 
harking back and retrogressing/ and of how ' the 
Archetype was fashipned by perpetual vivisec- 
tion, his passage to the Human being marked by 
swarms of martjrr'd creatures.* Meanwhile, whilst 
the Nations were shadowed with the pestilential 
darkness of Death, and priests rose and made 
sacrificial offerings to God, the Devil was busy 
teaching mankind the useful arts : 

' How to till the soil, to fashion 
Roofs of stone against the tempest. 
How to weave the wool for raiment, 
Yoke the monsters of the field ; 

' Fire I brought them,->teaching also 
How to tame it to their nses,— 
Turning ironstone to iron, 
Frame the ploughshare and the sword ; 

' Help'd by me they drain'd the marshes, 
Lopp'd the forest trees, and fashion'd 
Ships that floating on the waters 
Gather'd harvest from the Deep.' 

Wherever superstition darkened Heaven and 
Earth he went, east and west— to Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Chiddi, speaking to them of light Still 
people toiled, suffered, and died ; still the priests 
raved aloud and waited for wonders ; evenrwhere 
the senses of the people were blinded by signs 
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on the Church and darkness, the invention of 
printing, persuading first a learned monk to tran- 
scribe his carnal books, and then, fashioning tiny 
blocks of wood, ranged them patiently in order, 
* smeared them o*er with ink from Hades, stamped 
the words on leaves papyric,' and so the miracle 
was done. 

' First I printed (mark my amning I) 
God's own Book, the Christian Bible, 
Tmrn'd it ont in fine black letter, 
So that he who ran ndgbt read I 

* Thus, observe, I pinn'd the chmxhmen 
Down to very verse and chapter I 
Thus, Sir, for the s^ood times coming, 
I was nailing Lie on Lie I ' 

Then suddenly arose man's new tree of good and 
evil, and light and liberty were bom ! Larger and 
larger it grew despite the shrieks of the Popes 
and Churchmen. 'Lop it! cut it down! destroy 
it! Shun that leafage diabolic. Ware that 
wicked fruit of knowledge,' croaked the raven of 
the Churches. But the whole world became full 
of the joy of the new blessing. The magic runes 
of Norseland, the Tales of Troy, Shepherd's songs 
of yore, became the common gift of mankind, and 
Fairyland seemed once more ; even the monks in 
the monastery garden 'slyly sow'd the seedlings 
of the tree.' 

And since that day the fight between Church 
and Devil has lasted. 

' I it was who pnt the honey 
On the tongne of Ariosto 1 
I who cast a light from Heaven 
On Boccaccio's golden page I 




In bis Temple rose the voices of the Seers and 
Merry-makers, Soi^-makers and Romancers 
Following came another 'coup,' the inrocatioa of 
the Storr-tellers — Cerrantes, Fieldins. Sterna 
Dickens, Charles Reade— all of wfaooi 'struck 
the rock of human knowledge, and fireed the 
founts of fun, still foreign to a God wfao aerer 
laughs.' 

In rapid succession the Devil gives us pictares 
of Voltaire, the darling son of bis adoption, 
Condorcet, Diderot, day by day waging the war of 
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the Devil of Light against the God of Popes and 
Bibles; and in passing we are given an indica- 
tion of the horrors of the French Revolution : 

' Midst that canias:e all the crnel 
Parasites of God were busy,— 
IGNORANCE, his page-in-waiting:, 
DEATH, his master of the hounds I ' 

the Devil proclaiming loud throughout the world 
that Salvation abides in ourselves and not in 
God. 

Then the Devil takes upon him the invention of 
the Newspaper : 

' 'Gainst the Church's red battaUons 
Rose at last the thin black line 1 
Nought that Priests and Tyrants plotted, 
Nought that mortals did or snffer'd, 
Nought that passes on this planet, 
Any more remained in darimess 1 ' 

'On the walls of hut and palace flamed thy 
messages to mortals, all the affairs of Hell and 
Heaven being recorded, even to the doings in the 
Vatican * : 

' For the first time human creatures 
Knew the afiBiction of their fellows- 
Tyrants blush'd to find recorded 
Deeds they had not blush'd to do 1 

' Nought that God had done in darkness 
Could escape his drcumi^ection 1 
All the evihi God created 
Now were patent to the world 1 ' 

and this boast arouses a vigorous protest from the 
poet as to the prying and denying which makes 
nothing sacred to eyes profane; to which the 
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Bprii Hpfis tbat m a ^cticme » desDoaatk. 
im^tttaai mait Sails, and tbac -mith aO its Usia- 
tioas dM Press is > booo to mantond : 




Fran tUs point the Drrfl gncs ms pict^rcs^v 
records of Us work in nntrdMnfr ^ nm all tbf 
story of Creation, Birth, Death, and Evolotioa ; (tf 
bis revelation of the arts and ^rif^trrs bj God 
forbidden, not forgetting the rise and growth of 
medicine and surgery, and the general opecti^ 
of tbe eyes of Man to the sense of his own dignity, 
and of the cruelty and tyranny of God the Father 
as personified in Nature and its Evolution. ' What 
arails,' he cries, ' a bliss created out of hecatombs 
of eril, out of endless years of pain ? Thus,' he 
says, 'throughout the ages o'er the world my 
feet have wandered, watching in eternal pity 
endless harvest-fields of Death ' : 

' All Uie leuv or all the rnvtrn 
Fall'n ta vaio lot Mui'i redcmptioa I 
All the ■oula or all the singers 
Onnb for cnr In Uie grave 1 
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* Aats npon aa ant-lieap, insects 
Of the cmmbling cells of coral, 
Cominfi: ever, erer going. 
Race on race has lived and died.' 

He declares that God has been deaf to all the 
wails and the weeping, blind to all the woes of 
being, and that neither praise nor prayer nor 
lamentation availeth before the blind, pitiless, 
sure, Eternal Law : 

' Waste no thonght on the Ahnis^hty ; 
Seek, with all thy sonl's endeavour, 
How to make thine earthly dwelling: 
Bris:ht and fair, in God's despite I 

* Only for a day thou livest I 
Make that day, so qcdckly fleeting. 
For thjrself, for all thou lovest, 
Beautiful with Light and Joy I ' 

And as he vanishes, asking not to be called the 
Prince of Evil, but the Prince of Pity, since he 
alone has wept for human woes, and worked for 
human amelioration, the poet ends : 

Tell the truth and shame the Devil I 
Tell it, even tho' it praise him I 
Tell the truth for the Defendant, 
Tho' the Accuser be thy God I 

Better still— let the Defendant 
Plead his Case in his own person : 
Tho' it means thine own damnation 
Let the awful truth prevail! . . . 



Yet, alas I that happy Eden 1 
All the golden, gladsome Garden 1 
God the Father smiling on us. 
Raining gentle blessings down 1 



\ 



The volume ends with a Litany, * De Profundis,' 
in which prayers are offered up for light and 
happiness, and deliverance from Wars, Murders, 
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aad Deaths, IJrDoi Liais aad tinae « 
deaden Truth. The foOowu^ is a saa 
isfocatioos: 




Mr. Buchanan introduces us ag:aui to his Prioce 
of Pity, his ^on, his Devil, io 'The New^ Rome;' 
which Is an attempt at a satire on tbe times. 
This originated in a suggestion of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's, who had written thus to the poet: 
'There is an immensity of matter *-a"ing for 
strong denunciation and display of white-hot 
anger, and I think you are well capable of dealing 
with it. More especially, I want some one who 
has the ability, with sufficient intensity of feeling, 
to denounce the miserable hypocrisy of our 
religious world, with its pretended observances of 
Christian principles, side by side with the abomi- 
nations which it habitually assists and coun- 
tenances. In our political life, too, there are 
multitudinous things which invite the severest 
castlgation— the morals of party strife, and the 
ways In which men are, with utter insincerity, 
sacrificing their convictions for the sake of 
political and social position.' ' Urged by this great 
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authority/ writes the poet, ' I did attempt to write 
a satire, but I soon found that I lacked the 
necessary equipment, and was drifting into mere 
imitation of defunct masters. Moreover, I was 
only pretending to be in a passion. In point 
of fact, I had no ''hate** in me; I was too dis- 
heartened and sad, and too sorry for poor 
Humanity. The longer I lived, too, the more 
clearly I saw the hopelessness of mere denuncia- 
tion. Rating priests and politicians for their 
inadequacy was simply repeating one of the very 
few blunders made by the gentlest and most 
benig^n of philanthropists. It was cursing the 
Barren Fig Tree.' 

Beside the experience of the Devil in ' The New 
Rome,' he reappears to our observation in 'The 
Devil's Sabbath ' in the same volume, which has 
for an ending the following epode : 

This is the Song the glad stars snng when first the Dream began, 
This is the Dream the world first knew when God created Man, 
This is the Voice of Man and God, blent (even as mine and thine I) 
Where'er the soul of the Silence wakes to the Love which is 
Divine 1 

How should the Dream depart and die, since the Life is but its 

beam? 
How should the Music fade away, since the Music is the Dream ? 
How should the Heavens forget their faith, and the Earth forget its 

prayer, 
When the Heavens have plighted troth to Earth, and the Love 

Divine is there? 

The Song we sing is the Starry Song that rings for an endless 

Day, 
The endless Day is the Light that dwells on the Love that passeth 

away, 
The Love that ever passeth away is the Love (like thine and 

mine I) 
That evermore abideth on in the heart of the Love Divine I 



CHAPTER XI 



■THE NEW ROME- 



The volume which bears the title of ' The New 
Rome' embodies in a remarkable way the poefs 
views on most of the questions that have am' 
cemed him in bis outlook on life and in his pro- 
gnostications of death and eternity. With a writer 
whose mental and spiritual history has been one 
of steady evolution, the last word is merely a more 
highly developed, a more keenly tempered first 
word, and the final outlook, though taken from 
a higher pinnacle than that from which the first 
glimpse is taken, yet embraces, with an altered 
perspective, the earlier view. This metaphor, of 
course, is only correct in so far as we bear in 
mind the changes made by thought and environ- 
ment on the seeing eye and the reflecting soul. 

' I end as 1 began ' is the confession of the poet 
—not in method of thought, nor in method of 
expression, but in tendency and in belief.— What 
was first vague, wrapt in a cloud of doubt and 
hesitation, became definite and clear. The veil 
has been gradually thinned, though never lifted, 
and the face within, at least, may be known to 
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be there. Little by little the nebulosity weaved 
by what we call conscience (which often is merely 
a mental habit, attained by custom) round the 
sight and the ideas, with the expression of 
them, was spirited away by the eclecticism of 
the poet ; one by one the barnacles which clung 
to his ship of thought were cleared away, and, 
however far from the mark the poet is in dis- 
cerning the secret of Nature and the secret of 
creation and of life, the note is always honest, 
direct, and uncompromising. 

When first I learnt to know 

The common strife of all, 
My boy's heart shared the woe 

Of those who &U1 and fiUl ; 
For all the weak and poor 

My tears of pity ran, 
And still they flow, e*en more 

Than when my life began. 

The creeds I 've cast away 

Like husks of gamer'd grain. 
And of them all this day 

Does never a creed remain 
Save thist bUnd &ith that God 

Evolves thro' martyr'd Man : 
Thus, the long jonmey trod, 

I end as I began I 

I dream'd when I began 

I was not bom to die, 
And in my dreams I ran 

From shining sky to sky ; 
And still, now life grows cold 

And I am grey and wan. 
That infant's Dream I hoM, 

And end as I began I 

The volume before us is truly a confession of 
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Faith, and in man; ways the best epitome of the 
poefs passions, Teeiings, and powers that he has 
siren to the world- The old sympathy for tiie 
weak and oppressed, the hatxed of wars, the hatred 
of lust, the joy in mere living, the g-odhead of per- 
sonal manhood, the hatred of shams, the faatred 
of intellectual trimming, the scorn of priests and 
pedants, the cry against a pitiless God-Fatbcr, 
and the heart-breaking sympathy for the sleepless 
Dreamer of Dreams, all are evidenced here. 

He ends as be began in more ways than one. 
His Brst Tolume was dedicated to David Gray. 
The dedication to 'The New Rome ' is ' To Darid 
in Heaven,' thirty years after: 



Lone ud weary- beorted 

I think of da;i deputed, 
Tht ihinmg hope, the golden lore, that led om footsteps oo ' 

That led me even hitfaer 

To Nigbt ajid isoUtion. 
That crowns roe with a weary crown of a sunless aspiration ! 

All I plead and pnj for 

Is one glimpse of Majtime,— 
Tbe light of Honting on the fields of the Sower-time and the plaj- 



Better cease as jnw did ! 

Star-ey«d. dina«ly-mooded, 
Hoping, dreamiag, passioning, fronting the Gerr East ! 

Better die in gladness, 

Than watch in ntter sadness 
Tbe lights of Heaven pnt slowly ont, like candles at a feast '. 

Yoa emerge victorious. 

We remain bereaven : 
Better to die than Ihre the beirs ol an empty Earth and Heaven I 



Ah, the dnam, the fancy I 
No power, no nccrotnaocy. 
Pcoplu Heaven^ thnnea again or stiis the poet-ttarong I 
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Nought can bring unto me 
Yon who loved ind knew me, 
The boy's belief, the morning-red, the Maytime and the 
Song— 

Faintly ap above me 
Winter bells ring warning- 
Ay me f the Spring, when we were young, at the golden gates of 
Morning I 

But the final note of the poet is not one entirely of 
despair. He cannot cry that ^ God 's in His heaven, 
all 's right with the world'; but he knows that there 
is still ^ the glad deep music of creation abiding, 
though men depart,' and that though the stern- 
ness of God is inexorable, the love of a mother is 
tender and eternal. His belief in mankind is as 
firm as ever : 

In this dark world 
What moves my wonder most is, not that Man 
Is so accurst and warp'd from heavenly love, 
But that, despite the pitfalls round his feet, 
He falls into so few,— despite the hate 
And anarchy of Nature, echoed on 
In his own heartbeats, he can love so much t 
He stumbles, being blind ; he eateth dust. 
Being Cashion'd out of dust ; flesh, he pursues 
The instincts of the flesh ; but evermore 
He, struggling upward from the slough of shame. 
Confronts the Power which made him miserable 
And stands erect in love, a living Soul 1 

Out of the chaos of Night — which is really 
the despair which arises from the embracing 
of the letter and not the spirit of the law— 
'suns shall rise though many a sun hath set,' 
and the last word that God can speak to an 
anxious world will be ' Love '—the solving word 
of all creation, without which the orient beams 



% 
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of light will freeze the soul on the brink of 
eternity. 

The volume is divided into various parts, of 
which 'Songs of Empire' is the first. With 
notable fearlessness as of old, the poet faces 
the current and swims against the stream of 
popular tendencies with regard to Empire. At 
the very moment when the spirit of Imperialism 
tops the highest wave of the sea of contemporary 
political thought, he boldly asserts his political 
eclecticism, and suspects some of our aspirations 
and methods. This is not an uncommon position 
for a poet to assume, although as a rule there 
is an evident silence which is termed poetical 
reticence, but which by some is not designated 
by such a charitable title. Whilst the poet of 
the Empire sings of rampant Imperialism and the 
virtue of strength, and is the singer of the hour, 
Mr. Buchanan recalls ancient theories of liberty, 
and sings the Song of the Slain. 

The first song is characteristic enough, and 
indicates the regardless, sweeping step that 
strength takes in the economy of the world— in 
other words, ' The Lord Marching on * : 

Awake, awake, ye Nations, now the Lord of Hosts goes by 1 
Sing ye His praise, O happy souls, who smile beneath the sky ! 
Join in the song, O martyr'd ones, where'er ye droop and die ! 

The Lord goes marching on 1 

'Mid tramp and clangour of the winds, and clash of clouds that meet, 
He passeth on His way and treads the Lost beneath His feet ; 
His legions are the vdagkd Storms that follow fast and fleet 

Their Master marching on ! 

And in a later effort the poet contrasts the stem 
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omnipotencey that shows no mercy, of God the 
Father, with the human tenderness and pity that 
are the hallmarks of human endeavour : 

If I were a God like yon, and you were a man like me, 
And in the dark you prayed and wept and I could hear and see, 
The sorrow of your broken heart would darken all my day, 
And never peace or pride were mine till it was smiled away,— 
I 'd clear my Heaven above your head till all was bright and blue. 
If yon were a man Uke me, and I were a God Uke yon I 

If I were a God like yon, and yon were a man like me, 

Small need for those my might had made to bend the suppliant knee ; 

I 'd light no lamp in yonder Heaven to fade and disappear, 

I 'd break no promise to the Soul, yet keep it to the ear I 

High as my heart I'd lift my child till all his dreams came true, 

If yon were a man like me, and I were a God Uke yon 1 

He then bemoans the fall of the glory of the 
Modem Rome, ^ Where is the glory that once was 
Rome, where are the laurels the Caesar wore?' 
and he sees in the modem fomm the Christ who 
is the God of to-day, not Baal, but Christus- Jingo. 
His Song of Jubilee is written, not to the tune 
of patriotic jubilation in all that we glory in, but 
in a minor key of despair in the growth of the 
worst aspects of Imperialism and Stock-Exchange 
commerce, which seems to raise the hope of the 
nation, yet oppresses the soul of the poet. 

< The thin red line was doubtless fine as it crept across the plain. 
While the thick fire ran from the black Redan and broke it again 

and again. 
But the hearts of men throbb*d bravely then, and their souls could 

do and dare, 
*Mid the thick of the fight, in my despite, God found out Heroes 

there I 
The Flag of England waved on high, and the thin red line crept on, 
And I felt, as it flashed along to die, my occupation gone I 
0*er a brave man's soul I had no control in those old days,' said he, 
<So I've turned myself, ere laid on the shelf, to a Charter'd 

Companie I 
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This is sot Mr. Bocbanan's own 'Devil ' irtra sings 
the song, but Selial. a very different persoo, with 
whom the poet is not even on bowing tenn& Tie 
saioe distaste of the commercial spirit in war is 
found in that subtle piece of humour, ' Tbe 
Ballad of KipUng^on,' whose very title suggests 
the metre and spiht of the rhyme. The follow- 
ing quotadon will give some idea of the character 
of this parody i 

* For Uw Lonl aj God was j. Cockse; Gawd, isiioae ■— — mms t 

savage jell, 
Afrat-iate C«wd who dropt d'ye see. the 'h'in Htmwvamal Hd! 



' Aias, and alas,' the good Sajiu said, a tear in b 
' A T017 at twenty-ODC ! Good God '■ At BSj n 



Despite his pessimism, there is no evidence 
that the poet breathes anything but the patriotic 
spirit, yet his patriotism is tuned to a key rather 
foreign to the intelligence manufactured under 
our modem imperialistic environment His hatred 



^ 
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of the sword will not be modified In this he 
remains the poet of old. Ezpedienqr to him in 
such a question as this is a vulgar, dishonest 
shibboleth. 

Not love thee, dear old Flag ? not bless 
This England, sea and shore ? 

England, if I loved thee less 

My song might praise thee more,— 

1 'd have thee strong to right the wrong, 
And wise as thou art free; 

For thee I 'd claim a staJnleis frune, 
A bloodless victory t 

Not love the dear old Flag? not bless 

Oar England, sea and shore ? 
O England, those who love thee less 

May stoop to praise thee more. 
To keep thy fame from taint of shame 

I pray on bended knee, 
But where the braggart months thy name 

I hail no victory I 

To most of us, philosophers or otherwise, the 
doctrines of strength and success are the doctrines 
of nature and of expediency, but the poet is of 
another mind. It is not the flag of victory that 
concerns him most, it is not the victor in the 
struggle. His is the ^Song of the Slain,' the 
song of the vanquished ; not when ' slain ' or * van- 
quished' under the white flag of freedom, or up- 
held by hands with blood unstained, but when 
found under the black flag, which to the poet's 
eye seems to wave wherever greed and mere 
desire for Empire is the motive force of war : 



This is the Song of the Weak 

Trod 'neath the heel of the Strong I 
This is the Song of the hearts that break 

And bleed as we ride along,— 
From sea to sea we singing sweep, but this is the slain man's Song I 
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And while the gospel of the strong: rig:ht aim is 
preached, the gospel of the triumph of mere 
animal superiority, the poet reminds mankind that 
it was not alone the mighty arm and the keen 
ear and eye that compassed the mighty things 
of the past : 

' We are men in a worid of men, not gods ! ' the Strong: Man cried ; 

< Yea men, bnt more than men,' the Dreamer of Dreams repUed ; 

* Tis not the mighty Arm (the Lion and the Bear haye that), 

Tia not the Ear and the Eye (for those hath the Ounce and the Cat), 

Tis not the form of a Man upstanding erect and free. 

For this hath the forest Ape, yea the fact of a Man hath he ; 

Tis not by these alone, ye compassed the mighty things, 

Hew'd the log to a ship, till the ship swept ont on wings, 

Ye are men in a world of men, lord of the seas and streams, 

Bnt ye dreamed ye were more than men when ye heaik'd to the 

Dreamers of Dreams I 
And the Dream begat the Deed, and grew with the growth of the 

years. 
So ye were the Builders of Earth, but we were the Pioneers 1 

* We are men in a world of men, not gods,' the Strong Man cried ; 
' Then woe to thy race and thee,' the Dreamer of Dreams repUed ; 

* The Tiger can fight and feed, the Serpent can hear and see. 
The Ape can increase his kind, the Beaver can build, Uke thee. 
Have I led thee on to find thee of all things last and least, 

A Man who is only a Man, and therefore less than a beast? 
Who bareth a red right arm, and crieth, ** Lo, I am strong I ** 
Who shouts to an empty sky a savage triumphal song. 
Who apes the ciy of the woods, who crawls like a snake and ties, 
Who loves not, neither is loved, but crawleth a space and dies, — 
Ah, woe indeed to the Dream tliat guided thee all these yean, 
And woe to the Dreamers of Dreams who ran as thy Pioneers I ' 

His sjrmpathy and love for animals is expressed 
strongly in the poems 'The Man with the Red 
Right Hand/ and * The Song of the Fur Seal,' 
a s]rmpathy he expressed in rather exag- 
gerated language in 'The City of Dream.' His 
love of peace is the * motif of the poem * Peace 
not a Sword/ and his distaste for the boastful 
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voices which cry aloud in verse of deeds about 
which Heroes of old were silent, is expressed 
vividly in ' Hark now, what fretful Voices' : 

The Hero then was sileiit, 
The Martyr then was dumb ; 

for glory is wrought through deeds of heroes, 
* not shrieks of Chanticleer.' 

'Songs of Empire' conclude with 'The Last 
Bivouac ' : 

No soiind distofbs those camps so chill, 
No banner waves, no clarions ring,— 
Imperial Death site doak'd and stOl 
With eyes tamed eastward, listening; 
To that great throng 
Which sweeps along 
With battle-cry and thunder tread. 
To join the bivouacs of the Dead I 
• ••••# 

Sentinel-stars their vigil keep I 

The hooded Spectre sitteth dumb. 
While still to join the Hosts asleep 
The Legions of the Living come : 
'Neath Heaven's blue arch 
They march and march, 
Ever more silent as they tread 
More near the bivouacs of the Dead. 

In the second division, * Thro' the Great City/ we 
are brought to face again many of those realities 
of misery which the ^ London Poems ' suggested. 
The poef s gift of tears is nowhere stronger than 
when in the gloom of mean streets, and under the 
shadow of vice and crime he discerns the pathos 
and tragedy of feeble lives struggling with the 
master powers of sin, temptation, and disease. 
'The Sisters of Midnight,' who are those; lost 
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women whose veiy existence lessens the possibility 
of danger to others—' the lost who die that you may 
live '—are painted in words which deaden the soul 
with despair for the misery and the hopelessness 
of the whole social scheme. Take one passage 
from 'Annie, or the Waifs Jubilee,' which appears 
under the sub-title of ' The Last Christians.* We 
echo the poet's cry. Can these things be, and men 
still say that Hell is but a dream? 

. . . Who hath not seen her, on dark nights of fmin» 

Or when the Moon is chill on the chill street. 
Creeping; from shade to shade in grief and pain, 
Showing her painted cheeks for man's disdain 

And wrapt in woe as in a winding-sheet? 
Sin hath so stain'd it none may recognise 

The face that once was innocent and lair. 
And hollow rings are round the hongiy ejes. 

And shocks of grey replace the golden hair ; 
And all her chance is, when the drink makes blind 
The foulest and the meanest of mankind. 
To hide her stains and force a hideous mirth. 

And gain her body's food the old foul way— 
Ah, loathsome dead sea fruit that eats Uke earth. 

Her mouth is foul with it both night and day I 
So that corruption and the stench of Death 
Consume her body and pollute her breath. 
And all the world she looks upon appears 
A dismal charnel-house of lust and tears I 
Sick of the horror that corrupts the flesh, 
Tangled in vice as in a spider's mesh. 
Scenting the lazar-houae, in soul's despair. 
She sees the gin-shop's bloodshot eyeballs glare. 
And creepeth in, the feverish drug to drain 
That blots the sense and blinds the aching brain ; 
And then with feeble form and faltering feet 
Again she steals into the midnight street. 
Seeks for her prey, and woefully takes flight 
To join her spectral sisters of the Night I 

And with this take a passage from 'Sisters of 
Midnight,' and with eyes wide open to what 
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may be seen at every step we take in the very 
heart of the Modem Rome— ay, in Modem Any- 
where—let us decide if the indication here is 
drawn on too strong lines : 

Poisonous paint on ns, under the gas, 

Smiling like spectres, we gather bcareaven ; 
Leprosy's taint on ns, ghost-like we pass, 

Watch'd by the eyes of yon pitiless Heaven ! 
Let the stars stare at as 1 God, too, may glare at as 

Oot of the Void where He hideth so weU . . . 
Sisters of Midnight, He damn'd as in making as, 
Cast as like carrion to men, then forsaking as. 

Smiles from His throne on these markets of Hell I 

Laugh I Those who turn from us, too, have their price I 
There, for the proud, other hariots are dressing, 

TJiey too may learn from us man's old device- 
Food for his lust, with some sham of a blessing I 

Sons of old Adam there buy the fine madam there. 
Bid with a coronet,— yea, or a crown 1 

Sisters, who 'd envy the glory which graces them ? 

They, too, are sold to the lust which embraces them, 
Ev'n in the Church, with the Christ looking down 1 

Of other divisions of this volume, 'Latter-day 
Gospels' views, for us, much of the spirit and 
tendencies of many of our later prophets. Of 
these, 'Justinian ' is evidently inspired by the ex- 
ample of the two Mills. The ' New Buddha ' lets 
us into the spirit of Schopenhauer, whilst there 
are poems on Nietszche and 'The Lost Faith.' 

The volume is also enriched by half a dozen 
Land and Sea Songs, of which ' The Mermaid ' 
is a splendid piece of broad comedy, and written 
evidently to be sung. 

Interest is also added by the fact that many of 
the poems are addressed in a personal note to 
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contemporaries and others, chiefly in the world oi 
letters. —Tennyson ; 

Deaf linptig Brotber, ivlio so toag 
Wore Galabmd's white robe of Fame, 
A^a fcc^It itaialeM Uke tbj a»aife 

Thro' dnMT dq« of doubtiag soof ; 

Who biMt the Kaaoos as ther feli. 
Caatcat«4 nitli the flowers ihej briii|r. 
Nor sov'd to H«veD oo Milton's nring. 

Nor «nlkcd with Dante's erhost tbro' HeO. 



Fallot flowers are Us eagET hxads 
As bf Eve or UUth he lies caressed. 

But he laughs I aiKt thej tnni to ashes and saod 
As he rains tbern opoa her breast ! 

Nothing he spates 'Death the sad blue Heftven, 

AH he mocks and regards as vain ; 
Nothing he spares— aot bis own love even. 

Or his own despair and pain t 



There 's Zola, grimy as liis theme, 
Nosing the sewers with cynic plettsnre, 

Sceptic of all that poets dream, 
All hopes that ample mortals treasmc. 



There 's Ibsen packering up his tips. 
Squirming at Nature and Society, 

Drawing with tingling finger-tips 
The clothes off naked Impropriety I 



Walt Whitman : 



The noblest head 'neath Western skies, 
The tenderest heart, the clearest eyes. 
Are thine, my Socrates, whose Utt 
Is beantUiiUy desolate I 
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Kipling : 

Come, Kipling, with thy soldiers three, 

Thy harrack-ladies frail and fervent, 
Forsake thy themes of botchery 

And be the merry Moses' servant I 

Robert Bums : 

God bless him I Tho' he sfam'd and fell, 

His sins are all forgiven, 
Since with his wit he conqoer'd Hell 

And with his love show'd Heaven I 
He was the noblest of us all, 

Yet of OS all a part. 
For every Scot, howe'er so small. 

Is high as BURNS'S heart I 

Thomas Hardy : 

Shepherd, God bless thy task, and keep thee strong 
To help poor lambs that else might die astray I . . . 

Thy midnight cry is holier than the song 
The summer uplands heard at dawn of day I 



Henry James : 



Tell James to bom his continental 
Library of the Detrimental, 
And climb a hill, or take a header 

Into the briny, billowy seas, 
Or find some strapping Mnse and wed her. 

Professor Blackie : 

Confound yoor croakers and dmg concoctors I 
I Ve sent them packing at last, yoo see I 

Tm in the hands of the best of doctors. 
Dear cheery and chirpy Doctor B. I 

And in fine Gilbertian swing the poet puts 
these rhjrmes into the mouth of the 'Essential 
Christian/ with whom he came into literaiy 
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Sttire is oo stranger to Robert Bochanao. 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCLUSION-MR. BUCHANAN'S SIGNIFICANCE 

It is expedient, occasionally, for the wisest man 
to recall some of the commonplaces upon which 
he built his wisdom, and one of these is the truth 
that all criticism of literature and of life must 
depend upon the point of view. Not that we 
are to be blinded by the heresy, that every point 
of view conveys an equally good perspective of 
the Truth, and that one view is only better in a 
very comparative sense than another; but it is 
necessary to estimate not only the capacity of see- 
ing aright, and the elevation from which the sight 
is taken, but also what the view is chiefly meant 
to incorporate and interpret The scientist, with 
cold eye bent upon the minutiae of living things 
and of morbid products, interprets life and its 
decadences and evolutions in the light of pheno- 
mena. It is his duty to record facts. He may 
go further and join with those we call the 
philosophers, and enumerate principles, but the 
principles he is concerned with reach no further 
than the outer gates of the supreme X<$yo9, the 
governing spirit of Nature, the God of the worlds. 
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The mystery within he leaves to the Poets and 
the Dreamers. The Poets may not have strong 
enough wing^s to fly upwards to the golden 
gates, and then they are content to be mere birds, 
singing in the ears of the flowers or chanting 
an inspiring note in the bright beams, which, 
flashing from the gates above, are spent on the 
earth below. But to others. Life is viewed on 
none so inspiring levels. To some it is 'vanitas 
vanitatum,' philosophising on it, unworthy of the 
higher energies, the higher mentality of man. 
To others, the whole Book of Life is already 
writ under the eye of Authority and Tradition, 
and there is no Truth beyond its age-worn bind- 
ings. To the cynic, 'the world is a bundle of 
hay, mankind the asses that pull ' ; to the mere 
man of muscle, it is a vantage-ground for phjrsical 
struggle ; to the weak, only a place where sooner 
or later one has to die. There are many who 
view life merely as an antechamber to death, 
like Browning, 'counting life just a stuff* to try 
the soul's strength on,' with the danger of making 
life a process of dying ; to others again, the whole 
problem has to be solved in this world, before 
the passing into forgetfulness. The evidence 
of Nature teaches the serious thinker to uphold 
one of three distinct points of view. First, 
that the principle of Nature is the struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest, and that it 
is right that the strong should accede to their 
lawful heritage ; ' that men are men in a world of 
men, not gods.' Second, that an understanding 
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of this principle necessitates a moral recognition of 
the fact that the whole energy of humanity should 
be spent in assisting the weak in their competi- 
tion with the strong, and here enter the religious 
systems of the world, especially that of Christianity. 
And third, that the Truth of the matter is reached, 
as Aristotle put it, by a balance of contraries. 

It is extremely difficult to take more than a 
partial view of Truth, a partial view of Life. The 
greater philosophers, with their brains at white 
heat, strive to attain it with some success ; but 
however clear the point of sight, however free 
from astigmatism the mental lens, the view must 
remain partial, and in more senses than one 
arbitrary. Even though temperamental, racial, 
and class tendencies be inhibited, or modified, or 
at least controlled in the economies of actual life, 
there still remain, not only the general limitations 
of human conception, but also the insufficiency of 
knowledge, the unequal balance of emotion and 
reason, which prevent us holding the balance of 
Truth at an absolute level And in a rich and 
varied world, where are we to find the unbiassed 
mind, the unimpassioned soul, that is to be 
crowned as the dispenser of justice between the 
several truths ? The point of view of the philo- 
sophical scientist is viewed with distrust by the 
poet, in that the former is apt to undervalue those 
qualities and gifts which are generally classified 
outside the area of mere reason— the qualities of 
intuition and emotion, and the gifts of inspiration 
and suggestion ; the scientist in return regarding 
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with suspicion a view of life whose interpretation 
is not perhaps directly through the medium of 
these spiritual qualities and gifts, but which is 
in a marked sense influenced by them. Add to 
this the knowledge that in the evolution of social 
life no man can well stand alone, and that time 
has driven him, consciously or unconsciously, into 
corporate bodies, religious, political, and moral, 
which prevent him speaking the Truth apart 
from the teaching's and influences of these cor- 
porations. 

And although Mr. Buchanan is freer than most 
thinkers from the barnacles of convention and 
custom— untied by faithful adherence to organised 
systems— it is yet not very difficult for the critic 
who is sensitive to fine distinctions to indicate 
the partiality of the poet's view. Even in his 
early probational poems his spiritualised concep- 
tion of life in the * unsung cities' streets ' is after 
all drawing us away from the true philosophical 
perspective of the lives he is dealing with, and 
his belief in the immortality of every living thing 
does not afford a very helpful solution to the 
problem of the higher improvement and evolution 
of nature. If Mr. Buchanan had viewed man as 
the criminologist and the practical philanthropist 
have to view him, he would have been suspicious 
of a point of view which concedes eternity to the 
bom criminal and the habitual offender. The 
salvation of * The Man Accurst,' however beauti- 
ful in its conception, is obtained at a risk to 
this higher evolution; and the partial view is 
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it emphasised even more markedly by the fact that 
1: all this man's villainy, baseness, brutality, and 
gt hatred of the fair paths would not be likely to 
^ find their ablution under the emotional condi- 
g tions which prompted the decree of his salvation, 
gr Nature at least gives no glimpse of such a 
I disastrous experiment in altruistic rewards. 

In his dramatic attack upon historic Christianity, 
i the same partiality of view is evident There is 
part of the truth, but not the whole truth, and 
that, as Goethe has put it, is often worse than a 
lie. The poet omits, what is a mere matter of 
justice, to pay a tribute to the beneficent altruism 
of the Christian Churches in the darkness of the 
middle ages, as far at least as it was used as 
a means of protecting women, and this even in" 
view of the fact that this altruism was not un- 
tinged by a pernicious form of monkish egoism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that most of the phil- 
anthropic work in social life has been conducted 
under the inspiratory fervour of that Church 
which begs the name of the great Teacher of 
Nazareth. 

Partial too is his view of war, of vivisection, and 
of the various factors concerned in human ameli- 
oration and social evolution. His just hatred of 
the horrors of war leads him to forget that history 
has taught that the most warlike nations are the 
most manly, and that more than a touch of the 
Philistinism of mere physical contest is necessary 
to save nations from the artistic sleepiness of over- 
dvilisation. It must not be forgotten that the 
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of science to support him in his criticisms of life, 
he hesitates in following the scientific method to 
its logical conclusion. This hesitation, however, 
diminished in his later studies, and there is evident 
a larger consistency of treatment, and accordingly 
a less partial point of view, than there was when 
he first essa]red his high flights in philosophical 
speculation set to the tune of noble rhjrthnL 

But it may seem the very height of crudeness of 
design to apply this method of criticism to the 
work of a writer of imaginative literature. To 
appreciate the poet, one must come into genuine 
emotional relationship with him, and it is cruel and 
idle to allow a stampede of rational cattie into the 
sequestered plot of ground where the poet keeps 
his delicate flowers. This is to borrow an analogy 
from Mr. Cadenhead. But Mr. Buchanan has 
not contented himself with the mere poetical or 
dramatical representation of his point of view; 
he has in nearly every case rushed into prose to 
augment the rationality of his contentions. In 
this fact is found the excuse of the critic. 

To Mr. Buchanan life is a serious concern and 
poetry a serious mission, and until the volume of 
life is closed and placed remote from strife in 
Death's black library, ever]rthing is of import- 
ance that bears on the solution of life's mystery 
and Nature's cruelty. Literature to him is the 
merest waste of force, unless it tells us something 
new, or lends a new significance to what is old. 
' Mankind wants poetry and not criticism ; it wants 
earnest thought and life, and not a philosophy 

u 
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k of the new evolutionary moyement, and primarily 
;• the apostle of egoism. Carlyle has his signifi- 
i cance in his unique power of applying ethics to 
I political speculation and action, and in his 
r enormous capacity to rouse; Ruskin, in his 
I capacity of giving his readers the sense of sight, 
r of showing new wonders in the world that is 
I ever before our eyes. Walt Whitman is * supreme 
[ in his power of conveying moral stimulation ' ; and 
, the significance of George Meredith is his almost 
isolated power of expressing personal passion, 
together with his marvellous insight into the 
spirit of comedy, that nimble god who watches 
over all. Herbert Spencer, the recording angel 
of the newer evolutionary spirit, derives his signi- 
ficance from his power of unveiling the mystery 
of human responsibility in the face of a society 
based not on ideas, but on pure economics; 
Huxley, by bringing to bear on historical and theo- 
logical criticism the deductions of the biological 
and other sciences; and David Ferrier, by appl]ring 
his own experimental researches to the ameliora- 
tion of suffering humanity. The process might 
be extended to infinity. Rudyard Kipling has 
his significance in not only voicing the instincts 
of a new Imperial spirit, but also absorbing in a 
dramatic fashion the spirit of science in 'wor- 
shipping' the god of things as they are ; and even 
(to quote Mr. Lang's majestic sonnet) when 

From tbe wongB of modem speech 
Men tnrn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
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^ To this cry there never comes an answer. The face 
^ of God is for ever hid behind the veil ; the law of 
^ Gody stern, inexorable, working on unchanged, 
^ is never broken— that law expressed in terms of 
J science as the struggle for existence and the sur- 
,. vival of the fittest To ameliorate the suffering 
J of mankind, human love springs supreme and 
, eternal, together with a belief in a future life of 
\ reconciliation in the celestial ocean, in which some 
' recompense shall be found for earthly inequalities. 
. The essence of this human love is the Christ<~the 
Jew, Jesus of Nazareth— and in his protest against 
the inexorable law of the Father, he, representing 
all the time the ambition of the human soul, is, 
in a sense ^a 0€os '—atheist— that is, apart from 
God. All this we have indicated as we pro- 
ceeded. The sublimity of Jesus lies not in his 
claim of divine fatherhood, or in his unfulfilled 
dream of the world's salvation, but in his recogni- 
tion of the despair of humanity under the cruelty 
of a despotic egoism. In this sense, God the 
Father is the Grand Egoist; Jesus, and with 
him Humanity in general, the Sublime Altruist. 
Oppressing the fair face of Christ's noble altruism 
is the cloud of the Churches, and in striking con- 
trast to the loving freedom of soul which is the 
essence of the teaching of the Nazarene, is the 
attempt by the theologies to strangle the Christ 
in creeds. Having accepted the evolutionary 
spirit in most of its bearings, the poet is consistent 
enough to conclude that if the records of miracles 
and the so-called historical documents are not to 
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be trusted as scientific evidence, then ii foilN 
that some other explanation must be founil 
account for many of the details of Jesus i 
This position being adopted, there is oaH 
then of an abhorrent nature in the view the pi 
presents of the early life of Mary the Motber 
it is found in the 'Ballad.' Only one coadnsi 
could be drawn, and it adds to Mr. Buchua 
significance that be seized hold of this nal 
and treated it boldly. The poet or seer ■ 
always discern the truth sooner than other fl 
and granting the acceptance of the eclectic p 
tion as it is conveyed, for instance, by Mr. Hiu 
and there can be no future for any literary ml 
ment careless of science, the time will come « 
the logical sequence will be a question of coma 
place acceptation. 

Mr. Buchanan's significance lies then in 
fact that he has used, as a subject for poe 
the great truths Science has taught, and those 
own speculative imagination seemed to dist 
behind the cloud of conventional belief. Disdi 
ful of using the mighty medium of poetry a 
simple reflector of things as they are in a c 
ventional sense, he has used these great trui 
or attempts at truth, as the bases of his poet 
aspirations, and in so doing has accompllsi 
what he longed to see attempted in his ear 
outlook on life. It is another question whet 
in so doing he has been true to literature an<3 
history. Truth to literature is a much tn 
difficult question to solve than truth to hJsti 
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j^ History is a record of facts ; literary methods are 
1^ evanescent They are bom, they evolvei die, are 
^ renascent, and so on. We are not talking of 
^ metre or the mere grammar of literature, but 
of the method, dramatic or otherwise, used by 
the seer. Taking a man who has used similar 
material, though in a totally different spirit and 
with a totally different object in view, it would be 
as absurd to compare Milton and Buchanan, as it 
would be to compare, say, Offenbach and Wagner. 
There is a kind of gospel of grammar, metre, 
and rhythm, but none of the method by which 
any particular form of truth shall be presented in 
literary shape. Truth to history is easier. Here 
we are dealing with a comparison of facts. 

There is another form of truth less exact and 
less definite, varying in regard to the point of 
view. That is the truth of deduction— the infer- 
ences to be drawn from ascertained fact If this 
aspect of the question is to be considered, the poet, 
—and there is nothing unnatural in this— clears 
away much of. that nebulosity of doubt which the 
scientist is unable to do by the methods at his 
disposal. The poet is not content with the simple 
view of the concrete facts of nature ; he is prepared 
to accept the longing^s of the soul as something 
as palpably true as those more material facts. 
Science, repl]ring that it has a theory of the 
evolution of these longings which might relegate 
them to mere responses to sensuous emotions, 
depending for their basis on acquired knowledge 
and prejudices, gets no s]rmpathy from the poet, 
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who sees in these yearnings the pfomise oi A 
full light of the Celestial Ocean, and the jii 
of human reconciliation. Science, accepting It 
principle of the survival of the fittest as i 
only basis on which the higher evolutioo a 
be reached, and recogrnising that the stnifl 
between natural forces, between the strong i 
weak, between health and disease, is the a 
means to secure the prolong-ation of oatn 
vitality in its highest form, is passed by the pi 
who demands from the All-Father the reasoB 
this cruel principle. The same spirit makes 1 
protest against all forms of investigation ti 
necessitate injury to lower org;antsnis, and agai 
wars between creatures of the same instinct, ' 
same possibilities, and the same aspirations. 

In this we venture to indicate the criticism 
science ; the criticism of the theological positJoi 
evident, and need not be insisted upon. 

To this must be added Mr. Buchanan's v 
significant study of the Devil, the parallels 
which we have already considered. If the D« 
is to be referred back to the original Daevas 
Zoroastrian Scriptures as the Spirit of Evil woi 
ing conjointly with the Spirit of Good in 1 
organisation and evolution of the nature of mi 
then Mr. Buchanan's Devil is both sophistical a 
paradoxical, and loses in being so, much of 
significance. But if we are to study him as 
was viewed by the Churches, and as in iai 
days made responsible for an appearance as t 
serpent in the Mosaic story of the Garden of Ed« 
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!it then the poet's Devil, claiming to be the spirit of 
k knowledge and the spirit of progress, is logical 
n and consistent enough. In this case he comes 
d: to be the JEon of Science, the herald of light, he 
r who, in face of the direct and indirect opposition 
E of ecdesiasticism, fought for centuries at the head 
i of the great army of secularists, an army which 
went to war for the sake of the great principle of 
eclecticism, that is,— absolute freedom of thought, 
and for the sake of emancipation from those super- 
stitious fears which kept mankind from facing the 
truths of nature, and using them for its own pur- 
pose. Viewed from this point of view, there is a 
deep significance in the poet's conception of the 
^on, who added to his schemes, not the defiance 
of the laws of nature, but the discovery of the 
means by which the apparent cruelty of these 
laws might be modified. In this sense he becomes 
the pioneer of scientific altruism. 

This love of altruistic action, and this hatred of 
the cruel egoism of nature, which latter is, after 
all, reply the scientists, ultimately altruistic, are 
the essentials at the base of all the poet's work. 
'God shall cast away no man' is the continued 
note of his most impassioned writing, whether 
found dramatically expressed in 'The Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot,' * The Vision of the Man Accurst,' 
or in the tragedies of common life as they are con- 
veyed in his ' London Poems '—the later of which, 
in their sublimity in surrounding tragic common- 
places with a spiritual halo, add a fresh signifi- 
cance to Mr. Buchanan as a poet 
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lethey find it ; and however wrong they may be, how- 
m ever far they may drift away from the white throne 
K where Truth sits in her lonely splendour— espied 
m occasionally, but never reached, by poet or thinker 
K —yet in the very sincerity of their search they find 
■ their salvation and their justification. And it is 
c' necessary to remind mankind occasionally with re- 
i gard to the question of susceptibility, that those of 
: orthodox faith do not hold a monopoly either of 
conscience or of feeling. The constant reiteration 
of inconsequent and illogical dogmas is as distaste- 
ful to an eclectic searcher after truth, as are the 
fearless analjrses of doctrine and dogma at the 
hand of the eclectic distasteful to the faithful ad- 
herent of the venerable creeds. The suscepti- 
bilities of the one deserve as much consideration 
as those of the other. In the words of Carlyle, * He 
who builds by the wayside has many masters,' and 
members of a church militant need not be sur- 
prised if the enemy they are attacking use as 
effective, or even more effective, weapons than they 
use themselves. Reverence can be monopolised 
by no particular theology or particular school of 
thought The eclectic tiiinker demonstrates his 
reverence not only by the use of the abilities which 
Nature has assigned to him, but also by the very 
fact that he is suspicious of sjrstems which paro- 
chialise the worship of the supreme Aoyos by cramp- 
ing it in creeds. The universal recognition of that 
simple fact will go far to bind humanity by the 
bond of a common love. As for our poet, although 
ecclesiastics may say that he has acceded too much 
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^1 petulantly ignorant collectors of anthologies and 
m fheir numerous friends. The foremost Scoto-Celtic 
M poet of our time, as he is called by Mrs. Sharp in 
b the * Lyra Celtica,' can allow his phantasies and 
f realities in verse to be independent of the indiffer- 
9 ence of cliques, as long as they touch the larger 
y heart and the more far-seeing criticism. * His deep 
I insight into Nature, and his fine interpretation of 
. the mjrstical sentiment bred of man's contact with 
her, his delicate fancy, his semi-Celtic phantasy,' 
to quote Dr. Japp, 'which in his treatment of 
certain themes impart such glow and glamour 
of colour, and weird witchery of impression, as no 
other poet of the time has approached, not to 
speak of his realistic, dramatic perception, as seen 
in such ballads as ''Liz" and "Nell" and "Meg 
Blane," combine to place him apart amid the select 
few, the best of whose work is to "live." He 
touches the most commonplace things with the 
light that never was on sea or shore, and yet 
nothing of truth is sacrificed. This is the true 
test of poetry. Then in his "Book of Orm" 
he translates us to a world of dream, yet a world 
in which the gjand realities of life stand out bold, 
like vast mountains whose lofty heads are lost in 
mist, yet faintly outlined. You are moved to a 
sense of some vast, vague, shadowy presence, 
which, felt or unfelt, is weird, fateCul, and inevit- 
able, hovering over all life, and touching it with 
awe and wonder. The manner in which Mr. 
Buchanan traces out and justifies, in a poetic 
sense, the bliss of gradual dissolution is at once 
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some nightmare, is equally fine. I 
genius,' says Dr. Japjt, 'is weddi 
witcheiy of delicate phanta^ w 
and boldest realism. Nature 
between the two, as it were, and 
sympathies unites them, and bi 
accord. ... He is alive to en 
intellectual, social, and moral i 
translates, as his genius dictates 
into art. ... He is in touch witi 
men feel, that makes men suffer, 
men lonely, dissatisfied, and despa 
Let Mr. Buchanan be tested 
Uoes» and what is the result ? If 
pure human Drama is concerned, 
gether * The Drama of Kings,' of 
himself is suqudous* let us take 
* Fra Giacomo ' and * Hakon of 1 
ot these we have a single idea. 
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k|t result be realised When simplicity of character 
si and equal simplicity of surroundings are to be 
I2 spiritualised in poetic expression, what is more 
B perfect than ' Willie Baird ' ? Among genre and 
•f pastoral pictures, * The Churchyard ' and * Down 
I the River ' must always occupy a notable position ; 
^ and although Mr. Buchanan has written few lyrics, 
I his lyric-descriptive poems, of the tjrpe of * Spring 
. Song in the City,' contain some of his finest work, 
and are in every sense worthy of more than mere 
contemporary estimation. 

It has been suggested more than once, that all 
Mr. Buchanan's * aberrations ' have sprung from a 
want of the sense of humour. It is this sense, 
certainly, which gives us, more than any other, the 
sane, the healthy estimate of life ; but a civilisation 
which charges a man with the want of a virtue 
should be certain, first, of its own righteousness. 
'My critics,' says the poet, 'presume, I suppose, 
that I ought to perceive the joke of the Noncon- 
formist conscience and latter-day Christianity.' 
Let us prove to our own mental and spiritual 
satisfaction that modem civilisation and the 
concurrent pursuit of an idealised religion are 
compatible, and then we may be free to talk of the 
want of sense of humour in others. If we face 
facts as they are, and acquiesce in the charges 
that the essential elements in modem, political, 
and social life are incompatible in their practice 
with the Faith of which our Royal master is the 
defender, we may then be justified, by our in- 
tellectual honesty at any rate, in viewing the want 




when the Utter was calling upoi 
to risk international compltcatu 
into a piece of vague^ benevolent a 
of a suppressed people. Mr. i 
Mr. Watson that if he ' were but 
pretty country-house, were but tio 
by the Yule-lc^s' blaze, and joia 
seasonable conviviality, the enignu 
and the whole mysteries of thing;:! 
transparent to him.' That is what 
saying to our poet— 'God is in H 
right with the world.' There is 
and love, and song, and althougl 
yet discovered the universal tabl 
egoism and ' original sin,' at any i 
mixture of personal egoism and i 
the love of war and the gospel of pi 
strength and love of weakness, ess 
ism and professed Christianity, sc 
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■2 The present writer firmly believes that the point 
ifjof view of the poet is often neither absolutely 
fitrue to history, nor, in a few cases, to his own 
^ personal experience, but at the same time, he 
• J doubts whether the test of humour can be applied 
in the case of the poet's more serious efibrts, for 
g the very reasons he has been attempting to indi- 
^ cate. If there is a want of the sense of humour, it 
. springs from a belief that there is a likelihood of 
r any radical changes taking place in human para- 
doxes. The poet himself owns that the law of God 
is never broken, and therefore he is unlikely to get 
much help from Nature, and if he but recall that 
there is little evidence to show that the altruistic 
spirit is evolving, he may rest satisfied that the 
advance to human salvation will continue to be a 
slow one, and checked by many retrogfrade steps. 
Despite Mr. Herbert Spencer, man is bom an 
egoist as of yore. The change, if there be one, 
lies not in the evolution of an altruistic spirit, but 
in the accumulation of altruistic ideas, which 
become the capital of Society. Man does not come 
into his legacy in the mere process of being bom ; 
he inherits it as a member of a social state. * That 
man is susceptible of a vast amount of improve- 
ment by education, by instruction, and by the 
application of his intelligence to the adaptation 
of the conditions of life to his higher needs, I 
entertain not the slightest doubt. But so long as 
he remains liable to error, intellectual or moral, so 
long as he is compelled to be perpetually on guard 
against the cosmic forces, so long as he is haunted 
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by inexpugnable memories and hopeless aspira- 
tions, so long: as the recognitioa of bis intd- 
lectual limitatioDS forces him to acknowled^ bit 
incapacity to penetrate the mystery of existeno. 
tbe prospect of attaining untroubled bappincK 
or a state which can, even remotely, deserre tb( 
title of perfection, appears to me to be as mislead- 
ing an illusion as ever was dang^led before tiu 
eyes of poor Humanity.' ' 

For the paradoxes and inconsistencies of sodil 
life, what is wanted is not rhetoric but ridJcnJe, 
not passion but satire. And altfaoug-h tbe poet 
in much of his work seems to lose sight cf 
this fact, be discerned at one time its essentiai 
truth : ' It has been repeatedly forced upon me erf 
late, that of all things wanted by the prescot 
generation, a satirist is wanted most ; one wbo 
would tell tbe world its sins and foibles, not with 
tbe sneaking snigger or familiar wink of a society 
journalist, but with a voice loud and clear enoug:b 
to reverberate from Land's End to John o' Groat's. 
It would matter little where the voice was first 
heard. It might be in the pulpit, it might be on 
the stage. It might sound as the voice of one 
crying in tbe wilderness, or it might be heard, as 
more than once heretofore, from the very heart of 
the crowd. Since Dickens dropped the scourge, 
satire has been sadly at a discount, and we are 
in reality worse off for "censores morum" than 
were our prototypes, the prosperous "bourgeoisie" 
of the Second Empire. . . . Meanwhile Society, 
' Hnzler. 
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Macnad-likei twines flowers in her hair, and goes 
from bad to worse. The only individuals who tell 
her of her vices are those who flourish through 
them, and the cue of these is to lament over the 
ideals they first overthrew, and to pretend that 
goodness is useless, since there is no power but 
evil left Well, even a comedy of the Empire 
would be better than this. • . • The only straight- 
forward and truth-telling force at present at work 
is modem Science, but it is not sufficiently aggres- 
sive in the social sphere to be of much avail. So 
the feast goes on, so the soothsa]rer is put aside, 
and the voice of the prophet is unheard. Some 
fine day, nevertheless, there will be a revelation— 
the handwriting will be seen on the wall in the 
colossal cipher of some supreme Satirist. How 
much of our present effulgent civilisation will last 
tUl then ? How much will not perish without any 
aid from without, by virtue of its own inherent 
folly and dry-rot? Meantime, even a temporary 
revelation would be thankfully accepted. Such 
satire as Churchill suddenly lavished upon the 
stage would be of service to Society just now. 
Even satire as wicked as that with which Byron 
deluged the '* piggish domestic virtues" of the 
Georges would not be altogether amiss. Only, it 
must come in simple speech, not in such m]rstic 
dress as that worn by St Thomas of Chelsea 
when he gave forth his memorable sartorial pro- 
phesies.' That embodies the spirit of wisdom. 
When angry rhetoric is but a douche of hot, and 
indifference a douche of cold water, and reason a 
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stow lethal process, ridicule and satire are deadly 
potsoos. A ^Iler rect^^iitioa of t h is fact migfat 
bare led Mr. Buchanan nearer to that * sense d 
humour' without which life, w^hether we view it 
CO its social, moral, or intellectual sides, becomes 
a Tcry anarchic concern. But the sense of 
humour is a two-edged sword, and many people 
are apt to take it by the blade, and not hj 
the handle. If it bringfs us nearer to sanity, it 
also may tend to paralyse our holiest convictitms. 
In (act, in an age when human ambitions and 
human aims drift easily into social and conTCO- 
tiooal moulds, when materialism and the principles 
of social compromise are the fashionable gods, 
there is a tendency to blur the face of aspiratioa, 
to redace the purple of hope and ambition to a 
dull grey of indifferent acquiescence. And those 
who preach control and sanity most ferve ntl y 
see most clearly the dangers which lie btfore 
us if this control and sanity are allowed to be 
systematised into a gospeL After all, control as 
a virtue is only of a negative sort ; and sanity 
does not mean mediocrity and tameness, it 
simply means wisdooL When we pursue the 
normal level of living, let us not despise the man 
on the look-out ; while we hew stones and draw 
water, let us not sneer at him who interrogates 
the stars. And is it wise, in the ease of our own 
calm sanity, to cherish a hatred of that hot blood 
and indomitable persistence which inspire the 
dreamer, the poet, and, in a more vidous sense, 
the fanatic? 
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It is this blood that has inspired forlorn hopes, 
this spirit which may drive a man to be crucified 
for his belief. It would be a black day for the 
world when emotion had fuller sway than 
reason, when sensibility became a higher virtue 
than sense, and passion a nobler pursuit than 
sanity ; but it would be a blacker when the 
worship of the evident in life and the pursuit of 
the commonplace were raised to such a pitch that 
the dreamer or the impassioned poet, voyaging on 
seas for which Science has no chart, nor Ex- 
perience any compass, were counted as men free 
from their wits, or, to come back to the phrase we 
beg, 'wanting in the sense of humour.' Mr. 
George Meredith— always rapid as the dart to 
pierce the heart of things— holds that it is the 
first condition of sanity to believe that our civili- 
sation is founded on common sense, and taking 
his fellow-men to be as wise as himself, he stepped 
no further into the elaboration of his terms. But 
might it not be judicious to suggest that it is wise 
always to understand that the essence of the 
word, that is ' sense,' is to have a more emphatic 
emphasis than the prefix * common,' and that in 
the aggregate, common sense is not necessarily 
the philosophy of mediocrity. And it is wise also to 
remember that there is more in the scheme of life 
than mere foundations. And even when we are 
allowed to turn our minds to the gods, we must 
not be accused of worshipping alone that Spirit of 
Comedy which the genius of Mr. Meredith has 
idealised in godhead— that spirit with its brows 
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flung up like a fortress lifted by g:unpowder, which 
looks humanely malign, and roars with laughter 
whenever men wax out of proportion, are self- 
deceived and hoodwinked, and are given to nin 
riot in idolatries, and drift into vanities. Tfae 
older gods command our worship, and although 
we may not discern them in the market-place, let 
us not limit the world by the boundaries of the 
bazaar, but let us recognise a world in which 
poets may dream and voyage forth to catch the 
mess^e which they tell us the gods bold for 
mortals ; a message which it will do us no hann 
to hear, if not to embody in our philosophy. 
Keats, in a memorable sonnet dedicated to Homer, 
reminds thet poet : 

For Jove nncartaiaed HeaTM to let thee live, 
And Neptune made for thee a spermj tent. 
And Pan made sing- for thee his forest-hive. 

And though Wordsworth, keenly alive to the 
sanity which the pursuit of things as they are 
only can bring, reminds us that 'to the solid 
ground of Nature trusts the mind that builds for 
aye ' ; yet he, like all seers, was conscious of the 
deadening power which a life in the fair paths of 
common truths tends to have upon the human soul : 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lajr waste onr powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon, 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all honrs, 
And are np-gathered now like sleeping Bowers. 

For this, for everything, we are oat of tone ; 

It moves us not— Great God 1 I 'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
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So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn. 

The true humour, in fact, is reached by a knowledge 
of good and evil evidenced from fact and compari- 
son with a beatitude derived from an inspiratory 
fervour which comes to us at those times when, 
* from the songs of modem speech, men turn and 
see the stars.' 

Finally, to the poet, belief and living are twin 
conceptions, and his faith is 

Not far away 
In the void Heaven up yonder, not on creeds 
Upbuilded 'mid the ever-shifting sands, 
Not in the Temple of God's sycophants. 
But here, among our fellows, down as deep 
As the last rung of Hell. 

Hatred of mankind and love of God cannot exist 
together : 

Hate Man, and lo I thou hatest, losest God ; 
Keep faith in Man, and rest with God indeed. 

He who has gone with us with any care, to view 
the poet's outlook, will have a dear enough 
vision of his philosophy. It is in the long-run 
a glorious optimism, inasmuch as it implies 
belief in the eternity of living, in the holiness of 
human love. His distaste for creeds springs 
from a simple belief that the last word of the 
soul can never be written, and that an ever- 
winged bird, soaring higher and higher in the 
eye of God, cannot be brought to earth to sing 
in the dreary cage wherein every note is formu- 
lated and catalogued. 
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He believes in Love, but not as it is painted 
by the creeds. He finds no love in the great 
struggle for life— therefore he sees none in the 
will of the God- Father. He can praise and he can 
pray, but he cannot love. God sends notbti^ 
but agony, a struggle, and death. 

Walk abroad ; and mark 
The cony stniK^liiiE ia the foanait's fangs, 
Tbe deer and bare Uut II; tbe sharp-tootJi'd hound, 
The raven that nith Sap of murderons wing^ 
Hangs □□ tile woally forebead of the sheep 
And blinds its bannless e;es ; nor these alone. 
But every flying', every creeping thing, 
Anguishes in the fierce blind fight for life I 
Sharp hunger guaws the lion's entrails, teais 
The canion-seeliing vulture, hlms with cold 
The oibs of snake and dove. For these, for all, 
Remaiiu but one <Uifc Friettd and Comforter, 
The hosher of the wevj wares of Will, 
Whom men name Peace or Death. 

But he believes in human Love, and cries out 
his belief in the ears of priests and ascetics. 
' Is there any honest man that doubts that Love, 
even so-called " fleshly Love," is the noblest plea- 
sure that man is permitted to enjoy; or that 
sympathy of woman for man, and of man for 
woman, is in its essence the sweetest sympathy 
of which the soul is capable. Only one thing 
is higher and better than Love's happiness, and 
that one thing is Love's sorrow, when there 
comes out of loss and suffering the sense of 
compensation, of divine gain.' 

After all, the wisest of men have occasionally 
to wipe away the dew that dims the glass of 
their philosophy. All efforts are comparative, all 
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Truth is comparative. Good and bad are not yet 
writ on the scrolls of the absolute, and to the 
present writer Mr. Buchanan's merit lies not so 
much in that he has dreamed often, and has 
fluttered his poetical wings often, but in that he 
has dared to bring the charm of poetical expres- 
sion to bear on themes which were originally con- 
sidered the sole property of philosophers and 
speculators. While Tennyson is the mirror of 
the present age, Carlyle its censor, and Mac- 
aulay its paneg]rrist ; while Herbert Spencer is its 
recording angel, and George Meredith the true 
discemer of its comic spirit, Robert Buchanan 
is the herald of its revolt, the mouthpiece of a 
sphinx-like woe, which, as a seer, he knows is 
buried deep down in the heart and soul of contem- 
porary thought, and he realises that at the last. 



God and the gods shall abide, wherever our souls seek a token, 
Speech of the Gods shall be heard, the silence of Death shall be 

broken, 
And Man shall distinguish a sign, a voice in the midnight, a 

tremor 
From every poise of the Heavens, to answer the heart of the 

Dreamer I 
Faces of gods and men shall throng the bine casements above 

him! 
Heaven shall be peopled with throngs of Spirits that watch him 

and love him I 

Mr. Linley Samboume in a moment of inspira- 
tion^ has depicted the idealised figure of the 
New Century springing from the wing of Time, 
and buoyant and unconscious of the 'shades of 
the prison-house,' straining forward with inquiring, 

^ ' Punch's Almanac,' 1901. 
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religfion. The methods that shall assist in the 
embodiment of this ideal and this religion will 
differ widely, and may continue to be the ground 
of strife and dissension, jret in the evolutionary 
process the teaching of Jesus will gain new life 
and a new significance, whilst Christian theology 
will lose its supremity and its vitality. The 
tendency will be to combine the essential truths 
of all great ethical systems, and in the attainment 
of that combination the process of the survival of 
the fittest will continue to have its legal sway. Not 
for the first time shall Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Hindu thought meet on the banks of the Jordan. 
With a tenderer reconciliation in view shall the 
priests of the newer gods rouse from their slumber 
their older brethren. No longer shall Christ walk 
in the wilderness, where despair, melancholy, and 
gloom dwell, but in the purified gjoves of Pan ; 
and at the gateway of the new heaven Apollo, 
Prometheus, Balder, Bhudda shall sing with the 
Nazarene a new song of Hope. That song may 
sound clearer in the East than in the West, in that 
Far East, perhaps, where a young nation is 
springing eagerly forward to grasp and use what 
is best in the garden and storehouse of the world. 
Yet clear against the sky of human endeavour 
shall be written that sign which Mr. Buchanan 
discerned so clearly in his later dajrs : * The Law 
of God is never broken.' With that Truth impress- 
ing itself upon human reason and human imagina- 
tion, no man, however inspired, will attempt to 
break or suspend that Law. 
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■Ci^s tvwaffds tte bfHk tf tke V^ 
Shadow. wUh tern €ltmi 

him the grsod hi'fKng !<(> <f il 
mUttast poet has had the litf b^leaf ^HAched 
VM Us DraWf aad herasftEr ■■§{ be^B to ^dx 
— ■MiifTd place Mwngit the poeu thathelp— d 
ofEagfUince. The pRKSt writer, staadaB » 
be doei bjr training, by i nstni ct , aad ia the g ca enl 
conduct of life, at oeadj <ypoi i te pales to Mr. 
Buchanan, lays this iatrodnctioo to his poetiy 
with aflection at tbe side of his bed of sickness, 
with the hope that it may serve to rereal to maitr 
A new aspect of a man irtio is known totbemoalr 
■s a aorelist, playwr^t, and puUidst, belieriog: 
that a sympathetic study of tbe poet will light at 
least one new fire in tbe temple of human aspira- 
tion, and add one more interpreter for tbe mystic 
language of tbe human heart. 

For lo I 1 voice to ron a mjttic thing 

Whose darkneM ii u full of xtany gleanu 

Aa li a tropic light ; in roar dreanu 

Thli thing: ahall bauDt ;oa aDd become a Mmnd 

Of (riendibip In still places, and aroiuid 

Your lives this thing shall deepen and impart 

A music to the trouble of tbe heart. 

So that perchance, upon some gradons day, 

Vou mar bethink jrou of tbe song; and pnj 

That God may bless the singer for your sake I 

Solemn before tbe poet, as before all of us, is veiled 
the dark portal, and until that is passed, we know 
not if all the glory and the dream of tbe poet 
be merely the rainbows of bis sorrow, or ' whether 
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in some more mjrstic condition the Gods sweep 
past in thunder,' and if the Immortals are remem- 
bering all the melodies and the ideals that we on 
earth have forgot, and are plucking again the 
living bloom from the rose-trees of life's Maytime. 
Though that riddle of the gods cannot be answered 
by Seer or by Dreamer- 
Yet shall the River of Life wander and wander and wander, 
Yet shall the Trumpet of Time sound from the Snngates up yonder, 
Yet shall the £abled Sphinx brood on the mystic To-morrow, 
While newer Cities arise, on the dust that is scattered in sorrow ! 
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' A series of discourses on questions of the profoundest interest. ... He 
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practical wisdom, and set it forth with courage and brilliancy.'—TlM 
ScotsmuL 

' An able and suggestive book. . . . Mr. Stodart- Walker has a calm 
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with a true knowledge of physiological and physical science, and an 
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a sociologist, and he writes of things as Ihey are, and as tbey ought to be, 
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'The addresses are not of topical or ephemeral interest, 
but solid and lasting contributions to subjects that '' abide our 
questionings " through the ages, and their collection is a service 
rendered to high-class literature.' — Saturday Review. 

' A volume of momentous deliverances.' — Oatlook. 

'These addresses are great occasions, and many uncon- 
nected with the University will be glad to have them in book 
form.'— Literary World. 

' A happy thought happily carried out . . . None of them 
are unworthy of preservation.' — CUobe. 

' These addresses were well worth rescuing from the dusty 
files of old newspapers.' — ^Dally Newi. 

'The most noteworthy is that of Carlyle, which may be 
regarded as a compendium of his philosophy. . . . Perhaps 
the good example set by Edinburgh in the publication of 
these addresses will be followed by the other Universities.' — 
Aberdeen Free PreM. 
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and of ibelt respeaivc aathore."— !»• TocU. 

' Mr. Stodarl'Walker's sketch of Carlyle on the tectenal 
platfbfm is especially interestiDg.'' 



' A very happy idea — all interesting from varioos points of 
view, and ina.ny of them of great and permaneni worth.' — l^eat 
ThonKlit*. 

' Full of literary charm.'— Mandwrter Onardlan. 

' Its chief charm is ihai those who have contributed to it 
have lefi the questions that in the eye of the world ha\'e 
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intimate treasure-houses the fruits of wise reflection on subjects 
of the widest human interest. There is in them all a strong 
individual note.'— Scotaman. 
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' This book will abide for the sake of its appreciation. As 
we see him here, Blackie was above all things a man. There 
is wisdom enough in this volume for most of the work of life.' 
— ^Daily Newi. 

'A charming portrait of Professor Blackie. Mr. Stodart- 
Walker has done his work extremely well.' — Dliurtntted Loodon 
Newi. 

*l{ it were for his ballads, legends, and narrative poems 
alone, the verses of Professor Blackie must always be prized. 
Mr. Walker's appreciation is carefully drawn, and judiciously 
and temperately balanced.' — Pall Mall Gaietto. 

'Very often, and with no erring hand, Blackie struck the 
note that reaches the heart. The voice of Nature spoke 
through him free and untutored . . . always and without ex- 
ception its utterance was vigorous and sincere. Mr. Stodart- 
Walker's introduction is admirably felt and well expressed.' — 
Arthur Waugh, in Daily Courier. 

'Than the "Appreciation" no finer estimate of Professor 
Blackie's character and of his influence upon the world of 
letters has been penned.'— DnndM Courier. 

' An introduction delightful to read. . . . The book contains 
the best specimens.'- 
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'Will serve as the standard volume of the gifted Professor's 
poetical works as distinguished from his translation.' — ^Abezdeen 
Free Presi. 

' Mr. Walker has done his work well and conscientiously. . . . 
In the appreciation we see one more instance of the remark- 
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'An appreciation worthy of the book, which is the highest 
compliment any one could pay Mr. Stodart- Walker.' — York- 
shire Post. 

'Many of these poems will be preserved among Scottish 
classics.' — Weekly Dispatch. 

' A charming appreciation.' — Lady*8 Pictorial. 
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